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REMINISCENCES 


OF 

HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 

1824. 

J ANUARY 1st —I dined with Flaxman. An agreeable 
afternoon. The Franklins there. 

Rem.^ — Captain, the now lost Sir John Franklin, had mar¬ 
ried Ellen, the youngest daughter of Porden, the architect. I 
appear not to have justly appreciated his bodily nature. My 
journal says: His appearance is not that of a man fit for 
the privations aud labors to which his voyage of discovery ex¬ 
posed him. He is rather under-set; has a dark complexion 
and black eyes ; a diffident air, with apparently an organic de¬ 
fect of vision; not a bold soldier-like mien. It seemed as if 
he had not recovered from his hunger.” Flaxman was very 
cheerful. When he has parties, he seems to think it his duty 
to give his friends talk as well as food, and of both his enter¬ 
tainment is excellent. He tells a story well, but rather dif¬ 
fusely. We looked over prints, and came home late. It is a 
curious coincidence, that being engaged to dine with Captain 
Franklin at Flaxman’s, I had to decline an invitation to meet 
Captain Parry at Mr. Martineau’s, Stamford Hill, 

January 10th. — Walked out and called on Miss Lamb. I 
looked over Lamb’s library in part. He has the finest collec¬ 
tion of shabby books I ever saw ; such a number of first-rate 
works in very bad condition is, I think, nowhere to be found. 

January 22d. — Eode to London from Bury on the “ Tele¬ 
graph.” I was reading all the time it was light Irving’s 
“ Argument of Judgment to come,” which I have since finished. 
It is a book of great power, but on the whole not calculated 
to rofiolvA rlonbts- Tt is tit ore successful in naintincr stronu’l 
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to believers the just inferences from the received doc 
It is written rather to alarm than persuade j and to 
woTild have the effect of deterring from belief. 

How different this from John Woolman’s Journal* 1 
been reading at the same time. A perfect gem ! Hi 
schone Seele (beautiful soul). An illiterate tailor, he write 
style of the most exquisite purity and grace. His 
qualities are transfen-ed to his writings. Had he not be 
very humble he would have written a still better boo 
fearing to indulge in vanity, he conceals the events in 
he was a great actor. His religion is love. His whole 
ence and all his passions were love ! If one could vent 
impute to his creed, and not to his personal character, t 
ligbtful frame of mind which he exhibited, one could no' 
tate to be a convert. His Christianity is most inviti 
it is fascinating. 

Fehruary Sd. — Made a long-deferred call on Mr. Irving 
whom I was very much pleased. He received me with i 
mg cordiality, and introduced me to his wife, a plain bu 
agi’eeable woman. Irving is learning German, which ^ 
an occasion of acquaintance between us, as I can be of 
him. We had an agreeable chat; his free, bold tone, th< 
lessness with which he talks, both of men and things, r 
his company piquant. He spoke of the Scottish chara< 
to be found only in the peasantry, not in the literati. » 
and the Edinburgh critics do not represent the people ; n- 
I observed, do Hume, Adam Smith, &c. I adverted to sc 
the criticisms on his sermons. He seemed 'well acqu 
with them, but not much to regard’ them. He said thai 
ridge had given him a new idea of German metaphysics, 
he meant to stud}'. 

Fehruary 15th. — Having resolved to devote my Sund 
future to the perusal of writings of a religious chara 
this morning made choice of a volume of Jeremy Taylo 
beginning. I pitched on his Marriage King,” a splend 
course, equally fine as a composition and as evidencing 
thought. Yet it has passages hardly readable at the p 
day. It has naive expressions, which raise a smile. J 

* “ Jolm Woolman’s Works, containing the Journal of his Life, Go? 
hors, and Christian Experiences. To which are added his Writings.” 
delphia, 1775. Dublin, 1794. London, 1824. 8vo. Charles Lamb 
admired this work, and brought it to H. C. R.’s notice. Woolman 
American Quaker, one of those who first had misgivings about the ins 
of slavery. ^ 
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“You are a ruined man, — you will make no further progres 
now.” 

February 29tli. — Bead the second sermon on Advent. I 
has checked my zeal for Jeremy Taylor. It is true, as Anthon; 
Eobinson says, that one does not get on with him; or rathe 
he does not get on with his subject. A diffuse declaimer musi 
however, expose himself to this reproach. In eloquence, as ii 
dancing, the object is not so much to get from the spot as t 
delight by graceful postures and movements without goini 
away. And I find as I go on with Jeremy Taylor that he i 
merely eloquent, — he dances, but he does not journey on. Am 
in works of thought there should be a union of qualities. On 
might parody Pope, and say : — 

“ Or set on oraioric ground to prance, 

Show all his paces, not a step advance.” 

March 5th, — Walked over to Lamb’s. Meant a short visif 
but Monkhouse was there as well as Manning ] so I took te, 
and stayed the whole evening, and played whist. Besides, th 
talk was agreeable. On religion, Monkhouse talked as I di< 
not expect; rather earnestly on the Atonement, as the essentia 
doctrine of Christianity, but against the Trinity, which h 
thinks by a mere mistake has been adopted from Orienta 
philosophy, under a notion that it was necessary to th' 
Atonement. The dogmatism of theology has disgusted Lamb 
and it is that alone which he opposes; he has the organ oi 
theosophy, and is by nature pious. 

March 26th. — At the Spring Assizes at Thetford. I dinec 
with m}’- nephew and niece, then living there. I drank te^ 
with James Edmund Barker. His literary anecdotes wen 
entertaining. He wTote a work of some size about Dr. PaiT 
whose pupil he was. He said Parr was intolerant of younj 
scoffers at religion; and to a Eoman Catholic who had jeerec 
at the story of Balaani’s ass and its cross, he said with mor< 
severity than wit: “ It would be well, young man, if you hac 
less of the ass and more of the cross.” To a lady, who, seeim 
him impatient at her talk, said : “You must excuse us ladies 
whose privilege it is to talk nonsense.” — “ Pray, madam, die 
you talk nonsense, it would be yoiu* infirmity, not your priv 
ilege, unless, indeed, you deem it the privilege of a duck tc 
waddle because it cannot walk.” Barker related an anecdote of 
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the money again/’ said the Doctor; but it is of no conse¬ 
quence. It is for a good man, and a purpose.” 

Ajpril 19tlu — I went after breakfast to Monkhouse. Mr. 
Irving there ; he was very courteous. Wordsworth also there. 
Listened with interest to a serious conversation between the 
poet and the pulpit orator, and took a share in it. Wordsworth 
stated that the great difficulty which had always pressed on 
his mind in religion was the inability to reconcile the Divine 
prescience wdth accountability in man. I stated mine to be 
the incompatibility of the existence of evil, as final and 
absolute, with the Divine attributes. Irving did not attempt 
to solve either. He declared that he w^as no metaphysician, 
and that he did not pretend to know more of God than was 
revealed to him. He did not, however, seem to take any 
offence at the difficulties suggested. An , interesting hour’s 
conversation. 

May 18th. — Called on Irving. He was very friendly, as was 
also his wife. A little serious talk; but Irving is no meta¬ 
physician, nor do I suppose a deep thinker. But he is liberal, 
and free from doctrinal superstition. He received my free 
remarks on the terrors which he seeks to inspire with great 
good-nature. I left him “ John Woolrnan,” a book which ex¬ 
hibits a Christian all love.^ Woolrnan w^as a missionary, and 
Irving is vnriting on the missionaries. He called it a God¬ 
send. 

Ma.y 22d. — After a call on Flaxman, dined with Captain 
Franklin. A small but interesting party. Several friends of 
Franklin’s, — travellers, or persons interested in his journeys, — 
all gentlemen and men of sense. They talked of the Captain’s 
travels with vivacity, and he was in good spirits ; he appeared 
quite the man for the perilous enterprise he has undertaken. 
Mr. Palgrave (formerly Cohen), a well-known antiquary, was 
there, and his wife, the daughter of Dawson Turner. She has 
more beauty, elegance, sense, and taste united than I have 
seen for a long time. 

May 28th. — I went down to Westminster to hear Sergeant 
Wilde in defence of the British Press for a libel on Mr. 
Chetwynd. He spoke with great vehemence and acuteness 
combined. His vehemence is not united to elegance, so that 
he is not an orator; but the acuteness was not petty. He 
will soon be at the head of the Common Pleas. 
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as Lord Truro, the Lord High Chancellor; hut, like other 
recent Chancellors, it is not so that he will be best known to 
posterity. 

Jime 1st. —I was induced to engage myself to dine with C. 
Lamb. After dinner he and I took a walk to Newington. We 
sat an-hour with Mrs. Barbauld. She was looking tolerably, 
but Lamb (contrary to his habit) was disputatious with her, 
and not in his best way. He reasons from feelings, and those 
often idiosyncrasies; she from abstractions and verbal defini¬ 
tions. Such people can’t agree. 

June 8d, — At nine (much too early) I went to a dance and 
rout at Mr. Green’s, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where I stayed 
till three. A large party. Luckily for me, Coleridge was 
there, and I was as acceptable to him as a listener as he to me 
as a talker. Even in the dancing-room, notwithstanding the 
noise of the music, he was able to declaim very amusingly on 
his favorite topics. This evening his theme was the growing 
hypocrisy of the age, and the determination of the higher 
classes, even in science, to repress all liberality of speculation. 
Sir Humphry Davy has joined the party, and they are now 
patronizing Granville Penn’s absurd attack on geology as being 
against revealed religion. It seems that these ultra-religionists 
deem the confirmation of the great fact of a deluge from the 
phenomena within the crust of the globe as inconsistent with 
the Mosaic account. After so entire a destruction of the 
earth, how could the dove find a growing olive ^ Coleridge 
thinks German philosophy in^a state of rapid deterioration. 
He metaphysicized d la Schelling while he abused him, saying 
the Atheist seeks only for an infinite cause of all things; the 
spiu’ious divine is content with mere personality and personal 
will, which is the death of all reason. The philosophic 
theologian unites both. How this is to be done he did not 
say. 

June 10th, — Dined at Lamb’s, and then walked with him to 
Highgate, self-invited. There we found a large party. Mr. and 
Mrs. Green, the Aderses, Irving, Collins, R. A., a Mr. Taylor,"^ 
a young man of talents in the Colonial Office, Basil Montagu, 
and one or two others. It was a rich evening. Coleridge talked 
his best, and it appeared better because he and Irving supported 
the same doctrines. His superiority was striking. The subject 
dwelt on was the suneri itv of the internal evi^lp-nn^ rv-P 
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ordinary life, and my "becoming a member was an epoch in m 
life. Ihesc great clubs have changed the character of Londo 
society, and will save many a young man from the evils of 
rash marriage, as well as habits of dissipation. Originally ; 
was pi'oposed that all the members (1,000) of the Atheneem 
should be men of letters, and authors, artists, or men o 
science, — in a Avord, 2'>rochtcers ; but it was found impossible 1: 
form a club solely of such materials, and, had it been possibL 
it woxild have been scarcely desirable. So the qualification w£ 
cxtcaulod to love7's of literature, and when Amyot proposed m 
to lleher, the great book-collector, I was declared by Heber i 
he Avortlu^ on account of my being a German scholar. He j 
once consented to j)^opose me, but I needed a seconder wl 
knew rne. Hlaxman named me to Gurney, the barrister, wl 
consented to second me, and he writing a letter to that efPec 
I was in fact seconded by I know not whom. The entran< 
fee was £10, and the annual subscription £ 5. A house av 
building for us in the square opposite the Park. We occuph 
for a time the southAvest corner of Hegent Street. I was n 
at first aAvarc that it would become my ordinary dining-plac 
hut I kncAv it w^ould introduce me to good society, 

Isf. — I dined Avith Storks, to meet Lady and S 
Charles Morgan, and I Avas much amused by the visit. Befo 
1 went, I Avas satisfied that I should recognize in the lady o: 
Avdio had attracted my attention at Pistrucci’s, and my gue 
Avas a hit. Lady Morgan did not displease me till I reflects 
on her conversation. She seems good-natured as well as live! 
She. talked like one conscious of her importance and snperiorit 
I (pioted Kant’s “ There are tAvo things which excite my admh 
tiou, — the moral laAv within me, and the starry heavens abo 
me” — That is mere A^ague declamation,” said Sir Charle 
“ German sentiment and nothing else. The starry heaver 
])hik)Sophically considered, are no more objects of admirati' 
than a basin of water 1 ” Lady Morgan most offended me 1 
her remarks about Madame de Stael. 

She talked of her OAvn books. £ 2,400 was asked for a hous 
''I’hat will cost mo two books,” she said. She has seen Pra 
Avho, she says, advises her to go to Germany ; '^But I have : 
respect for German literature or philosophy.”— ‘‘Yourladysh 
had better stay at home. Does your ladyship know anythi] 
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August 18th, — Called on Mr. Irving, and had an 
chat with him. He is an honorable man in his feeli 
was called away by a poor minister, who, having built 
says he must go to prison unless Mr. Irving would 
sermon for him. Mr. Irving refused. He said he hj 
or mission to relieve men from difficulties into wl 
throw themselves. He says there is much cant an 
ness which stalk abroad under the mask of the word 
Irving praises exceedingly Luther’s Table-Talk,” 
have lent him. ‘Ht is the profoundest table-talk I e^ 
he says. 

August 2Sd, — I went to Brighton, and after spend 
days with my friends there and at Lewes, I made 
most entirely in Hormandy. 

Rem,^ — During my journey I was not inattenth 
state of public opinion. It was decidedly against t 
bons, as far as I accidentally heard sentiments expres 
course I except official zeal. At Caen, I was amuse 
Bureau de la Police by a plaster cast of the King, 1 
sold by Italian boys for 6d. Round the brow a with 
to represent the laurel “meed of mighty conquen 
this inscription: — 

Fran<?ois flclele! indiiie-toi; 

Traitre, fremis, —void le Eoi! 

This contempt for the family was by no means cc 
the Republicans or Imperialists, though certainly m 
was, and is, to be ascribed to the national charact 
would lead them to tolerate sooner King Stork than I 
if the devouring sovereign conferred any kind of 
those he swallowed. 

How low the condition of the French judges is, 
made evident to me. The salary of the puisne jud< 
provinces — at Avranches, for instance — is 1,200 
annum^ without fees or emoluments of any kind: and 
conducteiir of our diligence I learned that he and 1 
conducituTs had recently struck, because an attempt 
made to reduce their salary from 4,000 to 3,000 li 
permission to take the usual fees; and every trave 
•liberally. 

The Avocats, who are distinguished from the Avoiu 
small fees till they become of importance, and then 
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as Benyer will gain as much as several hundred thousand 
francs per annum. The Avoues, tout comine cliez nous^ earn 
more than the Avocats in criminal cases, though the orders are 
by no means so entirely separated. The Avoues alone repre¬ 
sent the client, who is bound by their admissions only; and 
their bills are taxed like those of our attorneys. 

The most interesting occurrence on this journey was my 
visit to the Monastery of La Trappe, to which I walked on 
September 21st, from Mortagne. The spot itself is simple, 
mean, and ugly, — very unlike la grande Chartreuse, It had 
been thoroughly destroyed early in the Revolution, and, when 
restored, the order was in great poverty. Its meanness took 
away all my enthusiasm, for my imagination was full of ro¬ 
mantic images of shaggy woods and caves forlorn.” It is 
situated in a forest about three leagties from Mortagne. Indi¬ 
cations of its peculiar sanctity were given by inscriptions on 
bams and mean houses of husbandry, such as Domus Dei, Be- 
ati qui habitant in ilia; and these heati andwere re¬ 
peated so often as to excite the suspicion that the inscribers 
were endeavoring to convince themselves of their own felicity. 
The people I saw this day were mean and vulgar for the great¬ 
er part, with no heroic quality of the monk. Some few had 
visages indicating strength of the lowest animal nature, others 
had a cumiing look. One or two were dignified and interest¬ 
ing. 

On knocking at the gate, a dirty old man opened it, and 
conducted me to a little room, where I read on the wall, “ In¬ 
structions to Visitors.” The most significant of these was, 
that if, among the monks, any one were recognized, though he 
were a son, a parent, or a* brother, he was not to be spoken to. 
As every monk had renounced all connection with the world, 
all his relations with the world were destroyed. 

Visitors were not to speak till spoken to, and then to answer 
briefly. I was led into a gallery from which I could see the 
monks at mass. As others were on their knees, I followed 
their example on entering, but I felt it to be a kind of hypoc- 
I’isy, and did not repeat the act when I had once risen. The 
only peculiarity in the performance of the mass was the hu¬ 
mility of the monks, — sometimes on their knees and hands, 
and at other times standing bent as a boy does at leapfrog, 
when a little boy is to leap over him. 

Being beckoned back into the waiting-room, two monks 
having white garments entered and prostrated themselves 
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before me, covering their faces with their hands. They re¬ 
mained in t;his posture long enough to make me feel silly and 
uncomfortable. Not that I felt like a Sultan or Grand Turk, 
as if 1 were the object of worship, for I knew that this was 
an act of humility which would be performed to a beggar, 
bnlv once before was a man ever on his knees to me, and then I 
felt‘'contempt-and anger, and this man was a sort of sovereign, 
or portion of a king, — one of the Junta of Galicia, in Spain. 
Towards these men I felt pity, not admiration. One had a 
stupid face, the other a most benignant expression. This, the 
o-ood genius of the two, after leading me into the church, where 
unintelligible ceremonies were gone through, read to me out 
of a book what I did not understand. I was in a state of con¬ 
fusion, and I did what I was bid as obediently as a postulant. 
I was left alone, and then another monk came. I was offered 
dinner, which I had previously' resolved to accept, thinking 
I might, at least for one day, eat what was the ordinary food 
for life of men who at one time had probably fared more 
sumptuously than I had ever done j but it was a trial, I 
own. 

I would leave nothing on my plate, and was prudent in not 
overloading it. The following was my fare and that of two 
other guests, meanly dressed men. A little table was covered 
with a filthy cloth, but I had a clean napkin. First, a 
maigre, very insipid; a dish of cabbage, boiled in what I 
should have thought butter, but that is a prohibited luxury ; 
a dish of boiled rice seasoned with a little salt, but by no 
means savory; and barley or oatmeal boiled, made somewhat 
thick with milk, — not disagreeable, considered as prison al¬ 
lowance. While at dinner there came in the frere cellier, or 
butler, who said he had a favor to ask of me. It was that I 
would write to him from England, and inform him by what 
means the English Gloucester cheese has the reddish hue given 
to it. The society have cows and sell their cheese, which 
makes a layge portion of their income. This I promised to 
do, intimating that the color without the flavor would be of 
little use. In fact, I did send — what I hope was received — 

a packet of-,* which cost me about as many shillings 

as my dinner cost sous. I was glad of this, for I saw no poor- 
box in which I could deposit the cost of my meal. The man who 
made this request had a ruddy complexion, and by no means 
a mortified air. The monk who brought in the wine also had 

♦ Probably what Mr. Robinson sent was Amotto. 
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a laugliin^ I saw liim sinilc. All tlio othcis Vi,oi 

dismal, forlorn, and silent. He could speak oven loudly, yt 
he had the dress of a frh'e co?ive7's. Among tlie monks wa 
the famous Baron Geramb, of whom I hoard a romantic tal 
(worth telling, were this a part of a book). One of the yoiin 
men who dined with me was a seminarist of Seez. His hand 
betrayed that he had been accustomed to day labor. His coi 
versation was that of the most uneducated. He was so igm 
rant that, on my expressing my astonishment that the Empero 
of Austria could allow his daughter to marry Buonapartt^ wh 
had a wife aheady, he accounted for it by his being a Pro/o 
temt. This young man made the journey to the monastery t 
relieve himself from his college studies at Seoz, as our (-am 
bridge students go to the Lakes. At the same time, his objee 
was, I fear, purer than theirs. He came for edificiatioii, to lx 
strengthened in the pious resolution which made him assuim 
the holy office of a priest, and avail himself of the charit.abh 
education freely given him by his patron, the bishop, lie wai 
my cicerone round the monastery, and felt like a })atron toward] 
me. When I confessed that I wms a Protestant, ho aiuil(‘d witl 
satisfaction, that he had had penetration to guess as niiudi 
though he had never seen me before. 

At that time the church was in want of supplies for tlu^ h»W(‘) 
order of clergy; but it is otherwise now. 

Under his guidance I could sec through the windows tin 
monks at them dinner at a long table, with a, sort of porridge' 
pot before them, while the reatlers in the several a])artuumti- 
were reading to the diners. I saw tlic dormitories. I’lio numki- 
sleep on boards covered with a thin piece of cloth or seige. Eacli 
has his name written on his den. The Fh'eprieto' does not sleep 
better than the others. 

My informant told me that the monks have only a v('ry sliort 
interval between prayer and toil and slee]> ; and this'is lud 
called recreMioii lest the recluse sliould be led to forg(*t that lie 
is to have no enjoyment but what arises from the eon tern pla 
tion of God. 

If they sweat, they are not allowed to wipe tluur swc'at from 
their brows ; probably because tlicy think this would be nmint 
ance to the Divine command. 

The monks labor but very littl(3, from pnn^ wiMikness. Among 
the very few books in the strangers’ room were two vohuneHtd* 
the Laws of the Order.” I turned them over. Among the 
laws was a list of all those portions of the Old TeBtameut 
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which the monks were prohibited reading. Certainly this was 
not a mutilation of the sacred writings which the Protestants 
have any right to make a matter of reproach. On my going 
away, the priest who had first spoken to me came again, and 
asked me my object in coming. I said, A serious curiosity”; 
that I wished to see their monastery; that I knew Catholics 
grossly misrepresented Protestantism from ignorance, and I 
believed Protestants misrepresented Catholicism in like man¬ 
ner. He took my hand at parting, and said: '' Though you 
are not of our religion, we should be glad to see you again. I 
hope God in his gi’ace will bring you to the true religion.” I 
answered : “ I thank you for the wish. If your religion be the 
true one, I wish to die a believer in it. We think differently; 
God will judge between us.” Certainly this visit did not bring 
me nearer to Homan Catholicism in inclination. 

October 8th. — Came home by Dover, Hastings, and Brighton, 
and returned to my chambers on the evening of 'the 15th 
October. 

October 15th, — Mrs. Aders speaks higlily — I think, extrav¬ 
agantly — of Masquerier’s picture of me, which she wishes to 
copy.. She says it is just such a picture as she would wish to 
have of a firiend, —my very best expression. It need be the 
best to be endurable. 

November' 4th. — Walked to Newington. Mrs. Barbauld was 
going out, but she stayed a short time with me. The old lady 
is much shrunk in appearance, and is declining in strength. She 
is but the shade of her former self, but a venerable shade. She 
is eighty-one years of age, but she retains her cheerfulness, and 
seems not afraid of death. She has a serene hope and quiet 
faith, — delightful qualities at all times, and in old age pecu¬ 
liarly enviable. 

November 16th. — Called on Southern. He tells me that the 
dining-club he proposes is to be in Essex Street, and to consist 
of about fifty members, chiefly partisans of Bentham. Hume, 
the M. P., is to be one, and Bowring,'Mill, and others will join! 
Southern proposes Hogg as a member. I have intimated a strong 
doubt whether I would belong to it. 

November 21st. —Hmed at the Bar mess in Hall, and then 
went to Lamb’s. Allsop was there, an amiable man. I believe 
his acquaintance with Lamb originated in his sending Cole¬ 
ridge a present of £ 100, in admiration of his genius. 

December 1st. — Called at Flaxman’s. He has been very ill, 
even dangerously, and is still unwell, but recovering. These 
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repeated attacks announce a breaking constitution. One of th 
salt of the earth, will be lost whenever this great and goiul luai 

leaves it. i i . • 

December Sd. —A bad morning, for I went to book aiietioui- 

and after losing my time at Southey’s, I lost my moiu\y at 
ans’sl I bought the Annual Register,” complete, for .£ 19 b .v 
This is certainly a book of reference, but how often shall I rete 
to it? Lamb says, in all my life, nineteen times. Bought aLs( 
theEssayists,” Chalmers’s edition, 45 yols., well bound, fo 
guineas, little more than the cost of binding ; but this is j 
lady’s collection. How often shall I want to refer to it? Brydgt*’! 

Archaica,” 2 vols., 4to, published in nine onc-guinoa parts ; bir 
it is only a curious book, to be read once and then laid by. Bo 
ware of cheap bargains,” says Franklin, — a uscIobs athuoniiioi 
to me. 

December 10th. — Took tea at home. Mr. Carlyle with mo 
He presses me to write an account of my recollections ol So.hilloi 
for his book. T was amused by looking over luy MSS., unto 
graphs, (fee.; but it has since given mo pain to ohsc'rvi^ llu 
weakness and incon-ectness of my memory. 1 find I rooolh't'f 
nothing of Schiller worth recollection. At ten went to Talibiu’d’H, 
where were Haydon and his wife, and Lamb and luH Hist.er ; n 
very pleasant chat with them. Miss Mitford there ; phnisiu^ 
looks, but no words. 

December —E. Littledale sent mo a note informing me 
that the Douai Bible and Eheims Testament wen^ to \)0 sold 
to-day, by Saunders. I attended, and bought them hotli V(M*y 
cheap, — for S s. 6 d. and 3 s. 3d.; but 1 also bought. Lsiw’h 

Jacob Boehme ” for ^1 7s.; though 4 vols., 4to, still a foolish 
purchase, for what have I to do with mystical devotion, who am 
in vain striving to gain a taste for a more rational ridigion'l 
Had I a depth of reflection and a strength of Haga.(;ity which 
I am conscious of not possessing, I might ju'ofit by sue-li hooks. 

December 25th. — Christmas day. I dinod hy invital ion wil h 
Captain Franklin. Some agreeable people, whom 1 (^'cp(H‘,t(‘d (n 
meet, were not there. And the party would have Ihmui dull 
enough had not the Captain himself proveal a, wry (‘Xcadhaii 
companion. His convei'sation that of a man of knowledge and 
capacity,—decision of character combined with gn*eat. gmiHe 
ness of manners. He is eminently qualilied lor tlu^ arduous 
labor he has undertaken of exploring by laud thc^ North(‘ru 
regions, in order to meet, if possible, the North Boh* naviga¬ 
tors. Mrs. Franklin still remains very much au invalid. 
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December 31st — I went to a party at Captain Frankli: 
The Flaxmans were there, also Lieutenant Back, the forr 
companion of the Captain; but the company too numerous 
interesting conversation. 

I concluded the year at the Athenaeum, a spot where, if 
health and other accidents of felicity which I have yet b( 
blessed in be preserved to me, I hope to have much enj 
ment. 

—When Southey was in town and breakfasted w 
me, I mentioned to him that the Prussian government 1 
volunteered very extensive reforms in its administration, i 
acquired so great strength by it, in the popular sentiment, t 
it was mainly to be ascribed to this, that the successful res 
aiice to French oppression occurred. Southey said : I v 
you would write an article on this for the QuarterlyP I rue 
said : “I should be ashamed to write for the Quarterly, 
Southey was evidently offended. 

But the article was written, and ultimately appeared in 
Quarterly, though not precisely as written by me. It un 
went no change, however, beyond the insertion of a G] 
passage, and one or two omissions. It appeared in Vol. X3 
No. 62, published in April, 1825. 

During this year there was a small rise in the amount oi 
fees, from 445 to 469J guineas 3 and I have to record the 
den death of my fellow-circuiteer, Henry Cooper. 

Several incidents took place during the assizes at Bury, w 
deserve notice as illustrative of the bad state of criminal 
and practice in the country. One man indicted pleaded gi 
Eagle said : “I am your counsel; say, ‘ Not guilty.’ ” 
difficulty, the Chief Baron interposing, he did. The prosec 
being called, refused to be sworn, and was sent to jail. I 
to do without him, and filled. The man was acquitted, 
another case I defended, and, the evidence being very sligh 
Chief Baron stopped me and told the jury to acquit; br 
j my said they had doubts, and, the Chief Baron going c 
the prisoners were convicted, though against some there v 
evidence. 

At Norwich another case occurred exhibiting the wn 
state of the law, in which I was the instrument of nece 
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convicted of felony, and sentenced by a Court of Qua 
^^ssions to imprisonment alone, without the addition of a 
a whipping. And the statute restoring competence reqi 
imprisonment and a fine or a whipping. Gazelee refuse 
^'fc-fceiid to this objection, and all were convicted; but I cc 
Edghill, the clerk of assize, and told him that, unless 
were discharged, I would memorialize the Secretar;) 
^■fca^te. And in consequence the men were in a few days 
; and Sir Eobert Peel, at the opening of the sessio 
1 - ^i^liament, brought in a short act amending the law. 
ipi:'isonnient or fine alone was rendered sufficient to give a 
’’tox'ation of legal credit. 


CHAPTER II. 

1825.. 

J ANUARY ^d .—Dined at Christie’s.* A very agree 
afternoon. Captain, now Major Gifford, and the cor 
and Richard Taylor there. Had a fine walk to Lau 
l^ea-d to him his article on Liston, — a pretended life, witl 
word of triith, and not much wit in it. Its humor lie 
t-lxe imitation of the style of biographers. It will be ill 
<3oi"v"ed ; and, if taken seriously by Liston, cannot be defen 
amtary Jftli, — Breakfasted with J. Wood.t Shepherd 
< Jixteacre, the stranger whom we were to meet, Mr. Eield, 
Wixirwick, and R. Taylor present. We had a very plea 
rxxoiriiing. Shepherd an amusing, and, I have no doubt, 
1 X 11 excellent man. He related a droll anecdote, which he 
J ixst heard from the manager of Covent Garden Theatre. 
Ixixve to do,” said the manager, with a strange set of pe( 
^'“es-terday there was a regular quaiTel between a carpenter 
1 iu ecene-shifter about religion. One was a Jew, whom the o1 
I x OLiristian, abused as belonging to a blood-thirsty race. ‘ ^ 
I blood-thirsty ’ replied the Jew. ‘When my forefat 

^ merchant, one of whose daughters married Edgar Tayior, alread 
ic,ii*jrocl to (see Vol. I. p. 199), and another, General Gifford.- 
i- See Vol. L p. 220. 

j 3?^ev. Wm. Shepherd, LL.D., a friend of Lord Brougham’s, and autlr 
•'I'lie Life of Poggio Bracciolini.” 

§ Author of “ The Life of Dr. Parr.” 
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conquered Palestine they killed their enemies, the Philistines ; 
but so do you English kill the French. We are no more 
blood-thirsty than you.’ — ‘ That is not what I hate your people 
for ; but they killed my God, they did.’ — ‘ Did they % Then you 
may kill mine, if you can catch him.’ ” 

Shepherd, like the radicals in general, was very abusive of 
Southey, whom it was my difficult office to defend. Difficult, 
not because he is not a most upright man, but because he and 
his opponents are alike violent party men who can make no 
allowance for one another. 

January 17th, — There were but two appeals at the Bury 
Epiphany Sessions. I succeeded in obtaining a verdict in both. 
They were easy cases. On my saying of one of them, The 

case will be short,” that insolent fellow, R-, said, ‘^Do 

you speak in your professional or your personal character 1 ” I 
replied : Sir, that is a distinction I do not understand. I 
always speak as a gentleman and the truth.” He blushed and 
apologized, and said his question was only a joke. 

February 11th. — Went to Co vent Garden Theatre. A dull 
time of it, though I went in at half price. The pantomime 
a hitiguing exhibition, but the scenery beautiful; and this is one 
of the attractions of the theatre for me. A panoramic view 
of the projected improvement of the Thames, by the erection 
of a terrace on arches along the northern shore, is a pleasing 
anticipation of a splendid dream, which not even in this pro¬ 
jecting age can become a reality. 

March 18th. — (Cambridge Spring Assizes.) Went to a 
largo party at Sergeant Frere’s. Met there Julius Hare, the 
youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. Hare, who noticed me at Weimar 
in 1804. Julius was then a school-boy, but he has some recol¬ 
lection of me ; and I was anxious to sec him, as he had spoken 
of me to Peacock.^ Haro is a passionate lover of German 
literature and philosophy. Ho has the air of a man of talent, 
and talks well. I was struck with his great liberality. We 
had so many points of contact and interest that I chatted with 
him exclusively till past twelve, paying no attention to the 
music, or the numerous and fashionable company. 

Adm.f — Hare became afterwards remarkable as one of the 
authors of “ Guesses at Truth,” with his now deceased brother 
Augustus, and also as a writer of eloquent devotional works, 
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Eeretic, on account of his intimacy with Bunsen and Arnold, 
and especially his affectionate memoir of Sterling; and he is 
as much reprobated in the Record, the oracle of the Low 
Church party. He is brother-iudaw to Frederick Maurice. 
He must be a man of wide charity and comprehensive affec¬ 
tions who makes almost idols of Goethe, Coleridge, Words¬ 
worth, Bunsen, Arnold, Maurice, and W. S. Landor. 

April 15th. — After dining with the magistrates, I gladly 
stole away to make a call on Hare. I had great pleasure in 
looking over his library of German books, — the best collection 
of modern German authors I have ever seen in England. He 
spoke of Niebuhr’s Eoman History ” as a masterpiece ; 
praised Neander’s ^^St. Bernard,” ‘‘Emperor Julian,” “St. 
Chrysostom,” and “ Denkwiirdigkeiten ”; was enthusiastic about 
Schleiermacher. Hare represents Count De Maistre as the 
superior of De Lamennais. I am to read his “ Soirees de St. 
Petersboiurg.” After two very delightful hours with Hare, I 
returned to the “ Red Lion,” and sat up late chatting with the 
juniors. 

April 22d. — In the evening called on C. Lamb. He and 
his sister in excellent spirits. He has obtained his discharge 
from the India House, with the sacrifice of rather more than a 
third of his income. He says he would not be condemned to a 
seven years’ return to his office for a hundred thousand 
pounds. I never saw him so calmly cheerful as now. 

May Jfth. — A house dinner at the Athenmum set on foot by 
me. It went off very well indeed. I took the bottom of the table. 
We had Edward Littledalo at the top. The rest barristers or 
coming to .the bar, viz.: F. Pollock, Storks, Wightman, L. 
Adolphus, Wood, and Amos, Dodd and his pupil, Lloyd, —not 
an unpleasant man of the party. The conversation not at all 
professional or pedantic. We broke up early. I remained at 
the place till late. After my nap, Sir Thomas Lawrence came 
in, Dawson Turner, &c. The President and Turner talked of 
the present Exhibition, Turner asserting it to be superior to 
the Exhibitions in the days of Sir Joshua. This Sir Thomas 
denied. He said two or three paintings by Sir Joshua, with 
one by Northcote or Opie, made an Exhibition of themselves. 
In number, there is now a superiority of good works. Both 
praised Danby’s “ Passage of the Red Sea,” also a picture by 
Mulready. Hilton and Leslie were named, and Hayter’s 
“ Trial of Lord William Russell.” The landscape by Turner, 
R. A., was highly extolled. Yet I have heard that he is going 
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out of fashion. Sir Thomas mentioned that the Marquis c 
Stafford, on seeing Danby’s picture, rode immediately to tl: 
artist, and bought it for 500 guineas. An hour afterwarc 
Lord Liverpool was desirous of purchasing it. Sir Thomr 
spoke of Mr. Locke^ as having the greatest genius of all liviu 
painters. Not that he is the greatest painter. I afterwarc 
learned from Flaxman that Locke was the son of a gentlema 
once very rich, and was now too far advanced in years to ha\ 
recourse to painting as a profession. He had expressed 1 
Flaxman the very obvious sentiment: How happy would 
have been if, in early life, I bad been under the necessity c 
earning my own livelihood ! 

Mag 7th, — Went to the Exhibition, with the advantage c 
having had my attention drawn to the best pictures, whicl 
for the most part, equalled my expectations. Turner, R. k 
has a magnificent view of Dieppe. If he will invent an atmo 
phere, and a play of colors all his own, why will he n< 
assume a romantic name 1 No one could find fault with 
Garden of Armicla, or even of Eden, so painted. But we kno 
Dieppe, in the north of France, and can’t easily clothe it: 
such fairy hues. I can understand why such artists as Co 
stable and Collins are preferred. Constable has a goc 
landscape, but why does he spot and dot his canvas 1 Tl 
effect is good on a great scale. Collins’s healthy scenes a 
refreshing to look at. 

Mag 10th, — Dined at Green’s, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. A lar^ 
party. Phillips, R. A., there, and his very pleasing wife ; Wa: 
and Collins, also of the Academy, and a Mr. Stokes, a dispute 
and so far an unpleasant companion, but said to b§ able ai 
scientific. 

/iWi.f — Yesterday, at the Athenmum, I charged Stok 
(now my very agreeable acquaintance) with being this san 
man. He pleads guilty, thinking his identity sufficiently Ic 
after twenty-six years. 

Mag llfth. — William Pattisson, Thomas Clarkson, ai 
Joseph Beldam, called to the bar. I dined with them on t 
occasion. 

Rem, t — Not many years ago, it was remarked by Beldo 
that both of his companions met with an early and vide 
death, — Pattisson drowned in a lake among the Pyreueei 
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Clarkson thrown from a gig, and killed on the spot. But the 
three young men and their friends rejoiced on the 14th of 
May, with that blindness to the future wisely given.” 

About this time my sister put herself under the care of 
Scott of Bromley. She had known him w'hen he was in some 
business or handicraft at Royston. He was an interloper, and 
regular practitioners would not meet him in consultation. He 
owed all his reputation and success to his skill as a bandager. 
He was especially successful in the cure of sore legs, and the 
heretic, Thomas Belsham, gave him the credit of prolonging 
his life several years. I once heard Coleridge explain the 
rationale of the treatment. By a very close pressure, Scott 
forces the peccant humor into the frame, where it is taken up 
by absorbents, and expelled by medicine.” My sister was 
benefited for a time, and thought that an earlier application 
to him might have saved her. 

June lltli. —W. Pattisson with me. I went in the evening 
to see Mathews, and was amused. But mere imitations of 
common life, exposing oddities, cant phrases, and puerilities, 
pall on the sense very soon. Where the original of an imitation 
is known, the pleasure is enhanced. Good night,” pro¬ 
nounced as Kemble, Munden, and others might be supposed 
to pronounce it, amused me very much. 

June 12th. — A very interesting day. I breakfasted early 
and walked to Hampstead; then proceeded to Hendon. • The 
exceeding beauty of the morning and the country put me into 
excellent spirits. I found my friend James Stephen in a most 
delightfully situated small house. Two fine children, and an 
amiable and sensible wife. I do not know a happier man. He 
is a sort of additional Under Secretary of State. He had pre¬ 
viously resolved to leave the bar. being dissatisfied with the 
practice in the Court of Chancery. He has strict principles, 
but liberal feelings in religion. Though a stanch Churchman, 
he is willing to sacrifice the ecclesiastical Establishment of 
Ireland. 

June 16tk. — Finding myself released at an early hour from 
my professional duties, I took a cold dinner at the Athenaeum, 
and then went to Basil Montagu. Mr. Edward Irving was 
there. He and his brother-in-law, Mr. Martin, and myself 
placed ourselves in a' chariot. Basil Montagu took a seat on 
the outside, and we drove to Highgate, where we took tea at 
Mr. Gilman’s. I think I never heard Coleridge so very elo¬ 
quent as to-day, and yet it was painful to find myself unable 
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to recall any part could not 

the mystical langiiage ^eet the ever-recun;ing one 

hours without intermission. His i ^ogy metaphysics, and 
of religion, but so tended with nay 

psychology, that it that, when Coleridge quoted 

ihe religious element ^ ^JL^us phrases, Irving was con- 

Scripture or used well-known 1C g F 

stant in his exclamations of dc^K ^ Coleridge treated 

at other times. Dr- ^ / Indeed Prati talked iietter than 
him with marked „ ^ence (Coleridge having appealed 

“ I ever heard him. t^ink the old Pantheism of 

to him) deserves Deism, which is but the hypoc- 

Spinoza far better than m sense, and 

risy of referred to an Italian, Vico, who is 

I believe truth. Wolf’s theory concerning Honied which 

said to have anticipated Wolt s “ Principi 

Coleridge says was his o;^ g^^^pjrative History. Goethe, m 
di una Scioriza nuov , -ennal thinker and a great man. 
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assume an orthodox air, 
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Lamb has remained so long well, that one might almost advise, 
or rather permit, a journey to them. But Lamb has no desire 
to travel. If he had, few things would give me so much 
pleasure as to accompany him. I should be proud of taking 
care of him. But he has a passion for solitude, he says, and 
hitherto he finds that his retirement from business has not 
brought leisure. 

Rem.^ — I bought my first spectacles, July 8th, at Gilbert’s. 
I became first sensible of the want at the French Theatre, 
where I could not read the bills. Flaxman advised my getting 
spectacles immediately; it being a mistake, he said, to think 
that the eyes should be exercised when it causes them incon^ 
venience. I had no occasion to change the glass for some time, 
and have changed but twice in twenty-six years; nor, happily, 
in my seventy-seventh year do I remark any increased symp¬ 
tom of decaying sight. 

October 11th. — In the latter part of the day went to Lamb’s. 
He seemed to me in better health and spirits. But Hone the 
parodist was with him, and society relieves Lamb. The con¬ 
versation of Hone, or rather his manners, pleased me. He is 
a modest, unassuming man. 

October 29th. — Tea with Anthony Robinson. A long and 
serious talk with him on religion, and on that inexplicable rid¬ 
dle, the origin of evil. He remarked that the amount of pain 
here justifies the idea of pain hereafter, and so the popular 
notion of punishment is authorized. But I objected that evil 
or pain here may be considered a mean towards an end. So 
may pain, inflicted as a punishment. But endless punishment 
would be itself an end in a state where no ulterior object could 
be conceived. Anthony Robinson declared this to be a better 
answer to the doctrine of eternal punishment than any given 
by Price or Priestley. Leibnitz, who in terms asserts “ eternal 
punishment,” explains away the idea by affirming merely that 
the consequences of sin must be etern^, and that a lower de¬ 
gree of bliss is an eternal punishment, 

November IsL — Dined at Wardoiir Street, and then went 
to Flaxman. The family being at dinner, I strolled in the 
Regent’s Park. The splendor and magnitude of these im¬ 
provements are interesting subjects of observation and specu¬ 
lation. At Flaxman’s a pleasing visit. He was characteristic. 
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Espriella.” Flaxman cannot forgive derision on such a sn 
ject. To my surprise, lie expressed disapprobation of t] 
opening of St. Bride’s steeple.'^' “It is an ugly thing, ai 
better hid.” On inquiry, I found that his objection is not co 
fined to the lower part of the tower, in which I should ha 
concurred, for I think the upper part or spire alone beautifu 
but he objects to the spire itself, and indeed to almost eve 
spire attached to Grecian buildings. He makes an excepti< 
in favor of Bow Church. 

November 20th, Sunday, — Hundleby and William Pattissi 
took breakfast with me, and then we went to Irving’s churc 
He kept us nearly three hours. But after a very dull exj. 
sition of a very obscure chapter in Hebrews, we had a ve 
powerful discourse, — the commencement of a series on Jus 
hcation by Faith. That which he calls religion and the g< 
pel is a something I have a repugnance to. I must, indee 
be new-born befoi'o T can accept it. But his eloquence is cap 
vating. He speaks like a man profoundly convinced of t 
truth of what he teaches. He has no cant, hypocrisy, or 
liberality. His manner is improved. He is less theatric 
than he was a year ago. 

November 27th. — A half-hour after midnight died Mr. C 
lier. The last two days he was conscious of his approach! 
end. On his mentioning a subject which I thought had bcti 
be postponed, I said : “ We will leave that till to-morrow.” 
“To-morrow]” he exclaimed, “to-morrow] That may 
ages! ” These w'ords were prophetic, and the last I hca 
from him. He was one of the oldest of my friends. 

December 10th. — Dined with Aders. A very remarkal 
and interesting evening. The party at dinner Blake the paii 
er, and Linnell, also a painter. In the evening. Miss Demn 
and Miss Flaxman came. 

Shall I call Blake artist, genius, mystic, or madman ] Pr< 
ably he is all. I will put down without method what I c 
recollect of the conversation of this remarkable man.t He 1 
a most interesting appearance. He is now old (sixty-eigb 

* The Fleet ^Street houses to the north had, till lately, formed a contimi 
range in front of the church. 

t The substance of H. C. R.’s intercourse with Blake is given in a papci 
Recollections,, which maybe found in Gilchrist’s “ Life of William Blal< 
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pale, with a Socratio countenance and an expression of great 
sweetness, though with something of languor about it except 
when animated, and then he has about him an air of inspira¬ 
tion. The conversation turned on art, poetry, and religion. 
He brought with him an engraving of his “Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
One of the figures in it is like a figure in a picture belonging to 
Mr. Aders. “ They say I stole it from this picture,” said 
Blake, “but I did it twenty years before I knew of this picture. 
However, in my youth, I was always studying paintings of this 
kind. No wonder there is a i-esemblance.” In this he seemed 
to explain humanli/ what he had done. But at another time 
he spoke of his paintings as being what he had seen in his 
visions. And when he said “ my visions,” it was in the ordinary 
unemphatic tone in which we speak of every-day matters. In 
the same tone he said repeatedly, “The Spirit told me.” I 
took occasion to say : “ You express yourself as Socrates used 
to do. What resemblance do you suppose there is between 
your spirit and hisl” — “The same as between our counte¬ 
nances.” He paused and added, “I was Socrates” ; and then, 
as if correcting himself, said, “ a sort of brother. I must have 
had conversations with him. So I had with Jesus Christ. I 
have an obscure recollection of having been with both of them.” 
I suggested, on philosophical grounds, the impossibility of sup¬ 
posing an immortal being created, an eternity d parte post 
without an eternity db parte ante. His eye brightened at this, 
and ho fully concurred with me. “ To be sure, it is impossi¬ 
ble. Wo arc all coexistent with God, members of the Divine 
body. Wo are all partakers of the Divine nature.” In this, 
by the by, Blake has but ado])ted an ancient Greek idea. As 
connected with this idea, 1 will mention here, though it formed 
part of our talk as we Were walking homeward, that on my 
asking in what light he viewed the great question concerning 
the deity of Jesus Christ, he said : “ He is the only God. But 
then,” ho added, “ and so am 1, and so arc you.” He had just 
before (and that occasioned my question) been speaking of the 
errors of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ should not have allowed 
himself to be crucified, and should not have attacked the gov¬ 
ernment. On my iiujuiring how this view could be reconciled 
with the sanctity and Divine (jualities of Jesus, Blake said : 
“He was not then become the Father.” Connecting, as well 
as one can, these frairnicntarv sentiments, it would be hard to 
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reproaches Wordsworth with being not a Christian, 1 
Platonist- 

It is one of the subtle remarks of Hume, on certain reli 
speculations, that the tendency of them is to make men 
ferent to whatever takes place, by destroying all ideas of 
and evil. I took occasion to apply this remark to some 
Blake had said. “ If so,” I said, “ there is no use in disc 
or education,—no difference between good and evil.’’ 
hastily broke in upon me : '' There is no use in educatic 
hold it to be wrong. It is the great sin. It is eating < 
tr(‘e of the knowledge of good and evil. This was the fa 
ITat o. He knew of nothing but the virtues and vices, anc 
and t‘vil. There is nothing in all that. Everything is 
in (JoTs eyes.” On my putting the obvious questior 
there nothing absolutely evil in what men do I 

judge of that. Perhaps not in God’s eyes.” He som^ 
Hpoko as if he denied altogether the existence of evil, an( 
we laul nothing to do with right and wrong; it bein^ 
cient to consider all things as alike the work of God. 
at other times he spoke of there being error in heav 
asked about the moral character of Dante, in width 

Vision,” — w^as he pure ^ Pure,” said Blake, “do yot 
there is any purity in God’s eyes 1 The angels in hea^ 
no more so than ‘ He chargeth his angels with J 
Ho afterwards represented the Supreme Being as li£ 
error, “ Did ho not repent him that he had made Nim 
It is easier to repeat the personal remarks of Blake thai 
metaphysical speculations, so nearly allied to the mosi 
site systems of philosophy. Of himself, he said he ac 
command. The Spirit said to him, “ Blake, he an arti 
nothing else.” In this there is felicity. His eye gl 
while lie spoke of the joy of devoting himself solely to 
art. Art is inspiration. When Michael Angelo, or E 
or Mr. Flaxman, does any of his fine things, he does tl 
the Spirit. Blake said : “ I should be sorry if I had am 
ly fame, for whatever natural glory a man has is so mud 
from his spiritual glory. I wish to do nothing for profit, 
to live for art. I want nothing whatever. I am quite 1 
Among the unintelligible things he expressed was his 
tinn between the natural world and the spiritual. The 
11 . j. S^wprlpriborn“ 
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“ Parts of Swedenborg’s scheme are dangerous. His sexua 
roligioii is so.” 

‘‘ I do not believe the world is round. I believe it is quit 
flat.” 

“ I have conversed with the spiritual Sun. I saw him o' 
PriuiroHo Hill ilo said, ‘Do you take me for the Gree 
Apollo r — ‘ No,’ I said * ‘ that ’ (pointing to the sky) ‘ is th 
(hvek Apollo. lie is Satan.’ ” 

I know what is true by internal conviction. A doctrir 
is told me. My heart says, ‘It must be true.’” I corrob 
nit(‘d this by remarking on the impossibility of the unlearnt 
man judging of what are called the external evidences ofreli 
ion, in which he heartily concurred. 

1 regret that I have been unable to do more than put do’v 
these few things. The tone and manner are incommunicab 
I'iu're iire a natural sweetness and gentility about Blake wbi 
are delightful. Ilis friend Linnell seems a great admirer.” * 
Ik'rhapB the best thing he said was his comparison of mo: 
with natural evil. “Who shall say that God thinks ev 
1'hat is a wise talc of the Mahometans, of the angel of t 
Lord that murdered the infant” (alluding to the “Hermit” 
Parnell, I supi)osc). “ Is not every infant that dies of dise 
murdered by an angel 1 ” 

December 17tk. — A short call this morning on Blake, 
dwidls in Fountain Court, in the Strand. I found him ii 
small r(u>m, which seems to be both a working-room and a b 
Yoom. Nothing could exceed the squalid air both of the ap 
nuuit and his dross yet there is diffused over him an air 
natural gentility. His wife has a good expression of com 

naiutc. 1 //^ \ j 

I found him at work on Dante. The book (Cary) ana 
sketchcB before him. He showed me his designs, of whic 
have nothing to say but that they evince a power I should 
have anticipated, of grouping and of throwing grace and n 
est over conceptions monstrous and horrible.t 

Our conversation began about Dante. He was an At 
. « a mcro politician, busied about this world, as 
till in his old age he returned to God, whom he had had ii 

childhood.” , , i a 

I tried to ascertain from Blake whether this charge oi 

^ TJnnp.ll nided Blake diirinor his life, and after his death took care 
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ism was not to be understood in a different sense from that 
which would be given to it according to the popular use of the 
word. But he would not admit this. Yet when he in like 
manner charged Locke with Atheism, and I remarked that 
Locke wrote on the evidences of Christianity and lived a vir¬ 
tuous life, Blake had nothing to say in reply. JSTor did he 
make the charge of wilful deception. I admitted that Locke’s 
doctrine leads to Atheism, and with this view Blake seemed to 
be satisfied. 

From this subject we passed over to that of good and evil, on 
which he repeated his former assertions more decidedly. He 
allowed, indeed, that there are errors, mistakes, &c.; and if 
these be evil, then there is evil. But these are only negations. 
Nor would he admit that any education should be attempted, 
except that of the cultivation of the imagination and fine arts. 
“ What are called the vices in the natural world are the high¬ 
est sublimities in the spiritual world.” When I asked wheth¬ 
er, if he had been • a father, he would not have grieved if his 
child had become vicious or a great criminal, be answered: 

When I am endeavoring to think rightly, I must not regard 
my own any more than other people’s weaknesses.” And when 
I again remarked that this doctrine puts an end to all exertion, 
or even wish to change anything, he made no reply. 

We spoke of the Devil, and I observed that, when a child, I 
thought the Manichean doctrine, or that of two principles, a 
rational one- He assented to this, and in confirmation asserted 
that he did not believe in the omnipotence of God. The 
language of the Bible on that*subject is only poetical or alle¬ 
gorical. Yet soon afterwards he denied that the natural world 
is anything. It is all nothing ; and Satan’s empire is the 
empire of nothing.” 

He reverted soon to his favorite expression, “ My visions.” 
“ I saw Milton, and he told me to beware of being misled 
by his ^ Paradise Lost.’ In particular, he wished me to show 
the falsehood of the doctrine, that carnal pleasures arose from 
the Fall. The Fall could not produce any pleasure.” As he 
spoke of Milton’s appearing to him, I asked whether he 
resembled the prints of him. He answered, “ AIL” — “ What 
age did he appear to be ? ” — Various ages, — sometimes 
a very old man.” He spoke of Milton as being at one time 

j 1 - _ 
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that thou wouldst always give the turn in his favor, not 

And I ought to add that-on his part, seemed 

equally unselfish. 

Towards the close of this year, Thornton * became con 
with the Times, Barnes afterwards said to me, We are c 
to you, not you to us.” I had mentioned Thornton to T 

This winter was rendered memorable by what was afte; 
spoken of as a crisis or crash in the mercantile world, 
banks failed. Some friends of mine wrote to ask if I woul 
a part of my property into cash, and advance it to them, 
sented to do this ; but their apprehensions proved to be g 
less, — the panic did not seriously affect them. To one 
to whom I could be of no service, I had the satisfaction 
ministering comfort. His was the case of a man who, 
life of industry and self-denial, finds the accumulations c 
than fifty years put in peril. He does not know whether 
not be left destitute. And, to use his own words, he ii 
old to begin life again, and too young to die.” He talke 
philosophically, yet with feeling. 

I spent my Christmas, as I had done many, at Eoysto 
there were in low spirits, on account of the failure of th^ 
bridge Bank. The Hashes say that, among their friend 
families are reduced from affluence to poverty, by lines 
blows of adversity. Heither Wedd Hashes fine organ, nor 
“ Epistle on the Use of Eiches,” could keep up our spirih 
notwithstanding good punch, our vivat to the New Year i 
a cheerful burst of glee. And never was there a less men 
Year in London than the present. 

* Thomas Thornton, who, in 1823, married Elizabeth, daughter of I 
brother Habakkuk. 
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girt 'with swords to elect the Grand Assize, a proceeding, it is i 
be hoped, to be soon brushed off with a multitude of other ant 
quated proceedings, which time has rendered inconvenient. 

February 6tJi. — Late at the Athenaeum. Hudson Gurne 
was there. He related with great effect the experience of Fe 
guson of Pitfour. Ferguson was a Scotch Member, a great su 
porter of Pitt’s, both in Parliament and at the table. Not a r 
fined man, but popular on account of his good-natured hospits 
ity, and of the favor he showed to national prejudices. In h 
old age he was fond of collecting young M. P.’s at his table, ai 
of giving them the benefit of his Parliamentary experience, whi( 
he used to sum up in these few axiomatic sentences : — 

“ I was never present at any debate I could avoid, or absei 
from any division I could get at. 

‘‘ I have heard many arguments which convinced my jud 
ment, but never one that influenced my vote. 

I never voted but once according to my own opinion, ai 
that was the worst vote I ever gave. 

“ I found that the only way to be quiet in Parliament w 
.always to vote with the Ministers, and never to take a place, 
February 18tL — Called on Blake. An amusing chat wi 
him. He gave me in his own handwriting a copy of Wore 
worth’s Preface to “ The Excursion.” At the end there is tl 
note : — 

Solomon, when he married Pharaoh’s daughter, andbecat 
a convert to the heathen mythology, talked exactly in this w 
of Jehovah, as a very inferior object of man’s contemplation. 1 
also passed him by ‘ unalarnied,’ and was permitted. Jehov 
dropped a teai', and followed him by his Spirit into the abstrs 
void. It is called the Divine mercy. Satan dwells in it, b 
mercy does not dwell in him.” 

Of Wordsworth Blake talked as before. Some of his writir 
proceed from the Holy Spirit, but others are the work of t 
Devil. However, on this subject, I found Blake’s langua 
more in accordance with orthodox Christianity than befo 
He talked of being under the direction of self. Ecason, as i 
creature of man, is opposed to God’s grace. He warmly declai 
that all he knew is in the Bible. But he understands the Bi 
in its spiritual sense. As to the natural sense, he says : ‘W 
taire was commissioned by God to expose that. I have 1 
much intercourse with Voltaire, and he said to me, ‘I^bl 
phemed the Son of Man, and it shall be forgiven me ’; 1 
they (the enemies of Voltaire) blasphemed the Holy Ghost 
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me, and it shall not be forgiven them.” I asked in what lan¬ 
guage Voltaire spoke, “ To my sensations, it was English. It 
was like the touch of a musical key. He touched it, probably, 
French, but to my ear it became English.” I spoke again of 
the form of the persons who appear to him, and asked why he 
did not draw them. It is not worth while. There are so 
many, the labor would be too great. Besides, there would be 
no use. As to Shakespeare, he is exactly like the old engiw- 
ing, which is called a bad one. I think it very good.” 

I inquired of Blake about his writings. I have written 
more than Voltaire or Rousseau. Six or seven epic poems as 
long as Homer, and twenty tragedies as long as Macbeth.” He 
showed me his vision (for so it may be called) of Genesis, — 
as understood by a Christian visionary.” He read a passage 
at random ; it was striking. He will not print any more. “ I 
write,” he says, when commanded by the spirits, and the 
moment I have written I see the words fly about the room in 
all directions. It is then published, and the spirits can read. 
My MS. is of no further use. I have been tempted to burn 
my MSS., but my wife vron’t let me.”— “ She is right,” said 
I. You have written these, not from yourself, but by order 
of higher beings. The MSS. are theirs, not yours. You can¬ 
not tell what purpose they may answer unforeseen by you.” 
He liked this, and said he would not destroy them. He re¬ 
peated his philosophy. Everything is the work of God or the 
Devil. There is a constant falling off from God, angels becom¬ 
ing devils. Every man has a devil in him, and the conflict is 
eternal between a man’s* self and God, &C., &c. He told me 
my copy of his songs would be five guineas, and was pleased 
by my manner of receiving this information. He spoke of 
his horror of money, — of his having turned pale when money 
was offered him. 

H. C. R. TO Miss Wordsworth. 

[No date, but the postmark is February.] 

My dear Friend, — I did a mighty foolish thing when I 
intimated at the close of my last letter that I should write 
again very soon. This was encouraging — not to say inviting 
— you to postpone writing till I had so written. Now I have, 
you see, not fulfilled my intention. And I take up my pen 
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mised. And, besides, the quantity of what I shall then have 
sent you will entitle me to some notice from you. 

Of my friends here, there are few to mention. Clarkson. 
Jun., you will probably soon see. He means to visit you, if 
possible, on the circuit. He will give you all Playford and 
Woodbridge news. The Lambs are really improving. If you 
look into the last New Monthly Magazine, you will be delighted 
by perceiving that Charles Lamb is himself again. His pecu¬ 
liar mixture of wit and fancy is to be found there in all itg 
charming individuality. No one knows better than he the 
proportions of earnestness and gayety for his undefinable 
compositions. His health, I think, is decidedly improving. 

A few evenings ago I met at his house one of the attachk 
to the gi’eat Lombard Street shop. He said that Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s works had been repeatedly inquired after lately j and 
that the inquirers had been referred to' Hurst’s house. This 
led to a talk about the new edition, and the new arrangement. 
Lamb observed : There is only one good order. — and that is 
the order in which they were written, — that is, a history of 
the poet’s mind.” This would be true enough of a poet whc 
produced everything at a heat, where there is no pondering, 
and pausing, and combining, and accumulating, and bringing 
to bear on one point the inspirations and the wise reflections 
of years. 

In the last edition, — I hope I shall never see it, — of course 
not meaning the variorum editions of Commentators, but ii. 
the last of the author’s own editions intended for future gen 
erations, the editor will say to himself, — aware of the habii 
people have of beginning at the beginning, and ending at the 
end, — How shall I be best understood and most strongly felt 
By what train of thought and succession of feelings is the 
reader to be led on, — how will his best faculties and wisesi 
curiosity be most excited The dates given to the table of 
contents will be sufficient to inform the inquisitive reader hov 
the poet’s own mind was successively engaged. Lamb disap 
proves (and it gave me pleariire to find I was authorizec 
his opinion in the decided opinion I had from the first) of 
the classification into poems of fancy, imagination, and reflec 
tion. The reader who is enjoying (for instance) to the top of 
his bent the magnificent Ode which in every classification ough 
to be the last, does not stay to ask, nor does he care, what fac 
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of man, and the productions of his ‘faculties. They exist not 
in absolute independent singleness.” To attempt ascertain¬ 
ing. curiously the preponderance of any one faculty in eac|i 
work is a profitless labor. 

An editor such as Dr. Johnson would make short work of it. 
All the elegies, all the odes, all the sonnets, all the etceteras 
together. But then your brother has had the impcrtineiico to 
plague the critics by producing works that cannot be brought 
under any of the heads of Enfield’s “ Speaker,” though he has 
not a few that might be entitled, A Copy of Verses. Why a 
copy 1 I used to ask when a school-boy. Goethe has taken 
this class of poems under his especial protection. And his 

Gelegenheit’s Gedichte ” (Occasional Poems) are among the 
most delightful of his works. My favorites of this class among 
your brother’s works are, Lady 1 the Songs of Spring were in 
the Grove,” and Lady ! I rifled a Parnassian Cave.” 

One exception I am wulling to make in favor of the Sonnet, 
though otherwise a classification according to metrical form is 
the most unmeaning. 

If I may venture to express the order that I should most 
enjoy, it would be one formed on the great objects of human 
concern ; though I should be by no means solicitous about any, 
or care for the inevitable blendings and crossings of classes. 
Were these poems in Italian, one grand class would be alia 
hella Natnra. Unluckily, we want this phrase, which both the 
Germans and French have. Der sclionen Natui' gewidmet. 
Such a heading would be affected in English. Still, I should 
like to see brought together all the poems which are founded 
on that intense love of nature, — that exquisitive discernment 
of its peculiar charms, —and that almost deification of nature 
which poor Blake (but of that hereafter) reproaches your 
brother with. As subdivisions, would be the Duddon, the 
Memorials, the naming of places. One division of the Sonnets 
would correspond with this great class. 

After nature come the contemplations of humaii life, viewed 
in its great features, — infancy and youth, —active life (viz. 
the happy warrior), — old age and death. Collateral witli tlieso 
are the affections arising out of the social relations, — matc'rnal 
and filial, —fraternal and connubial love, <&c., Jsc., <fec. ''riion 
there is a third great division, which might be entitled The. Age. 
Here we should be forced to break into the Sonnets, in which 
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pendence, — scorning presents,^and of snch native delicacy in 
words, &c., (fee., &c. —that I have not scrupled promising to 
bring him and Mr. Wordsworth together. He expressed his 
thanks strongly, saying : You do me honor : Mr. Wordsworth 
is a great man. Besides, he may convince me I am wrong 
about him; I have been wrong before now,” &c. Coleridge 
has visited Blake, and I am told talks finely about him. 

That I might not encroach on a third sheet, I have com¬ 
pressed what I had to say about Blake. You must see him 
one of these days, and he will interest you, at all events, what¬ 
ever character you give to his mind. 

I go on the 1st of March on a circuit, which will last a 
month. If you write during that time direct, ‘‘ On the Nor¬ 
folk Circuit ” ; if before, direct here. 

My best remembrances to Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth. And 
recollect again that you are not to read all this letter to any 
one if it will offend. And you are yourself to forgive it, com¬ 
ing from one who is 

. Affectionately your friend, 

H. C. K 

March 22d. — A consultation in a libel case for a Methodist 
preacher. Rather a comic scene. The zeal as well as the 
taste of the partisans of the prosecutor was shown in the brief. 
One sentence I copy as a specimen : “ This shameful trash, 
originating in the profoundest malice, nurtured and propagated 
on the base hope of extortion, has ingratitude unparalleled foi 
its stain, wickedness hitherto undiscovered for its nature, and 
the indelible shame of its own reputation to seal the abhorreni 
character of its crime.” 

March 2Sd. — Was much pleased with my great-niecc 
(daughter of Tom). She has as many indications of sensibil¬ 
ity and talent as I ever witnessed in a child not much more 
than two years old. She sings with apparently a full feeling 
of what she sings. 

April 16th ,—A report concerning-sufficiently spreac 

to make his return from the Continent necessary. Yet 
says he is quite satisfied that the report is groundless. It can 
not be traced to any authority whatever, and it is of a kinc 
which, though highly injurious, might arise out of the mos' 
insignificant of idle remarks. A says to B, “ Nobody knowi 
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• tv ^®eps away 1 Can he be in difficulties % ” In speaking 
matter to D, 0 acknowledges that there is a suspicion 
^ is ill difficulties, and adds: I hope there is noth- 

^ it, for I had a high opinion of him. Better say noth- 
Surmises increase, and the whisper goes down to Z, and 
^ i^ack and crosses and jostles ; and unless some one gives 
7^4 trouble to write to the subject of these reports, he 

liome to find his reputation gone. 

2Sd. — Called late on Lamb. He lent me a humor- 
’ Essay on Deformity,” which I read with pleasure. It 
IXy much in Lamb’s own style of humor, and is a piece of 
self-satire, if not written in the assumed character of a 
J«^^-1backed, diseased member of Parliament. Published by 
1794, the author, William Hay, Esq. He would have 
^ ^ \ kiiowm to the wits of his age.* 

18ili, — At night over Coleridge’s Aids to Eeflcction,” 
wffiich has interested me greatly and occupied me much 
^'to. It has remarkable talent and strange singularities. 

' that of the vulgar, his philosophy his own. This 

1 - exhibits the best adaptation of Kantian principles to 
religious sentiment. 

—That beautiful composition, in the special sense of 
compounded of the production of the Scotch Abp. Leigh- 
5^.i::i.dL himself, I compared to an ancient statue said to be made 
f iv-oi:-yr and gold, likening the part belonging to the Archbishop. 
0 and that belonging to Coleridge to gold. Coleridge 

>1^X0 wliere admits that, musing over Leighton’s text, he was not 
bvsxy 3 able to distinguish what was properly his own from what 
'iiB iIoT*ived from his master. Instead of saying in my journal 
MVt, lx is philosophy is his own, and Ins religion that of the vul- 
nr, xitTLight I not more truly have said that he was not unwilling 
r BoxIX.e publication to write both esoterically and exoterically 'I 
^r<x.2/ 20th.—A.t Miss Sharpe’s. A small but agreeable 

ai'hy, -the Flaxmans, Aikins, &c. Samuel Rogers came 

ite, sxxid spoke about Wordsworth’s poems with great respect, 
lit w it.li regi-et at his obstinate adherence to his peculiarities. 

,X —There was at this time a current anecdote that 
once said to Wordsworth, “ If you would let me edit 
on IT 3 poems, and give me leave to omit some half-dozen, and 
iak.c 3 o. few trifling alterations, I would engage that you should 
G popular a poet as any living.” Wordsworth’s answer is 

^ “Wox-ks on Deformity, &c., by William Hay. London, 1794. 4to. 2 vols. 
t ’VVi.'itten in 1862: t Written in 1862. 
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said to have been : I am much obliged to you, Mr. Eogers ; 
I am a poor man, but I would rather remain as I am.” 

May 26th. — Mr. Scargill ^ breakfasted with me. A sensible 
man. He said, an Englishman is never happy but when he is 
miserable; a Scotchman is never at home but when he is 
abroad ; an Irishman is at peace only when he is fighting. 

Called on Meyer of Red Lion Square, where Lamb was sit¬ 
ting for his portrait.t A strong likeness ; but it gives him the 
air of a thinking man, and is more like the framer of a system 
of philosophy than the genial and gay author of the “ Essays 
of Elia.” 

May 27th ,—At the Haymarket. An agreeable evening. 
I saw nothing but Liston. In “ Quite Correct ” he is an inn¬ 
keeper, very anxious to be quite correct, and understanding 
everything literally. His humorous stupidity is the only 
pleasant thing in the piece. In Paul Pry ” he is not the 
mar-plot but the make-plot of the play, for by his prying and 
picking out of the water some letter by which a plot is detect¬ 
ed, he exposes a knavish housekeeper, who is on the point of 
inveigling an old bachelor into marriage. Liston’s inimitable 
face is the only amusement. 

Jime 5th, — A party at Miss Benger’s. Saw Dr. Kitchener, 
of gastronomic celebrity, but had no conversation with him. 
A grave and formal man, with long face and spectacles. Other 
authors were there, —a Mr. Jerdan, the editor of the Literary 
Gazette,X a work I do not like ; Miss Landon, a young poetess, 
— a starling, — the “ L. E. L.” of the Gazette, with a gay good- 
humored face, which gave me a favorable impression; an 
Australian poet, with the face of a frog; and Miss Porter 
(Jane), who is looking much older than when I last saw her. 

June 12th. — With W. Pattisson at Irving’s. We took tea 
there. Some slight diminution of respect for him. He avowee! 
intolerance. Thought the Presbyterian clergy were right ir 
insisting on the execution of Aikenhead for blasphemy. § Yei 

* The supposed author of the “ Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister.” 

t There is a lithograph by Vinter of this portrait in Barry Cornwall’s “ Me^ 
naoir of Charles Lamb,” p. 192. 

X Literary Gazette, and Journal of Belles Leitres, Arts, Scieiices, ^c. A 
weekly periodical established in 1817’, under the editorship of William Jerdan 
Esq., and continued by the Rev. H. Christmas. 

§ Thomas AUcenhead, a student of eighteen, was hanged at Edinburgh, ii 
1697, for having uttered free opinions about the Trinity and some of the booki 
of the Bible. Ilis offence was construed as blasphemy under an old Scottisl 
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I cannot deny the consistency of this. The difficulty lies in 
reconciling any form of Christianity with tolerance. There 
came in several persons, who were to read the Prophets with 
Irving. I liked what I saw of these people, but Pattisson and 
I came away, of course, before the reading began. Irving has 
sunk of late in public opinion in consequence of his writing 
and preaching about the millennium, which, as he said this 
afternoon, he believes will come in less than forty years. He is 
certainly an enthusiast, — I fear, too, a fanatic. 

June ISth — Called early on Blake. He was as wild as 
ever, with no great novelty. He talked, as usual, of the spirits, 
asserted that he had committed many murders, that reason is 
tiie only evil or sin, and that careless people are better than 
those who, &c., &c. 

June 15th, — Called at Montagu’s. Bode with him, Mrs. 
Montagu, and Irving to Highgate. Coleridge, as usual, very 
eloquent, but, as usual, nothing remains now in my mind that 
I can venture to insert here. I never took a note of Coleridge’s 
conversation which was not a caput mortuum. But still there 
is a spirit, and a glorious spirit too, in what he says at all 
times. Irving was not brilliant, but gloomy in his denuncia¬ 
tions of God’s vengeance against the nation for its irreligion. 
By the by, Coleridge declaims against Irving for his reveries 
about the Prophecies. Irving, however, pleased me by his 
declaration on Monday, that Coleridge had convinced him that 
he was a bibliolatrist. 

June 17th, EemJ — Went down to Witham, aijd Pattissoh 
drove me to Maldon, that I might exercise my electoral fran¬ 
chise. The Pattissons were then Whigs and Liberals, and Mr. 
Lennard was their candidate. There was a sort of medium 
man, a Mr. Wynn, a Tory, but less offensive than Quentin 
Dick, a vulgar anti-papist. I gave a plumper for Lennard, 
and made a speech on the hustings. I began wilfully with a 
few sentences meant for fun, and gained a little applause. I 
declared that I was an enemy to popish practices. But when 
I turned round and said that the anti-Catholic laws were 
of a popish character, and therefore I was against them, the 
storm of hisses and screams was violent. One fellow cried 
out: “ Don’t believe that feller, — he’s a lawyer, — he’s paid 
for what he says.” I enjoyed the row, and could well imagine 


intercede for him: but so far were thev from secoiirlino-hid nefirmn fhev 
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how a man used to being abused, and knowing that it is hi, 
party, and not he, that is attacked, can very well bear it. 

Jime 27th. — Dined at Flaxman’s. Mr. Tulk, late M. P 
for Sudbury, his father-in-law, Mr. Norris, and a namesake oi 
mine, Mr. Eobinson, I think an M. P. Our talk chiefly oi 
public matters. The littleness of this sort of greatness i 
now so deeply impressed on m#, that I am in no danger oi 
overestimating the honors which public office confers. Th 
quiet and dignity attendant on a man of genius, like Flaxman 
are w^orth immeasurably more than anything which ‘popula 
favor can give. The afternoon was as lively as the oppressiv 
heat would permit. 


Irish Tour.* 

Jidy SOtk .— I left London early by coach, and the joume; 
was rendered pleasant by an agreeable companion, the son o 
an old and valued friend. On passing through Devizes, I ha 
a mortifying sense of my own forgetfulness, as well as of th 
transiency of human things. There I spent three years a 
school. But I could not without difficulty find an individus 
in the place who knows me now. Not a school-fellow have 
any recollection of. The very houses had nearly grown or 
of knowledge ; and an air of meanness in the streets w^as ver 
unpleasant to me. Yet, had I not been expected elsewhere, 
should have stayed a night at' the Bear.! I could, perhapi 
have found out some once familiar walk. 

We w’ere «et dowm at Melksham, tw’elve miles before Batl 
at the house of the mother of my' companion, Mrs. Evans, 
widow.$ Her sister-in-law and a cousin w^ere there, one daugl 
ten and thi-ee sons, besides my companion. They seemed i 
have one heart between them all, and to be as affectionate 
knot of worthy people as I ever saw. Mrs. Evans and h( 
sister were glad to see an old acquaintance, who enabled thei 
to live over again some hours they might otherwise have fo 
gotten forever. 

^ This tour is given more at length than usual, as one in which Mr. Robi 
son himself felt especial interest. He says of it: “ My Reminiscences of tti 
journey were written nearly eight years ago (i. e. in 1843), when I by no men 
thought I should write so much as I have done, and when I hoped merely th 
I might be able to produce something worth preserving for friends after n 
death. I had already written an account of my adventures in Holstein 
1807, and what I \vrote next is contained in the following pages.” 

t The inn formerly kept by the father of Sir T. Lawence. 

t 'file widow of "my excellent friend Joseph Evans, who died in 181 
and who was a son of Dr. Evans of Bristol. Princinal of a Bantist nolle 
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August Jfth. —I proceeded to tlie Hot Wells, Bristol. 

— My journal expresses disgust at the sight of the 
river Avon, “ a deep bank of solid dirty clay on each side, with 
a streamlet of liquid mud in the centre.” I should not think 
it worth while to mention this, were it not to add that a few 
years since I found this Western port vastly improved by the 
formation of a wet dock, so that the city is in a degree re¬ 
lieved from the nuisance of a tidal river. I had the company 
of a younger son of Mrs. Evans.f 

August 6th. — I embarked in a steamer for Cork. The cab¬ 
in passengers paid £ 1 each ; the steerage passengers 2 5. A 
pleasant voyage, with pleasant companions, whom I have never 
heard of since. 

August 6th. — Landed early in the Cove of Cork. And four 
of us were put on a jaunting-car or jingle. I was amused and 
surprised by the efficiency of man and beast. The animal, 
small and rough, but vigorous ; the driver all rags and vi¬ 
vacity. He managed—how I could not conceive — to pack us 
all on his car, and vast quantities of luggage too, with the 
oddest tackle imaginable, — pack-thread, handkerchiefs, &c., 
<fec. 

Rem.X — My first impression of the Irish poor was never 
altered. The men were all rags. Those who did not beg or 
look beggingiy (and many such I saw) were worse dressed 
than an English beggar. The women, though it was summer, 
had on dark cloth cloaks. Yet, except the whining or howling 
beggars, the gayety of these poverty-stricken creatures seemed 
quite invincible. 

“ And they, so perfect is their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement.’' 

O’Connell one day, pointing to a wretched house, said to me, 

Had you any idea of so much wretchedness ” I answered, 
‘‘ I had no idea of so little wretchedness with such destitution.” 

August 7th. — I rose early and took a walk in the city. After 
breakfast, seeing in the coffee-room two gentlemen who ap¬ 
peared to be barristers, I presented my card to them, told them 
I was an English barrister, and requested them to take me into 
court. They complied with great politeness. The name of 
one was Thwaites. The courts, two wretched buildings in the 

.Written in 1843. 

t Either he or his brother is now the printer and part proprietor of 
Punch.—U. C. R., 1843. 

I Written in 1843. 
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shape of meeting-houses; the jury sitting aloft in the gallei 
and the counsel, on one side, sitting so near the gallery th 
they were obliged to lift up their heads ludicrously to catch 
glimpse of the foreman. 

I went first into the Nisi Prius Court. Mr. Justice Torre 
was sitting. A very young-looking, fair-complexioned, mi 
and gentlemanly man. A point of law was being argued. T 
prominent man at the bar was a thick-set, broad-faced, goc 
humored, middle-aged person, who spoke with the air of o 
conscious of superiority. It was Daniel O’Connell. He beg: 
to talk over with Mr. Thwaites the point under discussion, 
could not help putting in a word. You seem, sn, to be ( 
our profession,” said O’Connell. “ I am an English barriste] 
He asked my name, and from that moment commenced a seri 
of civilities which seem likely to be continued, and may great 
modify this journey. He took me by the arm, led me fre 
court to court, as he had business in most cases, and yet fom 
time to chat with me at intervals all the day. • He made mu 
of me, and, as I have no doubt, from a mere exuberance < 
good-nature. 

In the other court was Baron Pennefather, a man whom ; 
the bar praised for his manners as well as for his abilities. I 
had nevertheless a droll ah*, with a simplicity somewhat qu 
zical. 

With the judges as well as the bar and the people O’Conn 
seemed to be a sort of pet; his good-humor probably atoni 
for his political perversities, and, what must have been to his c 
leagues more objectionable, his great success. Bennett, K. < 
was his chief opponent, —a complete contrast. Wagget, I 
corder of Cork, is a man of ingratiating sweetness of manni 
Among the juniors is O’Loghlen, a rising man with a go 
face.* 

I found that business was transacted with more gravity a 
politeness than I had expected. An insurance cause was tri( 
in which both judges and counsel seemed to be at fault. Il 
only recently that insurances have been effected here. < 
questions of evidence greater latitude was allowed than in c 
English courts. That is, there was more common sense, wn 
fewer technicalities. I amused myself attending to the bn 
ness, with one incident to divert my mind, and that is w^oi 
mentioning. 

* I hnve since met him nt Rolfe’s, when he, tlie Soiicitof-General of Ireln 
was visiting the Soliciror-Genenil of England. He died, lamented, as Mat 

the Rolls. —H. a R. ’ 
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I recollected that among my school-fellows at Devizes was a 
Cork boy, named Johnson. I had heard of his being an at¬ 
torney. I recalled his countenance to my mind, — red hair, 
reddish eyes, very large nose, and fair complexion. I looked 
about, and actually discovered my old school-fellow in th€ 
Under Sheriff. On inquiry, I found I was right in my guess. 
When the judge retired, I went up to the Under Sheriff and 
said, Will you allow me to ask you an impertinent question'? ’ 
His look implied, Any question that is %ot impertinent.” — 
“ Were you at school at Devizes 1” — Yes, I was. Why, you 
are not an old school-fellow 1” — Yes, I am.” — “I shall he 
glad to talk with you.” Our conversation ended in my en¬ 
gaging to dine with him to-morrow. 

August 8th. — The morning was spent in lounging about the 
environs of Cork, about which I shall say nothing here. In 
the afternoon I went to my old school-fellow, Johnson, whom ] 
found handsomely housed in the Parade. Accompanied him 
and two strangers in a jingle to his residence at our landing- 
place, Passage. From first to last I could not bring myself 
back to his recollection; but I had no difficulty in satisfying 
him that I had been his school-fellow, so many were the recol¬ 
lections we had in common. Johnson has a wdfe, an agreeable 
woman, and a large fine family. He gave me an account of 
himself. He began the world with a guinea, and by close atten¬ 
tion* to business is now at the head of his profession. Foi 
many years he has been Solicitor to the Admiralty, Excise 
Customs, and Stamp Office. He is a zealous Protestant, — ] 
fear an Orangeman. I therefore avoided politics, for, had 
quarrelled, we could not, as formerly, have settled our differ¬ 
ence by a harmless boxing-match. But our old school was 2 
subject on which we both had great pleasure in talking. Oui 
recollections were not always of the same circumstances, anc 
so we could assist each other. Do you remember Cuthbert % ’ 
said his daughter. What,” said I, a shy, blushing lad, ven 
gentle and amiable 1 ” She turned to her father, and said ; “ I 
we could have doubted that this gentleman was your school 
fellow, this would be enough to convince us. He has describee 
Cuthbert as he was to the last.” She said this with tears ii 
her eyes. He was the friend of the family, and but lateb 
dead. Johnson promised that if I would visit him on my re 
turn, he would invite three or four school-fellows to. meet me. 

The drive to Passage was very beautiful; but the boy win 
drove me did not keep his promise, to call for me befor( 
nine, to take me back, and so I had to walk. 
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' u4 iirjiist 9ih. — This, too, a very interesting day. I ros 
early, strolled on the fine Quay, and breakfasted. x4fter eigli 
I was packed upon the Killarney Mail, with a crowded mas 
of passengers and luggage, heaped up in defiance of all reguk 
tions of Parliament or prudence. The good-humor with whic 
every one submitted to inconveniences was very national 
was wedged in behind when I heard a voice exclaim: Yo 
must get down, Mr. Robinson, and sit by O’Connell in from 
He insists on it.” The voice was that of a barrister whom 
had seen in coui't, and who, by pressing me to change place 
with him, led to my having jas interesting a ride as can b 
imagined; for the glorious Counsellor,” as he was hailed b 
the natives on the road, is a capital companion, with hig' 
animal spirits, infinite good temper, great earnestness in dk 
cussion, and replete with intelligence on all the subjects w 
talked upon. There was sufi&cient difference between us t 
produce incessant controversy, and sufficient agi'eement t' 
generate kindness and respect. Perceiving at first that h 
meant to have a long talk on the stirring topics of the day, 
took an early opportunity of saying : In order that we shouL 
be on fair terms, as I know a great deal about you, and yoi 
know nothing about me, it is right that I should tell you tha 
I am by education a Dissenter, that I have been brought u] 
to think, and do think, the Roman Catholic Church the greates 
enemy to civil and religious liberty, and that from a religious 
point of view it is the object of my abhorrence. But, at the sami 
time, you cannot have, politically, a warmer friend. I thinl 
emancipation your right. I do not allow myself to ask whethe 
in like circumstances you would grant us what you demand 
Emancipation is your right. And were I a Roman Catholic 
there is no extremity I would not risk in order to get it.” 

These,, as nearly as possible, were my words. On m> 
ending, he seized me by the hand very cordially, and said : 
would a thousand times rather talk with one of your way of 
thinking than with one of my own.” Of course the question of 
the truth or falsehood of the several schemes of religion was 
not once adverted to, but merely the collateral questions of i 
historical or judicial bearing. And on all these O’Connell hac 
an infinite advantage over me, in his much greater acquaint 
ance with the subject. He maintained stoutly that intoleranc( 
is no essential principle of the Roman Catholic Church, but h 
nuhappily introduced by politicians for secular interests, tlu 
priests of all religions having yielded on this point to kings 
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and magistrates. Of this he did not convince me. He also 
affirmed — and this may be true — that during the reign of 
Queen Mary not a single Protestant was put to death in Ire¬ 
land. Hor was there any reaction against the Protestants 
during the reign of James IT. 

Our conversation w^as now and then amusingly diversified 
by incidents. It was known on the road that ‘‘ the glorious 
Counsellor ” was to be on the coach, and therefore at every 
village, and wherever we changed horses, there was a knot of 
people assembled to cheer him.. The country we traversed 
was for the most part wdld, naked, and comfortless. 

I will mention onh^- the little town of Macroom, because I 
he 3 :e alighted, and was shown the interior of a gentleman’s 
seat (Hedges Eyre, Esq.), — a violent Orangeman, I was told. 
However, in spite of the squire, there was in the town a signboai'd 
on which was the very “ Counsellor ” himself, with a visage as 
fierce as the Saracen’s head. He would not confess to having 
sat for the picture, and promised us one still finer on the road. 

On a very wild plain he directed my attention to a solitary 
tree, at a distance so great that it wns difficult to believe a 
rifle would carry a ball so far. Yet here a gTeat-unclc of 
O’Connell’s was shot. He had declared that he would shoot a 
man who refused to fight him on account of his being a 
Catholic. For this he was proclaimed under a law passed after 
the Eevolution, authorizing the government to declare it lawful 
to put to death the proclaimed individuals. He never left his 
house unarmed, and he kept at a distance from houses and 
places where his enemies might lie in wait for him; but he 
had miscalculated the power of the rifle. 

At one of tlie posting-houses there was with the crowd a 
very, very old woman, with gray eyes, far apart, and an ex¬ 
pression that reminded me of that excellent woman, D. W. 
As soon as we stopped she exclaimed, with a piercing voice ; 
“ 0 that I should live to see your noble honor again ! Do 
give me something, your honor, to — ” “ Why, you are an 

old cheat,” cried the Counsellor. Did you not ask me 
for a sixpence last time, to buy a nail for your coffin I 

believe I did, your honor, and I thought it.”— “ Well, then, 
there’s a shilling for you, but only on condition that you are 
dead before I come this way again.” She caught the shilling, 
and gave a scream of joy that quite startled me. She set up 
a caper, and cried out : I ’ll buy a new cloak, — I ’ll buy a new 
cloak 1 ” — ‘‘ You foolish old woman, nobody will give you a 

VOL. II. 3 D 
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shilling if yon have a new cloak on.” — ^‘0, but I won’t 
it here, I won’t wear it here 1 ” And, when the horses st, 
we left her still capering, and the collected mob shoutir 
praises of ‘^the glorious Counsellor.” Everywhere he s€ 
to be the object of warm attachment on the part of the p 
And even from Protestants I heard a very high charad 
him as a private gentleman. 

To recur once more to our conversation. On my telling 
that if he could prove his assertion that intolerance is r 
herent in Roman Catholicism, he would do more than b 
other means to reconcile Protestants to Roman Catholi 
that the fires of Smithfield are oftener thought of tha 
seven sacraments or the mass, he recommended Mi 

Letters to a Prebendary,” ^ and a pamphlet on the Ca 
claims by Dr. Troy.f He said : Of all the powerful into 
I have ever encountered. Dr. Troy’s is the most powerful 

He related a very important occurrence, which, if true, ^ 
by this time to be one of the acknowledged facts of his- 
During the famous rising of the Irish volunteers, in 178i 
leaders of the party, the Bishop of Bristol, Lord Charlc 
and Mr. Flood, had resolved on declaring the independeu 
Ireland. At a meeting held for the purpose of drawii 
the proclamation, Grattan made his appearance, and confoi 
them all by his determined opposition. Unless you pr 
to death this instant, or pledge your honor that you will 
don the project, I will go instantly to the Castle, and den 
you all as traitors.” His resolution and courage pre'v 
This was known to the government, and therefore it was 
the government assented to the grant of a pension by the 
Parliament. 

We arrived, about four o’clock, at the mean and uncoi 
able little town of Killarney. On our arrival O’Connell 

* “ Letters to a Prebendary; Being an Answer to Reflections on Pope 
the Rev. J. Sturges, LL. D. With remarks on the Opposition of Hoadl;; 
the Doctrines of the Church of England, &c. By the Kev. John Milner.” 
Chester, 1800. 4to. 

t Archbishop of Dublin. An Irish friend to whom I have shown tl 
sage thinks that H. C. R. must have confounded names, and that it 
Father Arthur O’Leary O’Connell spoke as having produced a p( 
pamphlet on the Catholic claims. O’Leary’s “ Loyalty Asserted ” aj 
in ,1777. His “ Essay on Tolemtion ; or, Plea for Liberty of Consc 
appeared in 1780 or 1781. 

t This anecdote does not seem to be correct as it stands. There 
rising of volunteers in 1786: onlv a weak and ineffectual convein 
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just as I was about to alight : You are aware hj this time 
that I am king of this part of Ireland. Now, as I have the 
power, I tell you that I wull not suffer you to alight until you 
give me your word of honor that on Monday next you will be 
at the house of my brother-in-law, Mr. M^Swiney, at Cahir. 
There I shall be with my family, and you must then accom¬ 
pany nie to Derrynane, my residence. Now, promise me that 
instantly.” — “I am too well aware of your power to resist 
you ; and therefore I do promise.” He took me to the Kenmare 
Arms, and introduced me as a particular friend; and I have 
no doubt that the attentions T received were greatly owing to 
the recommendation of so powerful a patron. A glance shows 
me thaii this spot deserves all .its fame for the beauty of its 
environs. 

August 10th. —Having risen early and begun my breakfast, 
I was informed by my landlord, that four gentlemen would be 
glad if I would join them in an excm'sion to the Lower Lake. 
Two were a father and son, by no means companionable, but 
perfectly innocuous. The other two were very good society ; 
one Mr. J. White, of Glengariff, a nephew of Lord Bantry ; 
the other a Mr. Smith, the son of a magistrate, whose familj^ 
came into Ireland under Cromwell. We walked to Ross Castle, 
and there embarked on the lake for Muckruss Abbey, where we 
saw bones and fragments of cofhns lying about most offensively. 
We next proceeded to the Tore Lake, landed at Tore Cottage, 
and saw a cascade. At Innisfallen Island we had the usual 
meal of roasted salmon. The beauties of these places, — are 
they not written in the guide-books ] Our coxswain was an in¬ 
telligent man, and not the worse for believing in the O’Dono- 
ghiie and his spectral appearances. 

August 11th. —Walked up the mountain Mangerton. Had 
a little boy for our guide. He took us by a glen from Mr. 
Coltman’s new house. On our way we saw a number of cows, 
where the pasture is said to be rich, and our little guide pointecl 
out a ledge of stone where, he said, a man goes a-summering.” 
He attends to the cows, and lives under the shelter of the 
ledge of stone. We saw, of course, the famous Devil’s Punch¬ 
bowl. On the summit a magnificent mountain scene presented 
itself Three gentlemen as well as ourselves were there, and 
one of them, a handsome young man, with the air of an officer, 
accosted me with the question whether I was not at Munich 
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man, a well-behaved man, and an admirable player. He played 
the huntsman’s chorus in '' Der Freischiitz.” I think he would, 
without the echo, make his fortune in London. 

At the middle of the Gap sat a forlorn, cowering object, a 
woman aged 105. She is said to have survived all her kin. 
She spoke Irish only. Her face all wrinkles; her skin like 
that of a dried fish. I never saw so frightful a creatm’o in the 
human form. Swuft must have seen such a one when he 
described his Goldrums.^ 

August litlh. — Took my place on an outside car (a Eus- 
sian drosky, in fact), a by no means inconvenient vehicle on 
good roads. At five, reached the house of Mr. M‘Swiney, at 
Cahir. It would have been thought forlorn in England. In 
Ireland, it placed the occupier among the lionoratiores. Here 
I found a numerous family of O’Connells. Airs. O’Connell an 
invalid, very lady-like and agreeable. There were six or seven 
other ladies, well-bred, some young and handsome. It was a 
strict fast day. The dinner, however, was a very good one, 
and no mortification to me. Salmon, trout, various vegetables, 
sweet puddings, pie, cream, custards, (fee., ic. There was for 
the invalid a single dish of meat, of which T was invited to 
partake. On arriving at the table, O’Connell knocked it with 
the handle of his knife, — every one put his hand to his face, 
and O’Connell begged a blessing in the usual way, adding 
something in an inaudible whisper. At the end every one 
crossed himself. I was told that O’Connell had not tasted 
food all day. He is rigid in the discharge of all the formali¬ 
ties of his church, but with the utmost conceivable liberality 
towards others; and there is great hilarity in his ordinary 
manners. 

After tea I was taken to the house of another connection of 
the O’Connells, named Primrose, and there I slept. 

August 15th. — I did not rise till late. Bad weather all day. 
The morning spent in writing. In the afternoon a large dinner- 

* Stnildbnigs. The editor fears it is impossible to correct all H. C. K.'s 
mistakes us to names. 
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party from Mr. M'Swiney’s. Before dinner was over the piper 
was called in. He was treated with kind familiarity by every 
one. The Irish bagpipe is a more complex instrument than the 
Scotch, and the sound is less offensive. The young people danced 
reels, and we did not break up till late. O’Connell very lively, 
— the soul of the party. 

Augiist 16th. — A memorable day. I never before was of a 
party which travelled in a way resembling a royal progress. A 
chariot for the ladies. A car for the luggage. Some half-dozen 
horsemen, of whom I was one. I was mounted on a safe old 
horse, and soon forgot that I had not been on horseback three 
times within the last thirty years. The natural scenery little 
attractive. Bog and ocean, mountain and rock, had ceased to 
be novelties. We passed a few mud huts, with ragged women 
and naked urchins ; but all was redolent of life and interest. At 
the door of every hut were the inhabitants, eager to greet their 
landlord, for we w^ere now in O’Connell’s territory. And their 
tones and gesticulations manifested unaffected attachment. The 
women have a graceful mode of salutation. They do not cour¬ 
tesy, but bend their bodies forward. They join their hands, and 
then, turning the palms outward, spread them, making a sort 
of figure of a bell in the air. And at the same time they utter 
unintelligible Irish sounds.' 

At several places parties of men were standing in lanes. Some 
of these parties joined us, and accompanied us several miles. I 
was surprised by remarking that some of the men ran by the 
side of O’Connell’s horse, and were vehement in their gesticula¬ 
tions and loud in their talk. First one spoke, then another. 
O’Connell seemed desirous of shortening their clamor by whis¬ 
pering me to trot a little bister. Asking afterwards what all 
this meant, I learnt from him that all these n\en "were his ten¬ 
ants, and that one of the conditions of their holding under him 
was, that they should never go to law, but submit all their dis¬ 
putes to him. In fact, he was trying causes all the morning.* 
We were driven into a hut by a shower. The orators did not 
cease. Whether w^e rested under cover or trotted forward, the 
eloquence went on. The hut in which we took shelter was, I 
was told, of the bettermost kind. It had a sort of chimney, 

* This IS worthy of note, especially for its bearing; on one of the charges 
brought against the agitator on the recent monster trial. Tie is accuseclyf 
conspiring to supersede the law of the land and its tribunals by introducing 
o..u;4-,.n4-;r.-wD T liA li'ul adoutAcl this nracticG 
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not a mere hole in the roof, a long "wooden seat like a gai 
chair, and a recess which I did not explore. The hovels I a; 
wards saw seemed to me not enviable even as pigsties. 

At the end of ten miles we entei’ed a neat house, the < 
one we saw. Before the door was the weir of a salmon fish 
Here Mrs. O’Connell alighted, and was placed on a pillior 
the carriage could not cross the mountain. As the road 
not suit my horsemanship, I preferred walking. The res' 
the gentlemen kept their horses. From the highest point 
a scene, not Alpine, but as wild as any I ever saw in ScotL 
A grand view of the ocean, with rocky islands, bays, and pi 
ontories. The mouth of the Kenmare Eiver on one side, 
Valentia Bay and Island on the other, forming the abuttals 
O'Connell’s country, Derrynane. In the centre, immedia 
behind a small nook of land, with a delicious sea-beach, is 
mansion of the O’Connells, — the wreck, as he remarked 
the family fortune, which has suffered by confiscations in e^ 
reign. The last owner, he told me, Maurice, died two y 
ago, aged ninety-nine. He left the estate to his eldest nepl 
the Counsellor. The house is of plain stone. It was him 
when Maurice died, but Daniel has already added some loi 
and more spacious rooms, wishing to render the abode n 
suitable to his rank, as the great leader of the Eoi 
Catholics. 

I was delighted by his demeanor towards those who 
corned him on his arrival. I remarked (myself unnoticed) 
eagerness with which he sprang from his horse and kiss< 
toothless old woman, his nurse. 

While the ladies were dressing for dinner, he took me a si 
walk on the sea-shore, and led me to a peninsula, where ’v 
the remains of a* monastery, — a sacred spot, the cemetery 
the O’Connell family. He showed me inscriptions to 
memory of some of his ancestors. It is recorded of the U: 
Maurice, that he lived a long and prosperous life, rejoicin 
the acquisition of wealth as the means of raising an anc 
family from unjust depression. His loyalty to his king 
eulogized. 

O’Connell has an uncle now living in France in high fi 
with Charles X., having continued with him during his emi 
tion. Circumstances may have radicalized the Counsellor, 
his uncle was made by the Eevolution a violent Eoy 
and anti-Gallican, as their ancestors had always been sta 
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The eldest son, Maurice, has talents and high spirits. He 
is coming to the bar, but will do nothing there. He is aware 
that he will be one day rich. He is fit to be the chieftain of 
his race. He has the fair eye which the name O’Connell im¬ 
ports. 

I believe mass was performed every morning before I rose. 
Nothing, however, was said to me about it. 

With feelings of gTeat respect and thankfulness for personal 
kindness, I left Derrynaiie between twelve and one. I believe 
my host to be a perfectly sincere man. I could not wonder 
at his feeling strongly the injuries his country has sustained 
from the English. My fear is that this sentiment may in the 
breasts of many have degenerated into hatred. I did not con¬ 
ceal my decided approbation of the Union; on which he spoke 
gently. Something having been said about insurrection, he 
said; I never allow myself to ask whether an insurrection 
would be right, if it could be successful, for I am sure it would 
fail.” I had for my journey Maurice O’ConneH’s horse, named 
Captain Rock. Luckily for me, he did not partake of the 
qualities of his famed namesake. I did not, however, mount 
till we had passed the high ground before the fishery. 

Slept at Mr. Primrose’s. 

August 19th. — Returned to Killamey. A ride through a 
dreary country, which wanted even the charm of novelty. 

August 21st. — Before eight o’clock I left my friendly land¬ 
lord. I was jammed in a covered jingle, which took us to 
Tralee in three hours. Cheerful companions in the car, who 
were full of jokes I could not share in. The country a wild 
bog-scene, with no other beauty than the line of the Killarney 
hiiis. Tralee is the capital of Kerry, and bears marks of pros¬ 
perity. After looking round the neighborhood a little, I 
walked on to Ardfert, where were the ruins of a cathedral. I 
learned, from the intelligent Protestant family at the inn, that 
book-clubs had been established, and that efforts were being 
made to get up a mechanics’ institution. 

August 2Sd, — Having slept at Adare, I proceeded to Lim¬ 
erick, the third city of Ireland. My impression not pleasing. 
The cathedral seemed to me jail-like without, and squalid 
within. One noble street, George Street. While at dinner I 
heard of a return chaise to Bruff. My plan was at once formed, 
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town of Kilmallock, which lies four miles from BrufF. Etiam 
periere minced This fanciful epithet is intelligible. Though 
there are only two remarkable ruins, there are numerous frag¬ 
ments along the single street of the town. And the man who 
was my cicerone, the constable of the place, told me that with¬ 
in twenty years a large number of old buildings had been 
pulled down, and the materials jised for houses. He also told 
me that there were in Kilmallock fifty families who would 
gladly go to America, if they had a free passage. Many could 
get no work, though they would accept sixpence per day as 
wages. I returned to Limerick, visiting on the way some 
Druidical remains near a lake, Loughgur. During the day I 
3hatted with several peasant children, and found that they had 
nearly all been at school. The schools, though not favored by 
:he priests, are frequented by Catholics as well as Protestants. 

August kdth, — (At Waterford.) Waterford has the peculi¬ 
arity, that being really like a very pretty village, it has never- 
:heless a long and handsome quay. Ships of large burden 
nre in the river, and near are a village church, and gentlemen’s 
country houses. I with difficulty obtained a bed at the Com¬ 
mercial Hotel, as a great assemblage of Catholics was about to 
:ake place. This I learned by accident at Limerick, and I 
changed my travelling plan accordingly. 

August 27th. —(Sunday.) I rose early and strolled into a 
arge Catholic cathedral, where were a crowd of the lowest of 
ihe people. There was one gentleman in the gallery, almost 
concealed behind a pillar, and seemingly fervent in his devo- 
nons. I recognized Daniel O’Connell, my late hospitable host, 
rie slipped away at a side door, and I could not say a word to 
lim, as I wished to do. I afterwards went into the handsome 
Protestant church. It is here the custom to make the churches 
ittractive, — not the worst feature of the government system, 
vhen the Protestants themselves defray the cost; which, how- 
5ver, is seldom the case. 

August 28th. — I was called from my bed by the waiter. 
^ Sir, Counsellor O’Connell wants you.” He came to present 
ne with a ticket for the forthcoming public dinner, and refused 
-o take the price, which was £ 2. No Protestant was allowed 
•o pay. He promised to take me to the private committee 
neetings, <kc. The first general meeting was held in the chapel, 
vhich contains some thousands, and was crowded. The speech- 
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O’Connell himself was the orator of the day. He spoke with 
great power and effect. He is the idol of the people, and was 
londly applauded w’hen he entered the room, and at all the 
prominent parts of his speech. His manner is colloquial, his 
voice very sweet, his style varied. He seems capable of suit¬ 
ing his tone to every class of persons, and to every kind of 
subject. His language vehement, — all but seditious. He 
spoke two hours, and then there was an adjournment.* 

Avgust 29th. — In the forenoon I was taken by O’Connell to 
the sacristy, where a committee arranged what was to be done 
at the public meeting. As usual in such cases, whatever dif¬ 
ference of opinion there may be is adjusted in private by the 
leaders. Here I remarked that O’Connell always spoke last, 
and his opinion invariably prevailed. At this meeting a sub¬ 
scription was opened for the relief of the forty-shilling free¬ 
holders, who had been persecuted by the landlords for voting 
with the priests rather than with themselves. I was glad to pay 
for my ticket in this way, and put down £ 5 by “ a Protestant 
English Barrister.” The public meeting was held at half past 
two. Two speeches by priests especially pleased me. A vio¬ 
lent and ludicrous speech was made by a man who designated 
O’Connell as the buttress of liberty in Ireland, who rules in 
the wilderness of free minds.” O’Connell spoke with no less 
energy and point than yesterday. 

The dinner was fixed for seven, but was not on the table till 
past eight. There were present more than 200. The walls of 
the room were not finished ; but it was well lighted, and orna¬ 
mented with transparencies, on which were the names Curran, 
Burke, Grattan, (fee. The chair was taken by O’Brien. My 
memory would have said Sir Thomas Esmond. O’Gorman, by 
whom I sat, was pressing that I should take wine, but I resist¬ 
ed, and drew a laugh on him by calling him an intolerant per¬ 
secutor, even in matters of drink. What must he be in religion'? 

The usual patriotic and popular sentiments were given. 
The first personal toast was Lord Fitzwilliam, the former Lord- 
Lieutenant, who had not been in Ireland till now since he gave 
up his office because he could not carry emancipation. The 
venerable Earl returned thanks in a voice scarcely audible. 
With his eyes fixed on the ground, and with no emphasis, he 
muttered a few words about his wish to serve Ireland. I rec¬ 
ollected that this was the once-honored friend of Burke, and it 

* My journal does not mention the subject; but in those days emancipaiion, 
and not repeal.) was the cry. — H. C. R. 
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painful to behold the wreck of a good, if not a'great man. 
4.nother old man appeared to much greater advantage, being 
n full possession of his faculties, — Sir John Newport ; his 
countenance sharp, even somewhat quizzical. Lord Ebring- 
:on, too, returned thanks, — a fine spirited yoiing man. The 
:)nly remarkable speech was O’CcnnelFs, and that was short. 
^Vhen the toast, '' the Liberal Protestants,” was given, O’Con- 
lell introduced an Englishman, who spoke so prosily that he 
vas set down by acclamation. Tt was after twelve, and after 
:he magnates had retired, that a toast was given to wEich I 
TVSiS called upon to respond, — Mr. Scarlett and the Liberal 
nembers of the English Bar.” My speech was frequently in¬ 
terrupted by applause, which was quite vociferous at the end. 
This is easily accounted for, without supposing more than very 
ordinary merit in the speaker. I began by the usual apology, 
that I felt myself warranted in rising, from the fact that I was 
the only English Protestant barrister who had signed the late 
oetition for Catholic emancipation. This secured me a favora- 
ole reception. “ I now solicit permission to make a few 
remarks, in the two distinct characters of Englishman and Prot- 
3 Stant. As an Englishman, I am well aware that I ought not 
:o be an object of kindness in the eyes of an Irishman. I know 
that for some centuries the relation between the two countries 
lias been characterized by the infliction of injustice and wrong 
on the part of the English. If, therefore, I considered myself 
the representative of my countrymen, and any individual be¬ 
fore me the representative of Irishmen, I should not dare to 
Look him in the face.” (Vehement applause.) “ Sir, I own to 
yon 1 do not feel flattered by this applause. But I should 
have been ashamed to utter this sentence, which might seem 
flattery, if I had not meant to repeat it in another application. 
And I rely on the good-nature and liberality of Irishmen to 
bear with me while I make it. I am Protestant as well as 
Englishman. And were I to imagine m 3 "self to be the single 
Protestant, and any one before me the single Catholic, I should 
aspect him to hang down his head w^hile I looked him boldly 
i n the face.” There was an appalling silence, — not a sound, 
and I was glad to escape from a dangerous position, by adding : 
“ i am aware that, in these frightful acts of religious zeal, the 
guilt is not all on one side. And I am not one of those who 
would anxiously strike a balance in the account current of 
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sake of universal charity, we should all recollect the wrongs w 
have committed, and forget those we have sustained, — bu 
not too soon. Irishmen ought not to forget past injustice, til 
injustice has entirely ceased.” I then went on to safer topics 
T confessed myself brought up an enemy to the Roman Cathc 
lie Church, and would frankly state why I especially feared ii 
“ I speak with confidence, and beg to be believed in what 
know. The Catholic religion is obnoxious to thousands h 
England, not because of the number of its sacraments, or be 
cause it has retained a few more mysteries than the Anglicai 
acknowledges, but because it is thought — and I own I canno 
get rid of the apprehension — that there is in the maxims oj 
your church something inconsistent with civil and religion 
libert}’’.” On this there was a cry from different parts of th 
room, That’s no longer so,” ^^Kot so now.” I then ei 
pressed my satisfaction at the liberal sentiments I had hean 
that morning from two revei'end gentlemen. Did I thin 
that such sentiments would be echoed were the Roman Cathc 
lie Church not suffering, but* triumphant, could they b 
})ublished as a papal bull, I do not say I could,become altc 
getlicr a member of your church, but it would be the objec 
of my affection. Nay, if such sentiments constitute your n 
ligion, then I am of your church, whether you wall receive m 
or no.” After I sat down my health was given, and I had 
few wmrds more to say. There was a transparency on th 
wall represeirting the genius of Liberty introducing Ireland t 
the Temple of British Freedom. I said : Your worthy artis 
is better versed in Church than in State painting, for, look a 
the keys which Liberty holds, — they are the keys of Si 
Peter!” A general laugh confessed that I had hit the mark. 

/Se27tember loth. — (Dublin.) I mention St. Patrick’s Catht 
dral for the sake of ,noticing the common blunder in the ir 
scribed monument to Swift. He is praised as the friend t 
liberty. He was not that; he was the enemy of injustice. H 
resisted certain flagrant acts of oppression, and tried to redres 
his country’s wrongs, but he never thought of the liberties o 
his country. 

I prolonged my stay at Dublin in order to spend the da 
with Cuthbert, a Protestant barrister. There dined with hii 
my old acquaintance, Curran, son of the orator. His tone o 
conversation excellent. I will write down a few Irish anecdote 
Lord Chancellor Redesdale ^ was slow at taking a joke. In 

* Lord Redesdale was Lord Chancellor of Ireland from 1802 to 1806 , 
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bill case before him, he said : The learned cotinsellor talks 
of flyiiig kites. What does that mean 1 I recollect flying 
kites when I was a boy, in England .”—“0 my lord,” said 
Plunkett, the difference is very great. The wind raised 
those kites your Lordship speaks of, — ours raise the wind.” 
Every one laughed but the Chancellor, who did not compre¬ 
hend the illustration. It was Plunkett,' also, who said : If a 
cause were tried before Day (the Justice), it would be tried in 
the dark.” Cuthbert related, in very interesting detail, a mem¬ 
orable incident of which he was a witness. On the discus¬ 
sion of the Union question, Grattan had obtained his election, 
and came into the House while the debate w’as going on. He 
made a famous speech, which so provoked Corry, that in his 
reply he called Grattan a traitor, and left the House. Grattan 
followed him. They fought a duel in the presence of a crowd. 
And before the speaker whom they left on his legs had finished, 
Grattan returned, having shot his adversary.* 

S€ 2 otemher Ufilu — Though not perfectly well, I determined 
to leave Dublin this day, and had taken my place on the Long¬ 
ford stage, when I saw Sheil get inside. I at once alighted, 
and paid 45. 6 <i. additional for an inside seat to Mullingar, 
whither I learned he was going. It was a fortunate specula¬ 
tion, for he was both communicative and friendly. We had, 
as companions, a woman, who was silent, and a priest, who 
proved to be a character. Wo talked immediately on the 
stirring topics of the day. Sheil did not appear to me a pro¬ 
found or original thinker, but he was lively and amusing. Our 
priest took a leading part in the conversation. He was a very 
handsome man, with most prepossessing manners. He told 
us he had had the happiness to be educated under Professor 

p-at Salamanca. No one,” said he, could possibly go 

through a course of study under him, without being convinced 
that Protestantism is no Christianity, and that Roman Catholi¬ 
cism is the only true religion. Any one who was not con¬ 
vinced must be a knave, a fool, or a madman,” To do justice 
to Sheil, he joined me in a hearty laugh at this. And wo 
forced the priest at last to make a sort of apology, and ac¬ 
knowledge that invincible ignorance is pardonable. I told 
him dryly, that I was a friend to emancipation, but if it should 
be proposed in Parliament, and I should be there, T should 
certainly move to except from its benefits all who had studied 
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under Father P-at Salamanca. At Mullingar, a cro'^ 

were -waiting for the orator, and received him with cheers. 

September 15th. — Proceeded to Sligo on the mail, and h: 
a very pleasant companion in a clergyman, a Mr. Dawson. I 
asserted anti-Catholic principles with a mildness and liberalit 
and at the same time with an address and knowledge, I ha 
seldom witnessed. We went over most of the theologk 
political questions of the day, and if we did not convince 
did not offend each other. Of the journey I shall say nothir 
but that I passed through one town I should wish to see agai 
— Boyle, lying very beautifully, with picturesque ruins of : 
abbey. As we approached Sligo the scenery became more wi 
and romantic. There I was seriously indisposed, and Mr. Da^vs* 
recommended me to a medical man, a Dr. Bell, a full-face 
jovial man, who was remarkably kind. When I had open 
my case the only answer I could get for some time was, “ Y* 
must dine with nie to-day.” This I refused to do, but I proi 
ised to join the party in the evening, and was gratified by t 
geniality of all whom 1 met at his house, and especially by 1 
own hospitality. 

S^temher 16th. —Dr. Bell again asked me to dine with hi: 
but excused me on my expressing a desire to be free. I enjoys 
however, another evening at his house, where Mr. Dawson w 
the ami de la maison, 

September 17th. — After a very hospitable breakfast with I 
Bell, availed myself of the opportunity of proceeding on r 
journey in my landlord’s car. I noticed some buildings, whi 
a very meanly dressed man, one who in England would be sr 
posed to belong to the lowest class, told me were Chur 
school buildings, erected by Lord Palmerston, whom he prais 
as a generous landlord to the Catholic poor. He said thi 
formerly, the peasants were so poor that, having no building 
priest would come and consecrate some temporary chapel, a; 
then take away the altar, which alone makes the place ho 
On my expressing myself strongly at this, the man said, ir 
style that quite startled me : “I thank you, sir, for that sen 
•ment,” At nine o’clock, we entered the romantically situat 
little town of Ballyshannon. My host and driver took me 
the chief inn, but.no bed was to be had. He said, howevi 
that he would not rest till he had lodged me somewhere, a 
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taken a supper witli a genuine Irisli party at the inn, — an 
Orange solicitor, who insolently browbeat the others ; a Papist 
manager of a company of strolling players; and a Quaker so 
wet as to be — like the others — on the verge of intoxication. 

I had to fight against all the endeavors to find out who I was; 
but neither they, nor the apothecary, Mr. Lees, nor my former 
host, Mr. Boyle, knew me, till I avowed myself. I found I 
could not escape drinking a little whiskey with Mr. Lees, who 
would first drink with me and then talk with me. On my 
saying, in the course of our conversation, that I had been in 
Waterford, he sprang up and exclaimed: “ Maybe you are 
Counsellor Robinson 1 My name is Robinson.” On this 
he lifted up his hands, “ That I should have so great a man in - 
my house! ” And 1 had some difficulty in making him sit 
down in the presence of the great man. Here I may say that, 
at Dublin, I found a report of my speech at Waterford, in an 
Irish paper, containing not a thought or sentiment I actually 
uttered, but a mere series of the most vulgar and violent com¬ 
monplaces. 

S€ 2 )t€mher 2Jfth, — The journey to Belfast on a stage-coach 
was diversified by my having as companions two reverend 
gentlemen, whom 1 suspected to be Scotch seceders, — amus¬ 
ingly, I should say instructively, ignorant even on points very 
nearly connected with their own professional pursuits. They 
were good-natured, if not liberal, and with no violent grief 
lamented the heretical tendencies in the Academical In¬ 
stitution at Belfast. 'Mt has,” said they, ‘‘two notorious 
Arians among the professors, Montgomery and Bruce, but they 
do not teach .theology, and are believed honorably to abstain 
from propagating heresy.” Arianism, I heard, had infected the 
Synod of Ulster, and the Presbytery of Antrim consists wholly 
of Arians. On my mentioning Jeremy Taylor, these two good 
men shook their heads over “ the Arian.” I stared. “ Why, 
sir, you know his very unsound work on original sin 1 ” — “I 
know that he has been thought not quite up to the orthodox 
mark on that point.” — “ Not up to the mark ! He is the 
oracle of the English Presbyterians of the last centur}^” This 
was puzzling. At length, however, the mist cleared up. They 
were thinking of Dr. John Taylor, of Norwich, the ancestor of 
a family of my friends. And as to Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of 
Down and Connor, they had never heard of such a man. Yet 
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Septemhe?' %6tk, — Strolled on the shore of the Lough h 
adjoins the town. Then began my homeward journey, anc 
was not long before I landed at Port Patrick. I was now 
Scotland. That I felt, but I had been gradually and aim 
unconsciously losing all sense of being in Ireland. The sqi 
id poverty of the people had 'been vanishing; and, thougl 
poor observer of national physiognomies, I had missed • 
swarthy complexion, the black eyes, and the long haggard fa< 
The signs of Eomanism had worn out. The ear was stri 
with the Puritan language. The descendants of Scottish i 
tiers under the Stuarts and Cromwells I have always cons 
ered as Englishmen born in Ireland, and the noi-thern couni 
as a Scotch colony. And yet I am told that this is not 
true'state of things. 

September 28tL — At Kircudbright, where I took up 
quarters with my friend Mrs. Niven, at law my ward. 

October 1st — Mr. Niven, no slanderer of his countrym 
related to me in a few words a tale, which in every incid 
makes one think how Walter Scott would have worked it 

Sir-Gordon wilfully shot his neighbor. The man mi; 

have been cured, but he preferred dying, that his murde 
might be hanged. The Gordon fled, and lived many years 

exile, till he was visited by a friend, Sir-Maxwell, x 

persuaded him that the affair was forgotten, and that he mi 
return. The friends travelled together to Edinburgh, j 
there they attended together the public worship of God in 
kirk. In the middle of the service the Maxwell cried alo 

Shut all the doors, here is a murderer! ” The Gordon ' 
seized, tried, and hanged, and the Maxwell obtained from, 
crown a grant of a castle, and the noble demesnes belonging 
it. This account was given to me while I was visiting 
picturesque ruins of the castle. 

October Sd, — On my way southward I passed thro* 
Annan, the birthplace of my old acquaintance Edward Irv. 

October 5th. — Went round by Keswick to Amblcside. 

I passed through Keswick, I had a chat with the ladies 
Southey’s family. Miss D. Wordsworth’s illness prevented 
going to Rydal Mount. But I had two days of Wordswor 
company, and enjo^^ed a walk on Loughrigg Fell. In this v 
the beauty of the English and Scotch lakes was compared v 
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changing. The summits of the mountains round Khlamey are 
as finely diversified as could be wished, but the sides are 
smooth, little broken by crags, or clothed with herbage of vari¬ 
ous color, rhough frequently wooded. Wordsworth showed 
lue the field he has purchased, on which he means to build, 
should he be compelled to leave the Mount. And he took me 
over Mr. Tilbrook’s knacky cottage, the “ Il 3 "dal wife trap,” 
really a very pretty toy. He also pointed out. the beautiful 
spring, a description of which is to be an introduction to a 
portion of his great poem, and contains a poetical view of wa¬ 
ter as an element in the composition of our globe.' The pas¬ 
sages he read appear to be of the very highest excellence. 

October 7th. — Incessant rain. I did not leave Ambleside for 
Bydal till late. We had no resource but books and conversa¬ 
tion, of which there was no want. Poetry the staple commodi¬ 
ty, of coiuse. A very pleasing young lady was of our party 

to-day, as well as yesterday, a Miss A-, from Sussex. Very 

pretty, and very naive and sprightly,—just as young ladies 
should be. The pleasure of the day is not to be measured by 
the small space it occupies in my journal. Early at my inn. 
A luxurious supper of sherry-negns and cranberry tart, head 
the first part of Osborne’s Advice to his Son,” — a book 
Wordsworth gave to Monkhouse, and which, therefore, I sup¬ 
posed to be a favorite. But I found, on inquiry, that Words¬ 
worth likes only detached remarks, for Osborne is a mere coun¬ 
sellor of selfish prudence and caution. Surely there is no need 
to print, — “ Beware lest in trying to save your friend you 
get drowned yourself! ” 

October 8tL — Wordsworth full of praises of the fine scenery 
of Yorkshire. Gordale Scar (near Malham) he declares to be 
one of the grandest objects in nature, though of no great size. 
It has never disappointed him. 

October 14 th. — Reached Bury. Thus ended an enjoyable 
journey. The most remarkable circumstance attending it is, 
that I seemed to lose that perfect health which hitherto has 
accom])anied me in my journeys. But now I feel perfectly 
well again. Perhaps my indisposition in Ireland may be bene¬ 
ficial to me, as it has made me sensible that my health re¬ 
quires attention. 

During my absence in Ireland, my excellent sister-in-law died. 
I cannot write of her at leiiirth here. The letter respecting her 
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a warm heart, great vivacity of'feeling as well as high spiritJ 
great integrity of character, and a very strong understanding. 

October 26th, — (At Mr. Dawson Turner’s, Yarmouth.) I wa 
summoned to breakfast at eight; and was delighted to find m} 
self at nine treated with genuine hospitality and kindness, fo 
I was lefb to myself. Mr. Turner’s family consists of two mai 
ried daughters, — Mrs. Hooker, wife of the traveller to Icelanc 
and now a professor at Glasgow, a gre^t botanist and naturalisi 
and Mrs. Palgrave, wife of the ex-Jew Cohen,* now bearing th 
name of Mrs. Turner’s father, and four unmarried daughters, a 
very interesting and accomplished young women, full of taleni 
which has left their personal attractions unimpaired. He ha 
two sons, — the youngest only at home, a nice boy. At th 
head of these is a mother worthy of such children. She, toe 
is accomplished, and has etched many engravings, which wer 
published in Mr. Turner’s ‘‘Tour in Normandy,” and man 
heads, some half-dozen of which he gave me, or rather I tool 
he offering me as many as I chose. The moment breakfast wa 
over, Mr. Turner went to the bank, Mrs. Turner to her writing 
desk, and every one of the young ladies to drawing, or som 
other tasteful occupation, and I was as much disregarded as i 
I were nobody. In the adjoining room, the hbrary, was a fir< 
and before breakfast Mr. Turner had said to me : “ You wi' 
find on that table pen, ink, and paper.” Without a word mor 
being said I took the hint, and went into that apartment as m 
own. And there I spent the greater part of the time of m 
visit. I took a short walk with Mr. Turner, — the weather di 
not allow of a long one. We had a small party at dinner, -- 
Mr. Bright well, Mr. Worship, &c. A very lively evening, 
sat up late in my bedroom. 

October 27th, — Mr. Turner is famous for his collection o 
autographs, of which he has nearly twenty thick quarto vo 
umes, consisting of letters, for the greater part, of distir 
guished persons of every class and description. But thes 
form by far the smallest portion of his riches in MSS. He ha 
purchased several large collections, and obtained firom friend 
very copious and varied contributions. Every one who see 
such a collection is desirous of contributing to it. Some ai 
of great antiquity and curiosity. I was not a little flattere 
when Mr. Turner, having opened a closet, and pointed out i 
me some remarkable volumes, gave me the key, with directior 
not to leave the closet open. He had before shown me seven 

* See antej p. 6. 
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volumes of his private correspondence, with an intimation that 
they were literary letters, which might be shown to all the 
world, and that I might read everything I saw. I began to 
look over the printed antiquarian works on Ireland, but find¬ 
ing so many MSS. at my command, I confined myself to them. 
I read to-day a most melancholy volume of letters by Cowper, 
the poet, giving a particular account of his sufferings, his 
dreams, &c., all turning on one idea,—the assurance that he 
would be damned. In one he relates that he thought he was 
being dragged to hell, and that he was desirous of taking a 
memorial to comfort him. He seized the knocker of the door, 
but recollecting that it would melt in the flames, and so add to 
his torments, he threw it down! His con'espondent was in 
the habit of communicating to him the answers from God which 
he received to his prayers for Cowper, which answers were all 
promises of mercy. These Cowper did not disbelieve, and yet 
they did not comfort him. 

October 28tli. — I must not forget that the elder Miss Turner, 
a very interesting girl, perhaps twenty-five, is a German student. 
By no means the least pleasant part of my time was that which 
I spent every clay in hearing her read, and in reading to her 
passages from Goethe and Schiller. 

The only letters I had time to look over among the Macro 
papers, purchased by Mr. Turner, including those of Sir ^Henr}’^ 
Spelman, were a collection of letters to Dr. Steward, the former 
preacher at the Church Gate Street Meeting, Bury. These were 
all from Dissenting ministers, about whom I was able to com¬ 
municate some information to Mr. Turner. Dr. Steward lived 
once in Dublin, and the letters give an interesting account of 
the state of religious parties in Ireland, circa 1750 - 60. The 
Lord-Lieutenant then favored the New Light party, i. e. the 
Arians. These few letters engrossed my attention. I could 
not calculate the time rec^uisite for reading the whole collec¬ 
tion. 

October 29th, — (Sunday.) I accompanied the family to the 
large, rambling, one-sided church, which is still interesting. Un¬ 
pleasant thoughts suggested by a verse from Proverbs, read by 
the jjreacher, — He that is surety for a stranger shall smart 
for it; but he that hateth sui-etysliip is safe.” It is remark¬ 
able that no enemy to revealed religion has attacked it by 
moans of a novel or poem, in which mean and detestable 6har- 
ac1;ers are made to justify themselves by precepts found in the 
Bible, A work of that kind would be insidious, and not the 
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less effective because a superficial objection. But some sh 
of the reproach should fall on the theologians who neglect 
discriminate between the spiritual or inspired, and the 
spiritual or uninspired parts of the sacred writings. G 
worldly wisdom of the above text is not to be disputed, and 
found in the works of a Franklin, unobjectionable, — for he i 
the philosopher of prudence ; but it is to be regretted that si 
a lesson should be taught us as ‘‘ the Word of God,” I co 
not help whispering to Dawson Turner, “ Is this the Word 
God 'I ” He replied : “ All bankers think so.” 

October SOth. — A pleasant forenoon like the rest. After 
early dinner, left my hospitable host and hostess. This ho 
is the most agreeable I ever visited. Ho visit would be 
pleasantly long there. 

November 29th, — At home over books. An hour at 
Temple Library helping Gordon in lettering some Gern 
books. At four I went to James Stephen, and drove dc 
with him to his house at Hendon. A dinner-party. I ha 
most interesting companion in young Macaulay, one of 
most promising of the rising generation I have seen for a k 
time. He is the author of several much admired articles 
the Edinburgh Eeview. A review of Milton’s lately discove 
work on Christian Doctrine, and of his political and poet 
character, is by him. I prefer the political to the critical 
marks. In a paper of his on the new London University, 
low estimate of the advantages of our University educati 
i. e. at Oxford and Cambridge, is remarkable in one who is h 
self so much indebted to University training. He has a g 
fxce,—not the delicate features of a man of genius i 
sensibility, but the strong lines and well-knit limbs of a n 
sturdy in body and mind. Very eloquent and cheerful. O’’ 
flowing with words, and not poor in thought. • Liberal 
opinion, but no radical. He seems a con'ect as well ai 
full man. He showed a minute knowledge of subjects 
introduced by himself. 

December Jftli, — Dined at Flaxman’s. He had a cold ! 
was not at all fit for company. Therefore our party broke 
early. At his age every attack of disease is alarming. Am^ 
those present were the Miss Tulks, sisters of the late M. P. 
Sudbury, and Mr. Soane, architect and R. A. He is an 
man, and is suffering under a loss of sight, though he is 
yet blind. He talked about the New Law Courts,* and v 

* The Courts at Westminster, then just huilt by Mr. Soane. 
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warmtli abused them. He repudiates tbem as his work, being 
constrained by orders. We had a discussion on the merits 
of St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, he contending that, 
even in its present situation, it heightens instead of dimin¬ 
ishing the effect of the Abbey. 

December 7th. — I was alarmed yesterday by the account I 
received when I called at Flaxman’s. This morning I sent to 
inquire, and my messenger brought the melancholy intelligence 
that Flaxman died early in the morning! The country has 
lost one of its greatest and best men. As an artist, he has 
done more than any other man of the age to spread her fame ; 
as a man, he exhibited a rare specimen of moral and Chris¬ 
tian excellence. 

I walked out, and called at Mr. Soane’s. He was not at 
home. I then went to Blake’s. He received the intelligence 
much as I expected. He had himself been very ill during the 
summer, and his first observation was, with a smile : “I 
thought I should have gone first.” He then said : “I cannot 
consider death as anything but a going from one room to 
another.” By degrees he fell into his wild rambling way of 
talk. “ Men are born with a devil and an angel,” but this he 
himself interpreted body and soul. Of the Old Testament he 
seemed to think not favorably. Christ, said he, took much 
after his mother, the Law. On my asking for an explanation, 
he referred to the turning the money-changers out of the 
temple. He then declared against those who sit in judgment 
on others. “ I have never laiown a very bad man who had 
not something very good about him.” He spoke of the Atone¬ 
ment, and said : “ It is a horrible doctrine ! If another man 
pay your debt, I do not forgive it.” .... He produced 
'' Sintram,” by Fouque, and said : “ This is better than my 
things.” 

December 15th. — The funeral of Flaxman. I rode to the 
house with Thompson, R. A., from Somerset House. Thompson 
spoke of Flaxman with great warmth. He said so great a man 
in the arts had not lived for centuries, and probably for cen¬ 
turies there would not bo such another. He is so much above 
the age and his coiintrjq that his merits have never been 
appreciated. He made a design (said Thompson) for a monu¬ 
ment for Pitt, in Westminster Abbey, — one of the grandest 
designs ever composed, far beyond anything imagined by 
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work not to his taste, and in which he took no pleasure. Ye 
his genius was so universal that there is no passion which h 
has not perfectly expressed. Thompson allowed that Flaxman’ 
execution’was not equal to his invention, more from want o 
inclination than of power. Perhaps there was a want of powe 
in his wrist.'*' On arriving at Flaxman’s house, in Buckinghar 
Street, we found Sir Thomas Lawrence and five others, whc 
with Mr. Thompson and Flaxman himself, constituted th 
council of the year. The five were Phillips, Howard, Shec 
Jones, and one whose name I do not recollect. Two M] 
Denmans f and two Mr. Mathers were present, and Mr. Tul 
and Mr. Hart. I sat in the same carriage with Sir Thoma 
Lawrence, Mr. Hart, and Mr. Tulk ; and Sir Thomas spoke wit 
great affection and admiration of Flaxman, as of a man wh 
had not left, and had not had, his equal. The interment too 
place in the burial-ground of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, near th 
old St. Pancras Church. Speaking of Michael Angelo, Si 
Thomas represented him as far greater than Eaphael. 

J?6m. t — Let me add now, though I will not enlarge o 
what is not yet completed, that I have for several years pas 
been employed in fixing within the walls of University Colleg 
all the casts of Flaxman, — the single act of my life which, t 
all appearance, will leave sensible and recognizable consequence 
after my death. 

December 17th, — Dined at BakewelPs, at Hampstead, j 

Mr. M-there, a Genevese curate, expelled from his curac 

by the Bishop of Friburg. No trial or any proceeding whai 

ever. This is arbitrary enough. Yet M-being ultra i 

his opinions, one cannot deem the act of despotism ver 
flagrant. The oppression of mere removal from clerical fim( 
tions, when the person is not a believer, does not excite muc 

resentment. M-predicts with confidence a bloody wai 

ending in the triumph of liberal principles. 

Rem.% — After twenty-five years I may quote a couplet froi 
Dry den's “ Yirgil ” : — 

“ The gods gave ear, and granted half his prayer, 

The rest the winds dispersed in empty air.” 

December 18th, — Called upon Soane, the architect, whom 
met at Flaxman’s. His house || is a little museum, almost tu 

* Very lately Charles Stokes, the executor of Chantrey, told me tin 
Chantrev expressed the same opinion. ~H. C. R., 1851. 
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pleasantly fall of curiosities. Every passage as full a's it could 
be stuck witb antiques or casts of sculpture, with paintings, 
including several of the most famous Hogarths, — the Elec¬ 
tion,” <fec. The windows are of painted glass, some antiques. 
There are designs, plans, and models of famous architectural 
works. A model of Herculaneum, since the excavations, is 
among the most remarkable. A consciousness of my having < 
no safe judgment in such matters lessens the pleasure they 
would give me. He complained of the taking down of the 
double balustrade of the Treasury. I own I thought it very 
grand. “ According to the original plan of the courts, all the 
conveniences required by the profession would,” he says, “ have 
been afforded.” 

Decemher Wth, — A morning of calls, and those agreeable. 
First with Rolfe, who unites more business talents with litera¬ 
ry tastes than any other of my acquaintance. Later, a long 
chat with Storks, and a walk with him. He now encourages 
my inclination to leave the bar. His own feelings are less fi- 
vorable to the profession, and he secs that there may be active 
employment without the earning of money, or thoughts of it. 

JDecemher 21st, — A call from Benecke. We began an in¬ 
teresting conversation on religion, and have appointed a time 
for a long and serious talk on the subject. I am deeply pre¬ 
possessed in favor of everything that Benccke says. He is an 
original thinker, pious, and with no prejudices. Dined with 
Mr. Payne, and spent an agreeable afternoon. Dr. Dibdin and 
Mr. D’Arblay (son of the famous authoress of Cecilia”) were 
there. Dibdin exceedingly gay, too boyish in his laugh for a 
D.D., but I should judge kind-hearted. 

Decemher 22d. —An interesting morning. By invitation from 
Dr. Dibdin,^ I went to Lord Spencer’s, where were several 
other persons, and Dibdin exhibited to us his lordship’s most 
curious books. I felt myself by no means qualified to aj)pre- 
ciate the worth of such a collection. A very rich man cannot 
be reproached for spending thousands in bringing together the 
earliest printed copies of the Bible, of Homer, Virgil, Livy, 
&c., &c. Some of the copies are a most beautiful monument 
of the art of printing, as well as of paper-making. It is re¬ 
markable that the art arose at once to near perfection. At 
Dresden, we see the same immediate excellence in pottery. 
My attention was drawn to the fixmous Boccaccio, sold at the 
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Roxburgh sale (in my presence) to the Duke of Marlborougl 
for £ 2,665, .and, dn the sale of the Duke’s effects, purchase 
by Lord Spencer for (if I am not mistaken) £ 915. 

December — After breakfast I walked down to Mi 
Benecke’s, with whom I had a very long and interesting r< 
ligious conversation. He is a remarkable man, very religious 
with a strong tendency to what is called enthusiasm, and pei 
fectly liberal in his feeling. The peculiar doctrine of Christiar 
ity, he says, is the fall of man, of which Paganism has n 
trace. The nature of that fall is beautifully indicated in th 
allegory at the beginning of the book of Genesis. The garde; 
of Eden represents that prior and happier state in which al 
men were, and in which they sinned. Men come into thi 
world with the character impressed on them in their prio 
state, and all their acts arise out of that character. There h 
therefore, in the doctrine of necessity, so much truth as this 
— all actions are the inevitable effect of external operation 
on the mind in a given state, that state having sprung neces 
sarily out of the character brought into this world. Christiai: 
ity shows how man is to be redeemed from this fallen cond 
tion. Evil cannot be ascribed to God, who is the author o 
good. It could only spring out of the abuse of free-will i' 
that prior state, which does not continue to exist. 

To this I objected that the difficulties of the necessaria 
doctrine are only pushed back, not removed, by this view. I 
the prior state, there is this inextricable dilemma. If th 
free-will were in quality and in quantity the sa7ne in all, the 
it remains to be explained how the same cause produces differeii 
effects. But if the quality or the quantity of the power calle 
free-will be unequal, then the diversity in the act or effect ma 
be ascribed to the primitive diversity in the attribute. In ths 
case, however, the individual is not responsible, for he did nc 
create himself, or give himself that power or attribute of fre* 
will. 

Rem.^ — To this I would add, after twenty-five years, the 
the essential character of free-will places it beyond the powc 
of being explained. We have no right to require that v 
should understaifd or explain any primitive or originating po\ 
er, — call it God or free-will. It is enough that we must b 
lieve it, whether we will or no ; and we must disclaim all pow( 
of explanation. 

During this year I was made executor to a Mrs. Yardill, — 


* Written in 1851. 
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character. She was the widow of a clergyman, an American 
Loyalist, a friend of old Generali Franklin. The will had this 
singular devise in it, that Mrs. Vardill left the residue of liei 
estate, real and personal, to accumulate till her daughter, Mrs, 
Niven, was fifty-two years of age. I mention this will, how 
ever, to refer to one of the most remarkable and interestinc 
law cases which our courts of law have witnessed since th( 
union of England and Scotland. The litigation arose not oui 
of the will, but out of a pending suit, to take from her prop 
erty in her possession. The question was, whether a chile 
legitimated in Scotland by the marriage (after his birth) ol 
his father and mother can inherit lands in England^ Th( 
case (Birtw^histlo v. Vardill) was tried at York, and after 
wards argued on two occasions before the Lords. Scotch law 
yers held that such a child was in every respect entitled t( 
inherit his father’s estate in England. But, happily for 
friend, the English lawyers were almost unanimously of th( 
opposite opinion. 

Concluded the year at Ayrton’s. We made an awkward ai 
tempt at games, in which the English do not succeed,—actinj 
words as rhymes to a given word, and finding out likenesse 
from which an undeclared word was to be guessed. We stayei 
till after twelve, when Mrs. Ayrton made us all walk up stair 
through her bedroom for good luck. On coming home, I wa 
alarmed by a note from Cuthbert Relph, saying: “ Our exce' 
lent friend Anthony Robinson is lying alarmingly iR at hi 
house in Hatton Garden.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
1827. 


—The old year closed with a melancholy annomic 
. ment, which was verified in the course of the first montl 
On the 20th of January died my excellent friend, Anthon 
Robinson, one of those who have had the greatest influence o 
my character. During his last illness I was attending the Qua 
ter Sessions, but left Bury before they closed, as I was informe 
that my dying friend declared lie should not die happy witl 

* Written in 1861 . 
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out seeing me. I spent nearly all the day preceding his dea 
at Hatton Garden. He was in the full possession of his flic; 
ties, and able to make some judicious alterations in his wi 
On the 20th he was altogether exhausted, — able to say 
me, God bless you 1 ” but no more. I contributed an artic’ 
containing a sketch of my friend’s character, to the Month 
Repository.^ 

January 27tJi. — The day of the burial of my old dear friei 
Anthony Robinson, which took place in a yault of the Worsb 
Street General Baptist Meeting Yard. 

Fehruary %d. — Gcitzenberger, the young painter frc 
Germany, called, and I accompanied him to Blake.t ^ 
looked over Blake’s Dante. Gotzenberger -was highly gi'atih 
by the designs. I was interpreter between them. Bla 
seemed gratified by the visit, but said nothing remarkable. 

Rem. J — It was on this occasion that I saw Blake for t 
last time. He died on the 12th of August. His genius as 
artist was praised by Flaxman and- Fuseli, and his poems < 
cited great interest in Wordsworth, His theosophic dreai 
bore a close resemblance to those of Swedenborg. I ha 
already referred to an article written by me, on Blake, for t 
Hamburg Patriotic Annals.” § My interest in this remarl 
ble man was first excited in 1806. Dr. Malkin, o.ur Bn 
grammar-school head-master, published in that year a mem< 
of a very precocious child, who died. An engraving of a p 
trait of him, by Blake, was prefixed. Dr. Malkin gave 
account of Blake, as a painter and poet, and of his visions, a 
added some specimens of his poems, including the “ Tige 
I will now gather together a* few stray recollections. When, 
1810, I gave Lamb a copy of the Catalogue of the paintir 
exhibited in Carnaby Street, he was delighted, especially w 
the description of a painting afterwards engraved, and c( 
nected with which there was a circumstance which, UU' 
plained, might reflect discredit on a most excellent and am 
ble man. It was after the friends of Blake had circulatec 
subscription paper for an engraving of his Canterbury 3 
grims,” that Stothard was made a party to an engi'aving o 
painting of the same subject, by himself. || But Flaxman C' 

* Vol. L Ne-w Series, p. 2S8. See Vol. I. of the present work, p. 358. _ 
t Gotzenberger -was one of the pupils of Cornelius, who assisted luni 
painting the frescos, emblematical of Theology, Philosophy, Jurisprudei 
and Medicine, in the Aula of the University of Bonn, 
t Written in 1852. § Vol. I. p. 299. 

II For an account of this matter, see Gilchrist’s “ Life of Blake,” Vol. I. 
203-209. 
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sidered this as not done wilfully. Stothard’s work is well 
known; Blake’s is known by yery few. Lamb preferred the 
latter greatly, and declared that Blake’s description was the 
finest criticism he had ever read of Chaucer’s poem. In the 
Catalogue, Blake writes of himself with the utmost freedom. 
He says: “ This artist defies all competition in coloring,” — 
that none can beat him, for none can beat the Holy Ghost, — 
that he, and Michael Angelo and Baphael, were under Divine 
influence, while Correggio and Titian worshipped a lascivious 
and therefore cruel Deity, and Eubens a proud Devil, (fee. 
Speaking of color, he declared the men of Titian to bo of leath¬ 
er, and his women of chalk, and ascribed his own perfection in 
coloring to the advantage he enjoyed in seeing daily the prim¬ 
itive men walking in their native nakedness in the mountains 
of Wales. There were about thirty oil paintings, the coloring 
excessively dark and high, and the veins black. The hue of 
the primitive men was very like that of the Red Indians. 
Many of his designs were unconscious imitations. He illus¬ 
trated Blair’s Grave,” the Book of Job,” and four books of 
Young’s “Night Thoughts.” The last I once showed to William 
Hazlitt. In the designs he saw no merit ; but when I read 
him some of Blake’s poems he was much struck, and expressed 
himself with his usual strength and singularity. “ They arc 
beautiful,” he said, “ and only too deep for the vulgar. As to 
God, a worm is as worthy as any other object, all alike being 
to him indiflerent, so to Blake the chimney-sweeper, &c. Ho 
is ruined by vain struggles to get rid of what presses on his 
brain ; he attempts impossibilities.” I added : “ He is like a 
man who lifts a burden too heavy for him; he bears it an in¬ 
stant, it then falls and crushes him.” 

I lent Blake the 8vo edition, two volumes, of Words¬ 
worth’s poems, which he had in his possession at the time 
of his death. They were sent me then. I did not at first 
recognize the pencil notes as his, and was on the point of 
rubbing them out when I made the discovery. In tlie fly-leaf, 
volume one, under the words Poerm referring to the Period of 
Childhood, the following is written : “I see in Wordsworth 
the natural man rising up against the spiritual man continually ; 
and then he is no poet, but a lieathen philosopher, at enmity 
with all true poetry or inspiration.” On the lines, — 

“ And I could wisli my days to be 
Bound each to eacli'by natural piety,” 

he wrote : “ There is no such thing as natural piety, because 
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the natural man is at enmity with God.” On the verses, To 
H. C., Six Years Old ” (p. 43), the comment is : “ This is all in 
the highest degree imaginative, and equal to any poet, — but 
not superior. I cannot think that real poets have any compe¬ 
tition. None are greatest in the kingdom of heaven. It is so 
in poetry.” At the bottom of page 44, On the Influence of 
Natural Objects,” is written : “ Natural objects always did and 
now do weaken, deaden, and obliterate imagination in me. 
Wordsworth must know that what he writes valuable is not 
to be found in nature. Read Michael Angelo’s Sonnet, Vol. 
II. p. 179.” That is, the one beginning, — 

“ No mortal object did these eyes behold, 

When first they met the lucicl light of thine.” 

It is remarkable that Blake, whose judgments were in most 
points so very singular, should nevertheless, on one subject 
closely connected with Wordsworth’s poetical reputation, have 
taken a very commonplace view. Over the heading of the 

Essay Supplementary to the Preface,” at the end of the 
volume, he wrote : I do not know who wrote these Prefaces, 
They are very mischievous, and directly contrary to Words¬ 
worth’s own practice” (p. 341). This Preface is not the de¬ 
fence of his own style, in opposition to what is called poetic 
diction, but a sort of historic vindication of the unpopular 
poets. On Macphersoii (p. 364) Wordsworth wrote with the 
severity with which all great writers have written of him. 
Blake’s comment was : I believe both Maepherson and Chat- 
terton, that what they say is ancient is so.” And at the end 
of the essay he wrote : It appears to me as if the last para¬ 
graph, beginning, ‘ Is it the right of the whole,’ &c., was 
written by another hand and mind from the rest of these 
Prefaces. They give the opinions of a [word effaced] land¬ 
scape-painter. Imagination is the divine vision, not of the 
world, nor of man, nor from man as he is a natural man, but 
only as he is a spiritual man. Imagination has nothing to do 
with memory.” 

A few months after Blake’s death, Barron Field and I called 
on Mrs. Blake. The poor old lady was more affected than I 
expected she would be at the sight of me. She spoke of her 
husband as dying like an angel. She informed us that she 
was going to live with Linnell as his housekeeper. She her¬ 
self died within a few years. She seemed to be the very 
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him. Notwithstanding her dress, which was poor and dingy, 
she had a good expression on her countenance, and with a 
dark eye, the remains of youthful beauty. She had the wife’s 
■virtue of virtues, — an implicit reverence for her husband. It 
is quite certain that she believed in all his visions. On one 
occasion, speaking of his visions, she said : “ You know, dear, 
the first time you saw God was when you were four years old, 
and he put his head to the window, and set you a-screaming.” 
In a word she was formed on the Miltonic model, and, like the 
first wife, Eve, worshipped God in her husband.^ 

“ He for God only, she for God in him.” 

February 2Ji.th. — Went to Jalfray’s, with whom I dined 
and spent an agreeable evening. I read to them Dry den’s 
translation of Lucretius on the fear of death, which gave them 
■great pleasure. It was quite a gTatification to have excited so 
much pleasure. Indeed, this is one of the masterpieces of Eng¬ 
lish translation, and, next to Christian hopes, the most delight¬ 
ful and consolatory contemplation of the unknown world, t 

August 8th .—News arrived of the death of Canning, an 
event that renders quite uncertain the policy and government 
of the country, and may involve it in ruinous calamities. How 
insignificant such an occurrence renders the petty triumphs and 
mortifications of our miserable circuit! 

September 8th .— (At Brighton.) Raymond took me to call 
on the venerable, infinn, Unitarian minister, Thomas Belsham. 
He received me with great cordiality, as if I had been an old 
■friend. We talked of old times, and the old gentleman was 
delighted to speak of his juvenile years, when he was the 
■fellow-student of my uncle Crabb and Mr. Fenner. He spoke 
also of Anthony Robinson with respect. Belsham retains, as 
usual, a strong recollection of the affairs of his youth, but he 
is now fast declining. It was gratifying to observe so much 
cheerfulness in these, perhaps, last months of his existence. I 
am very glad I called on him.J 

C. Lamb to H. C. R. 

Chase Side, October 1,1827. 

Dear K, — I am settled for life, I hope, at Enfield. . I have 
taken the prettiest, compactest house I ever saw, near to An- 

* For a full account of Blake’s works, as well as his life, see Gilchrist’s 
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t.liony Robinson’s, but, alas ! at the expense of poor Mary 
was taken ill of her old complaint the night before we goi 
it. So [ must suspend the pleasure I expected in the sin 
ytui would have had in coming down and finding ns h 
holders. 

Fare well I till we can all meet comfortable. Pray a] 
Maa’tiu Burney. Him I longed to have seen with you, bi 
house is too small to meet cither of you without her know^ 

God bless you 1 

C. La 

()<'ti)ber 27flu — Dined with Mr. Naylor. A very agre 
])arty. A Mr. Jiamilton, a Scotch bookseller, from Paten 
Row, there ; he had all the characteristic good qualities < 
country, - - good sense, integrity, and cheerfulness, with 
ners mild and conciliating. He enjoyed a hon-mot^ andlai 
heartily ; therefore, according to Lamb, a lums naturae. 
was the. publisher of Irving’s first work, and spoke of hin 
moderation and respect. We told stories of repartees 
the by, Mr. Brass, a clergyman of Trinity College, Camk 
says that he hoard Dr. Parr say to Barker, who had tease 
on oiu) occasion : Sir, you are a young man; you haw 
null'll, thought little, and know nothing at all.” 

December JUtlu — Having heard from Charles Lamb tl 
sislt'r was again well, I lost no time in going to see them. 
Rci'ordiugly, as soon us breakfast was over, I walked ini 
City, took tile stage to Edmonton, and walked thence t 
fudil. 1 found them in their new house,—a small hui 
fort.able j,ihu;e, aud Charles Lamb quite delighted with 1 
t.insiunit. He fears not the solitude of the situation, t 
he setnns to he almost without an acquaintance, and ' 
rather than seeks visitors. We called on Mrs. Robinsor 
lives opposite ; she was not at home, but came over 
mauling, and made a fourth in a rubber of whist. I tool 
at the lu^ar public-house. 

December 27 tiu'—I breakfasted with the Lambs, an( 
tluui aiaiompanied mo on my way through the Green Lai 
had an agreinible walk home, reading on the way Roper’s 
of Sii* T. Moi'o.” Not by any means to he comparec 
Cavendish’s ‘‘ Wolsoy,” but still interesting from its sim 
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CHAPTER V. 

1828. 

F ebruary 7tl^ Rem,^ — I read one of the most worth¬ 
less books of biography in existence, — Boaden’s “ Life 
of Mrs. Siddons.” Yet it gave me very great pleasure. In¬ 
deed, scarcely any of the finest passages in Macbeth,” or 
“ Henry VIII.,” or “ Hamlet,” could delight me so much as 
such a sentence as, This evening Mrs. Siddons performed 
Lady Macbeth, or Queen Katharine, or the Queen Mother,” for 
these names operated on me then as they do now, in recalling 
the yet unfaded image of that most marvellous woman, to 
think of whom is now a greater enjoyment than to see any 
other actress. This is the reason why so many bad books give 
pleasure, and in biography more than in any other class. 

March 2d. —Read the second act of ^M^rometheus,” wdiicli 
raised my opinion very much of Shelley as a poet, and im¬ 
proved it in all respects. No man, who was not a fanatic, had 
ever more natural piety than he, and his supposed Atheism is 
a mere metaphysical crotchet, in which he was kept by the 
affected scorn and real malignity of dunces. 

A 2 ')ril Jfth. — (Good Friday.) I hope not ill spent; it was 
certainly enjoyed by me. As soon as breakfast was over, I set 
out on a walk to Lamb’s, whom I reached in three and a quar¬ 
ter hours, — at one. I was interested in the perusal of the 
Frofession de Foi Cure Savoi/ard. The first division is 
unexceptionable. His system of natural religion is delightful, 
even fascinating * his metaphysics quite reconcilable with the 
scholastic philosophy of the Germans. At Lamb’s I found 
Moxon and Miss Kelly, who is an unaffected, sensible, clear¬ 
headed, warm-hearted woman. We talked about the French 
Theatre, and dramatic matters in general. Mary Lamb and 
Charles were glad to have a dummy rubber, and also piquet 
with me. 

A 2 ')ril IQtli. — Went for a few minutes into the Court, but I 
had nothing to do. . Should have gone to Bury, but for the 
spending a few hours with Mrs. Wordsworth. I had last night 
the pleasure of reading the debate in the Lords on the repeal 


* Written in 1852. 
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of ihc C\H'poration and Test Acts.^ No one but Lord Eldon, 
of any note, appeared as a non-content, and the Archbishop of 
\ ork, and the Ihsho})s of CUicster (Blomfield), Lincoln (Kay), 
anti Durham (Van IMildert), all spoke in favor of the measure, 
as well as lla^ prime minister, the Duke of Welling’ton. At 
ihe same time the hrench Ministry were introducing laws in 
lavor ot Hie liberty ot the press. The censorship and the law 
of ttinleiny/ (by which vot particular libels might be the object of 
pntsetaition, but the tendenci/ of a great number of articles, 
within six mouths), and the restriction of the right to publish 
joui’iials, wore all given up. These are to me all matters of 
heart telt joy. 

April Jdd. — Was highly gratified by receiving from Goethe 
a pr(‘.s(‘nt id t wo ])airs of medals, of himself and the Duke 
and Duclioss ot Weimar. Within one of the cases is an auto- 
graphii; iiistTi[>tiun : Herrri Bohinson zu freundlichem Geden- 
kni voii ir. Goct/ie, Mdrz, 1828.” (To Mr. Robinson, for 
irieutlly remembrance, from W. Goetbe, &c.) This I deem a 
high honor. 

IL C. R. TO Goethe. 

8 IviNCj’s Bkncii Walk, Temple, 31st January, 1829. 

T avail myself of the polite oifer of Mr. Des Voeux, to for- 
Avard t,o you a kde acknowledgment of the high honor you con- 
ft'rnul on mo last year. 1 had, indeed, supx-)lied myself with a 
east., and wuth every engraving and medallion that I had heard 
of; sHll Hio ease you have presented me with is a present very 
a(‘(H‘ptable as well as most flattering. The delay of the ac- 
knowhMlgnu'ut you will impute to any cause rather than the 
want of a sense of the obligation. 

lAviady lour years have elapsed since I exchanged the study 
of German literature for the pursuits of an active life, and a 
busy but uncongenial profession, — the law. During* all this 
tinai your works have been the constant objects of my affec- 
1,i<»njit(^ admiration, and the medium by which I have kept 
alive my early love c>f German poetry. The slow progress 
they ha,ve till lately been making among my countrymen has 
b(‘eu a source of unavailing regret. Taylor’s ‘Mphigenia in 
Tauris,” as it was the first, so it remains the best, version of 
any of your larger iiocms. 

* 'l’hi‘se Acts required that nil persons taking any office under government 
should rec‘eiv<^ the Lord’s Supper, according to the usage of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, within three months of their appointment. 
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Recently Des Voeux and Carlyle have brought other of your 
greater works before our public, — and with love and zeal and 
industry combined, I trust they will yet succeed in effectually 
redeeming rather our literature than your name from the dis- 
gi-ace of such publications as Holcroft’s Hermann and Doro¬ 
thea,” Lord Lcveson Gower’s Faustus.” and a catchpenny 
book from the French, ludicrous in every page, not excepting 
the title, — “ The Life of Goethe.” 

I perceive from your Kunst und Altertlium, that ^'oii are 
not altogether regardless of the progress which your works are 
making in foreign countries. Yet I do not find any notice of 
the splendid fragments from “ Faust ” by Shelley, Lord By¬ 
ron’s friend, a man of unquestionable genius, the perverse mis¬ 
direction of whose powers and early death are alike lament¬ 
able. Coleridge, too, the only living poet of acknowledged 
genius, who is also a good German scholar, attempted Faust,” 
but shrunk from it in despair. Such an abandonment, and 
such a performance as we have had, force to one’s recollection 
the line, — 

For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

As you seem not unacquainted even with our periodical works, 
you perhaps know that the m'ost noted of our Reviews has on 
a sudden become a loud eulogist. 

It was understood, last year, that Herr von Goethe, jovoc 
son, and his lady were on the point of visiting England. Could 
you be induced to accompany them, you would find a knot, 
small, but firm and steady, of friends and admirers, consisting 
of countrymen of your own as well as of natives. They would 
be proud to conduct you to every object not undeserving your 
notice. We possess the works of our own Flaxman, and we 
have rescued from destruction the Elgin Marbles, and here 
they are. 

I had intended visiting my old friend Herr von Knebel last 
year, but having planned a journey into Italy in the autumn 
of the present, I have deferred my visit till the following 
sj^ring, when I hope you will permit me in person to thank 
you for your flattering attention. 

I have the honor to be, sir. 

With the deepest esteem, 

li. C. Robinson. 

May Sd. — A morning of calls, and a little business at W. 
Tooke’s, whom I desired to buy for me a share in the London 

4* F 
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University.^ This I have done at the suggestion of several 
friends, including my brother Thomas, as a sort of debt to the 
cause 'of civil and religious libei-ty. I think the result of the 
establishment very doubtful indeed, and shall not consider my 
share as of any pecuniary value, f 

May ISth. — There were to be five men executed, and I w^as 
desirous to witness for once the ceremony within the prison. 
At half past seven I met the Under Sheriff, Foss, at the gate. 
At eight we were joined by Sheriff Wilde, when some six or 
eight of us walked in procession through long narrow passages 
to a long, naked, and wretched apartment, to which were suc¬ 
cessively brought the five unhappy creatures who were to suffer. 
The first, a youth, came in pale and trembling. He fainted 
as his arms were pinioned. He whispered some inaudible 
words to a clergyman who came and sat by him on a bench, 
while the others were prepared for the sacrifice. His name 
was Brown. The second, a fine young man, exclaimed, on en¬ 
tering the room, that he was a murdered man, being picked 
out while two others were suffered to escape. Both these were, 
I believe, burglars. Two other men were ill-looking fellows. 
They were silent, and seemingly prepared. One man distin¬ 
guished himself from the rest, — an elderly man, very fat, and 
with the look of a substantial tradesman. He said, in a tone 
of indignation, to the fellow who pinioned him : I am not the 
first whom you have murdered. I am hanged because I had 
a bad character.” [I could not but think that this is, in fact, 
properly understood, the only legitimate excuse for hanging 
any one; because his character (not reputation) is such that 
his life cannot but be a curse to himself and others.] A clergy¬ 
man tried to persuade him to be quiet, and he said he was re¬ 
signed. He was hanged as a receiver of stolen horses, and 
had been a notorious dealer for many years. The processior 
was then continued through other passages, to a small rooir 
adjoining the drop, to which the culprits were successive!} 
taken and tied up. I could not see perfectly what took place 
but I observed that most of the men ran up the steps anc 
addressed the mob. The second burglar cried out : Here 
another murdered man, my lads 1 ” and there was a cry of 

* Aftenvardfi University College. 

t I shall have much to say hereafter of what, for many years, has consti 
tuted a main business of my life. Never were £ 100 better spent, —I meai 
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Murder ” from the crowd. The horse-stealer also addressed 
the crowd. I was within sight of the drop, and observed it 
fall, but the sheriffs instantly left the scaffold, and we returned 
to the Lord Mayor’s parlor, where the Under Sheri(F, the Or¬ 
dinary, two clergymen, and two attendants in military dress, 
and I, breakfasted. 

The breakfast was short and sad, and the conversation about 
the scene we had just witnessed. All agreed it was one of the 
most disgusting of the executions they had seen, from the want 
of feeling manifested by most of the sufferers ; but sympathy 
was checked by the appearance of four out of five of the men. 
However, I shall not soon see such a sight again.'* 

May 18th. —Read lately Irving’s letter to the King, exhort¬ 
ing him not to commit the horrible ant of apostasy against ('hrist, 
the passing the Act re];>ealing the I’est and (.•or])oration Acts, 
which will draw down certainly an express judgment from (Jed. 
He asserts that it is a form of infidelity to maintain that the 
King reigns for the people, and not ff>r Uhrist ; and ttuit lu^ is 
accountable to the ])Cople, as he is accountable to (ihrist alone. 
In the course of the pamjddet, however, he insinuat('s that tlio 
King, who has all his a\ithority from (dirist, has no power to 
act against the Church ; and as ho never explains what is the 
Chui'ch, it seems to me to he a cerfain inference from his prim 
ciple, that the King ought to be nisisted wla^mwiT lu' acts 
against the judgment of (lod’s minister, - tlu‘. pastor of tla^ 
church of the (’aledonian Chapel. 

Jttne ISfh. — An interesting day. Breakfast( h 1 with AdtTH. 
Wordsworth and (hleridge W'ere then'. Allrt'd Ib'clun* ulstK 
Wordsworth wm chicdly busied about making arrangtmumtH for 
his journey into Ilollaml. Coleridge was, as usuai, vmy elo- 
quent in his dreamy monologues, hut lie Hpt)ke intcdligihly 
enough on some interesting sulijeids. It setmis that lu* has of 
late been little acipiainted with Irving. II<^ says that lu* si 
lenced Irving hy showing how comphd.i^ly hadmistukini the 
sense of the Revelation and Proplu'eh's, and thmi Irving k<*pt. 
away for more than a y('ar. Cohiridgo says : I eonsider Irv 
ing as a man of grea,t power, and I hav<^ an athadion for him. 
Ho is an excellent man, hut Ids brain has he(*n turut*d hy the 
shoutings of the mob. I think him mad, liti-rally mad.” He 
expressed strong indignation at Irving’s intoh*ranc<\ 

Jwie ISth. K grand dinner wa-s givtai in FreemaBons’ 
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was in the chair, — not a had ’ chairman, though no oratoi 
Scarcely fewer than four hundred persons were preseir 
I went with my brother and the Pattissons, and did nc 
grudge my two guineas, though I was not edified by the org 
tory of the day. Lord John Hussell, as well as Lord Hollanc 
and other great men, spoke (I thought) moderately, while 
speech from Aspland was admirable. Brougham spoke wit 
great mastery, both as to style and matter, and Denman wit 
effect. We did not break up till past one. Aspland’s was th 
great speech of the day, and was loudly praised. 

Dr. Wuem to H. C. E. 

Hamburg, June 19,1828. 

.... Did you ever meet with Hegel, or any of his works 
He is now the great Leviathan among the philosophical writei 
of his day. He enjoys the perfect confidence of the Pi'ussia 
government, for he has contrived to give to a strange sort o 
pantheism a curious twist, by which it is constantly turned int 
a most edifying Apologie des Bestehendeii (Apology for things a 
they are). Marheinecke is his theological amanuensis; hi 
motto is at least as old as the Greek mysteries, and who knov 
but it may be older still % — Lasst uns Filosofen den Begriff, gil 
dem Volke das Bild ! (Leave us philosophers the true idea, gi’v 
to the multitude the symbol.) 

JuJg 5th, Be7n.^ — I saw Medea ” at the Italian Opera, an 
for the first and last time in my life had an enjoyment from a 
Opera singer and actor which might fairly be compared to tha 
which Mrs. Siddons so often afforded me. Madame Pasta gav 
an effect to the murder scene which I could not have though 
possible before I witnessed it as actual. In spite of the war 
of a tragic face or figure (for she was forced to strain her com 
tenance into a frown, and make an effort to look great, and a 
her passion was apparently conscious, and I had never befor 
witnessed the combined effect of acting with song), still th 
effect was overpowering. What would^not Mrs. Siddons ha^; 
made of the character 1 So I asked then, and ask now. Th 
scene unites all the requisites to call forth the powers she s 
eminently possessed; but the Grecian fable has never flourishe 
on the English stage. 

On Thursday, August 6th, I set out on a tour to the Pyi^ 
♦’Written in 1852. 
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necs, having written to Sliutt,- who was about to make the 
journey. 

(A very few extracts are all that will be given from. Mr. 
Robinson’s Reminiscences of this tour.) 

— On the 10th August, at Paris, my attention was 
drawn to a novelty, — a number of long diligences inscribed, 
Entreprise geiierale pour des omnibus.” And on my return, 
in October, I made frequent use of them, paying five sous for 
a course. I remarked then, that so rapid is the spread of all 
substantial comforts, that they would certainly be introduced 
in London before Christmas, as in fact they were; and at this 
moment they constitute an important ingredient in London 
comfort. Indeed they are now introduced into all the great 
cities of Europe and America. 

On the 25th of August, after a walk of seven leagues from 
Luchon to Arreau, w^e had an agreeable adventure, the memory 
of which lasted. Shutt and I had reconciled ourselves to din¬ 
ing in a neat kitchen with the people of the house, when a 
lively-looking little man in black, a sort of Yorick in counte¬ 
nance, having first surveyed us, stepped up and very civilly 
offered us the use of the parlor in which were himself and his 
family. ‘‘Wo have finished our dinner,” he said, “ and shall 
be happy to have your company.” The lady 'was a most agree¬ 
able person, and the family altogether very amiable. Wo had 
a very pleasant evening. The gentleman was a good liberal 
Whig, and we agreed so well that, on parting next day, he 
gave us his card. “ 1 am a Cheshire clergyman,” he said, “ and 
I shall be glad to sec you at my living, if you ever arc in my 
neighborhood.” 

When I next savr him he was become Bishop of Norwich. 
Pie did not at once recognize me when I first saw him in com¬ 
pany with' the Arnolds, on my going to see the Doctor s por¬ 
trait, but Mrs. Stanley did, and young Stanley,t the biographer 
of Dr. Arnold, and the Bishop afterward showed me courteous 
hospitality at his y)alacc at Norwi(;h, when the Arclanological 
Institute was held there. This kindness to us strangers in 
this little adventure in tlic l^yreiieos was quite in harmony 
with his character. The best of Christian bishops, he was the 
least of a prelate imaginable ; licncc he was trea,tcd with rude¬ 
ness by the bigots when he took possession of his bishopric. 
But he was universally beloved and lamented at his death. 

On this journey I fell in also with two English exquisites, 

t Dean of Westminster. 


* Written in 1862 . 
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•who, after seeing this district, expressed their wonder that an 
Englishman who knew Derbyshire could think the Pyrenec 
worth seeing; they did not. They were going to the Alp 
and asked me what I advised them to see. I told them, in 
tone of half-confidence, that, whatever people might say, thei 
was nothing worth their seeing ; and I was not at all scrupi 
Ions about their misunderstanding me. At Eome, I saw som 
sportsmen, who took over dogs to sport in the Campagn? 
They were delighted with their sport, and had been a wee 
there without seeing St. Peter’s, and probably would lea^’ 
Eome without going in. 

December 13th. — Walked to Enfield from Mr. Eelph’s. 
I dined with Charles and Mary Lamb, and after dinner had 
long spell at dummy whist with them. When they went t 
bed, I read a little drama by Lamb, The Intruding Widow, 
which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. It is a piece o 
great feeling, but quite unsuitable for performance, there bein 
no action whatever in it. 

A great change took place this year, through my quittin 
the bar at the end of the summer circuit. My object in bein 
called to the bar was to acquire a gentlemanly independenci 
such at least as would enable a bachelor, of no luxurious or e] 
pensive habits, to enjoy good society with leisure. And havin 
about £ 200 per annum, with the prospect of something mor< 
I was not afraid to make known to my friends that, while 
deemed it becoming in me to continue in the profession till 
was fifty years of age, and until I had a net income of £50 
per annum, I had made up my mind not to continue longe 
unless there were other inducements than those of mei 
money-making, t 

* Mr. Cuthbert Relpb, of Turner’s Hill, Cbeshunt. 

t In looking back on his life, Mr. Robinson used to say, that two of tl 
wisest acts he had done were going to the bar, and quitting the bar. 
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CHAPTER VL 

1829. 

T he New Year opened on me at Witham, where I enjoyed 
my visit with an ease I had not for many years felt, be¬ 
ing relieved from all anxieties. I had already commenced my 
studies of the Italian language, or rather renewed what I had 
begun in Holstein twenty years before ; and I set about read¬ 
ing Goldoni, a dramatist admirably suited to that object, whose 
popularity showed the fallen state of the drama in Italy, as 
that of his superior in the same style, Kotzebue, had lately 
been doing in Germany. But the plays — properly sentimen¬ 
tal comedies — fairly exhibited the national condition and 
feeling in the last generation. 

February 12th. — Before eight I went to the Antiquarian 
Society, to consummate an act of folly by being admitted an 
F. S. A. As soon as the step was taken, every one, even the 
members themselves, were ready to tell me how sunken the 
Society is. They do nothing at all, says every one. Certainly 
this evening did not put me in good-humor with myself. There 
were about forty persons present, Hudson Gurney, M. P., in 
the chair. Amyot presented me to him, when he ought to have 
ceremoniously put on his hat and taken me by the hand, and 
gravely repeated a form of words set down for him. 

Tw'o very insignificant little papers were read, from neither 
of which did I collect a thought. One was a genealogical 
memoir, the other an extract from a catalogue of furniture* in 
the palace of Henry VIII. No attempt to draw any inference, 
historical or otherwise, from any one article. After one dull 
half-hour was elapsed, another still duller succeeded, and then 
Amyot took me as a guest to the Royal Society. Here, indeed, 
the handsome hall, fine collection of portraits, the mace, and 
the dignified deportment of the President, Davies Gilbert, were 
enough to keep one in an agreeable state of excitement for 
thirty minutes. But as to the memoir, what it W’as about I 
do not know. Some chemical substance was the subject of 
admeasurement, and there was somethino: about some millionth 
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and others. One circumstance was pleasant enough. Amj 
introduced me to Davies Gilbert, the P. P. S., and he invit 
me to his Saturday-evening parties. 

— I have since made some agreeable acquaintar 
from my connection with the Antiquarian Society, and its p; 
ceedings have not been without incidents of interest. 

Fehruary 15th. —I was engaged to dine with Mr. Wans 
at Walthamstow. When I arrived there I was in the great( 
distress, through having forgotten his name. And it was r 
till after half an hour’s worry that I recollected he was a U 
tarian, which would answer as well; for I instantly proceed 
to Mr. Cogan’s. Having been shown into a room, young A 
Cogan came : ITour commands, sir V — Mr. Cogan, I ha 
taken the liberty to call on you in order to know where I i 
to dine to-day.” He smiled. I went on : The truth is 
have accepted an invitation to dine with a gentleman, a rec€ 
acquaintance, wdiose name I have forgotten ; but I am sure y 
can tell me, for he is a’ Unitarian, and the Unitarians are v^ 
few here.” And before 1 had gone far in my description, 
said; ^‘This can be no other than Mr. Wansey. And nc 
may I ask your nameU’ — ‘‘No, thank you, I am mu 
obliged to you for enabling me to get a dinner, but that is 
reason why I should enable you to make me table-talk for t 
next nine days.” He laughed. “ There is no use in your 
tempting to conceal your name. I know who you are, and, 
a proof, I can tell you that a namesake of yours has be 
dining with us, an old fellow-circiiiteer of yours. We hs 
just finished dinner in the old Dissenting fashion. My fatl 
and mother will be very glad to see you.” Accordingly I W6 
in, and sat with the Cogans a couple of hours. Mr. Cog 
kept a school for many years, and was almost the only Disse: 
ing schoolmaster whose competence as a Greek scholar v 
acknowledged by Dr. Parr.f 

Fehruary 17th. — Dined with the members of the Linnse 
Society at the Thatched House Tavern, — introduced by Bi 
son. An amusing dinner. In the chair an old gentleman fn 
the country, — Mr. Lambert. Present, Barrow, of the Adi 
i*alty; Law, Bishop of Bath and Wells; Stokes, and, c\ 
mvltis aliis, Sir George Staunton. I had the good luck to 
placed next the latter, who amused me much. He is the s 

* Written in 1852. 

t Tfie late Premier, the Right Honorable Benjamin Disraeli, received 
education at this school, where he remained till he was articled to a solicitc 
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3 f the diplomatic traveller in China, known by his book, and 
ae himself afterwards filled the situation of his father. He 
'las a jiffle and a jerk in his bows and salutations which give 
aim a ludicrous air; but he is perfectly gentlemanly, and I 
aelieve in every way respectable. He is a great traveller, a 
bachelor, and a man of letters. We adjourned early to the 
Linnscan Society^ where I found many acquaintances. I can’t 
say I was much edified by the articles read. They rivalled 
those of the Antiquarians and of the Royal Society in diil- 
Lless» But the people there, and the fine collection of birds 
md insects, were at least amusing. Lord Stanley in the 
;hair. 

Fehruary 21st^ Rem .^—At six dined wuth Gooden. Tom 
Hill, the real, original Paul Pry, was there, the man whom 
everybody laughed at, and whom, on account of his good- 
Liature, many tolerated, and some made use of as a circulating 
tnedium. He was reported to be of great age; and Theodore 
Hook circulated the apology that his baptismal register could 
uot be found, because it was burnt in the Fire of London. 
He dealt in literary haberdashery, and was once connected with 
the Mirror^ a magazine, the motto of which was, A snapper 
up of unconsidered trifles.” He w^as also a great fetcher and 
carrier of gossiping paragraphs for the papers. His habit 
of questioning was quite ludicrous; and because it was so 
ridiculous, it w^as less offensive, when he was universally 
known. 

February 28th, R€m.'\ — Went wuth Amyot to dine with 
Hudson Gurney. A small party. Mr. Madden, of the British 
Museum, Dr. Philpotts, and one lady from Norwich. A pleas¬ 
ant afternoon. The defeat of Peel at Oxford was, perhaps. 
Pelt by no one but Dr. Philpotts, and he was in good spirits, 
and was very good company. He said his son was against him 
at Oxford, and he was not soiry for it, which I recollect being 
not displeased with him for saying. By the by, the Doctor 
has recently written in defence of his conduct on this occasion, 
'll answer to the Edinburgh Review. Had the Doctor gone on 
in the same direction as Lord Palmerston, his conduct would 
have been but mildly censured. It is the repeated vacillation, 
the changing backwards as well as forwards, which cannot bo 
forgiven. 

March 1st (Sunday). — Heard Irving preach a furious ser- 
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an liour and a half. He was very eloquent, and there 
enough of argument and plan in his discourse to rend^ 
attractive to a thinking man. At the same time, the extr 
gant absurdities he uttered were palpable. His argument 
in short, this ; Christ ordained that the civil and eccle 
tical government should be in different hands; the Kii 
his vicegerent in all temporal concerns, and,we owe him 
plicit and absolute obedience ; the Church is equally sever 
in all spiritual matters. The Devil raised up the Pap 
which, grasping both powers, possesses neither; for, when 
power is given to a churchman, whenever he is raised 
magistracy, there the mystery of iniquity is made manif 
hence the diabolical character of the Papal power. In o 
to show that this doctrine is that of the Church of Engl 
Irving referred to a clause in the 37th Article, but that Ar 
merely refuses to the King the power of preaching, anc 
administering the Sacraments; it gives him ecclesiastical 
thority in express terms ; and what has Irving to say of 
bench of bishops 1 Irving prayed against the passing of 
threatened bill, but exhorted the people to submit to the 
ernment. If persecution should follow (as is probable), i 
are to submit to martyrdom. In the midst of a furious tir 
a voice cried from the door : That is not true*! ” He finis 
his period, and then exclaimed, after a pause : “ It is 
when the Devil speaks from the mouth of one possessed, 
shows that the truth works.” Wlien I heard Irving, I thoi 
of the fanatics of Scotland in the seventeenth century, 
powerful voice, equally musical and tender, his admir 
enunciation and glorious figure, are enough to excite his 
dience to rebellion, if his doctrine had permitted acts of 
lence. 


Mrs. Clarkson to H. C. E. 

March 12, 16 

Perhaps it may edify you if I relate a remarkable dreai 
my husband’s. He dreamt that he was dead and laid out, 
was looking at his toes to see if they had laid him strai 
when his attention was arrested by the appearance of an ai 
who told him that he was sent from God to teU him that s 
resurrection-men were coming for him; that he was to lie q 
still till they came, then take the sword, which the angel 
down by his side, and pursue them, and that he shoulc 
protected. The angel disappeared,—the men came,— 
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husband did as he was commanded, — seized the men one 
after the other, and cut off their ears with the sword. He 
awoke, laughing, at seeing them run away with their hands 
holding their heads where the cars had been cut oif. As you 
may suppose, this dream occurred at Christmas time, when we 
had been feasting, and the papers were filled with the Edinburgh 
murders. If you had heard Mr. Clarkson teU the dream, you 
would never have forgotten it. It was so exquisitely droll that, 
for a day or two afterwards, one or other of us was perpetually 
bursting out into laughter at the remembrance of it. 

H. C. K TO Wordsworth. 

April 22, 1829. 

My DEAR Friend, — After walking to and from Deptford, 
on the 5th of March, returning over Westminster Bridge, I 
must e’en, in the joy of my pro-popery heart, step into the 
avenues of the House of Commons, to hear the details of the 
Bill that night brought forward by the Home Secretary. I 
loitered about three quarters of an hour at midnight, chatting 
wuth the emancipationist members. Went to bed at two, and 
in the morning jCound my left knee as crooked as the politics 
of the Ministry are, by the anti-Catholics, represented to be. 
After using leeches, poultices, &c. for three wrecks, I went 
dowm to Brighton, and again, in a most unchristian spirit, put 
myself under the hands of the Mahometan Mahomet, — was 
stewed in his vapor-baths, and shampooed under his pagan 
])aws. But I found it easier to rub in than drive out a devil, 
for I ivent with, a rheumatic knee, and came away with one 
knee, one shoulder, and two elbows, all rheumatic. I am now 
under a regular doctor’s hands, but the malady seems obsti¬ 
nate, and my present indisposition, slight as it is, serves to 
disturb mj visions of enjoyment. It is sad to feel one’s 
animal impulses all gone by,” w^hen one is conscious of pos¬ 
sessing the higher sensations but feebly. Hitherto, mere 
locomotion has been to me, as it was to Johnson, almost enough 
to gratify me. There was a time when mere novelty of external 
scenery (without any society whatever) sufficed. I am half 
ashamed of becoming more nice both as to persons and places. 

[This is the attack of rheumatism which called forth Lamb’s 
Hoax ” and Confession.” They have already been printed 
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C. Lamb to H. C. E. 

April, 182' 

Dear Eobinson, —We are afraid you will slip from 
from England, without again seeing us. It would be char 
to come and see me. I have these three days been laid 
with strong rheumatic pains in loins, back, shoulders. I shr 
sometimes from the violence of them. I get scarce any sle 
and the consequence is, I am restless, and want to change sii 
as I lie, and I cannot turn without resting on my bands, and 
turning all my body at once, like a log with a lever. 

While this rainy weather lasts I have no hope of alleviati 
I have tried flannels and embrocation in vain. Just at • 
hip-joint the pangs sometimes are so excruciating that I 
out. It is as violent as the cramp, and far more continue 
I am ashamed to whine about these complaints to you, v 
can ill enter into them. 

But, indeed, they are sharp. You go about in rain or fl 
at all hours, without discommodity. I em^y you your 
munity at a time of life not much removed from my O' 
But you owe your exemption to temperance, which it is 
late for me to pursue. I, in my lifetime, have had my g' 
things. Hence my frame is brittle, — ^ozers strong as bn 
I never knew any ailment you had. You can go out at ni 
in all weathers, sit up all hours. Well, I don’t want 
moralize. I only wish to say that if you are inclined to a gs 
at Double Dummy, I would try and bolster up myself ii 
chair for a rubber or so. My days are tedious, but less so j 
less painful than my nights. May you never know the j 
and difliculty I have in writing so much! Mary, who is n 
kind, joins in the wish. C. Lami 

Confession op Hoax. 

I do confess to mischief. It was the subtlest diabolical p' 
of malice heart of man has contrived. I have no more rl 
matism than that poker, — never was freer from all pains 
aches ; every joint somid, to the tip of the ear from 
extremity of the lesser toe. The report of thy torments 
blown circuitously here from Bury. I could not resist the j 
I conceived you -writhing, when you should just receive 
congratulations. How mad you’d be I Well, it is not in 
method to inflict pangs. I leave that to Heaven. But in 
existing pangs of a friend I have a share. His disquiet 
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crowns my exemption. I imagine you howling, and pace across 
the room, shooting out my free arms, legs, &c., /\ /r 


this way and that way, with an assurance of not kindling a 
spark of pain from them. I deny that nature meant us to 
sympathize with agonies. Those face-contortions, retortions, 
distortions, have the merriness of antics. Nature meant them 
for farce, — not so pleasant to the actor, indeed ; but Grimaldi 
cries when we laugh, and’t is but one that suffers to make 
thousands rejoice. 

You say that shampooing is ineffectual. But per se it is 
good, to show the intro volutions, extra volutions, of which the 
animal frame is capable, — to show what the creature is 
receptible of, short of dissolution. 

You are worst of nights, ain’t you? 

’T will be as good as a sermon to you to lie abed all this 
night, and meditate the subject of the day. ’T is Good Friday. 


Nobody will be the more justified for your endurance. You 
won’t save the soul of a mouse. ’T is a pure selfish pleasure. 

You never was rack’d, was you % I should like an authentic 
map of those feelings. 

You seem to have the flying gout. You can scarcely screw 
a smile out of your face, can youl I sit at immunity, and 
sneer ad libitum. 

’T is now the time for you to make good resolutions. I may 
go on breaking ’em, for anything the worse I find myself. 

Your doctor seems to keep you on the long cure. Precipitate 
healings are never good. 

Don’t come while you are so bad. I sha’ n’t be able to attend 
to your throes and the dummy at once. 

I should like to know how slowly the pain goes off. But 
don’t write, unless the motion will be.likely to make your sen¬ 
sibility more exquisite. 

Your affectionate and truly healthy friend, 

C. Lamb. 

Mary thought a letter from me might amuse you in your 
torment. 


April 2Jftlh. — Breakfasted with Eichard Sharpe by appoint- 

_ J. TT ..I ...V •r-* ^ .-.l-v .TV 1 /-k 1 1'v 4-'I-*1/I /A/I 
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two hours’ chat wuth him. He is commonly called “ Conv' 
sation Sharpe.” He has lived in the best society, and belon 
to the last generation. In his room were five most interest! 
portraits, all of men he knew, — Johnson, Burke, and Bey no! 
by Reynolds, Henderson by Gainsborough, and Mackinto 
by Opie. I will not pretend here to put down any part of 1 
conversation, except that he mentioned the Finstermunz 
as the very finest spot in the Tyrol, and that he recommen 
my going to Laibach. He spoke of a philosophical work 
means to publish, but I do not think he wall ever have a 
higher fame than that of being ‘‘Conversation Sharpe.” 1 
certainly talks well.* 

WORDSWORTH TO H. C. B. 

Rydal Mount, Kendal, April 26,1829 

My dear Friend, — Dora holds the pen for me. A mon 
ago the east wind gave me an inflammation in my left eyel 
which led, as it always does, to gTeat distress of the eye, so tli 
I have been unable either to read or write, which privations 
bear patiently ; and also a third, full as grievous, — a necessa 
cessation from the amusement of composition, and almost 
thought. Truly were we grieved to hear of your illness, fir 
from Mr. Quillinan, and this morning from your own accom 
which makes the case much worse than we had appreheudc 
.... I enter thoroughly into w'hat you say of the manner 
wRich this malady has affected your locomotive habits a- 
propensities; and I grieve still more w'hen T bear in mind h< 
active you have ever been in going about to serve your frien 
and to do good. Motion, so mischievous in most, w^as in y 

a beneficent power indeed.My sistcr-in-Iaw, Miss Joan 

Hutchinson, and her brother Henry, an ex-sailor, are about 
embark, at 'the Isle of Man. for Nor-way, to remain till Jir 
Were I not tied at home I sho\ild certainly accompany the 
As far as I can look back, I discern in my mind imaginati 
traces of Norway ; the people are said to be simple and wortl 
— the Nature is magnificent. I have heard Sir H. Davy affii 
that there is nothing equal to some of the ocean inlets" of th 
region.It would have been a great joy to us to have se 

^ He was a partner of Samuel Boddiiifrton, and had acquired wealth in hi 
ness. He once obtained a seat in Parliament, made a single speech, and v 
never heard of afterwards. Wordsworth held him to he better acquaiiv 
with Italy than any other man, and advised me to ask his advice concern, 
my joiiniey, — H. C. R. ■ 
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you, though upon a melancholy occasion. You talk of 
more than chance of your being absent upwards of two jei 
I am entered my sixtieth year. Strength must be failii 
and snappings off, as the danger my dear sister has just 
caped lamentably proves, ought not to be long out of si^ 
Were she to depart, the phasis of my moon would be robl 
of light to a degree that I have not courage to think of. D 
ing her illness, we often thought of your high esteem of 
goodness, and of your kindness towards her upon all occasic 
Mrs. Wordsworth is still with her. Dora is my housekeej 
and did she not hold the pen, it would run wild in her prah 
Sara Coleridge, one of the loveliest and best of creatures, is w 
me, so that I am an enviable person, notwithstanding < 
domestic impoverishment. I have nothing to say of bo( 
(newspapers having employed all the voices I could comman 
except that the first volume of Smith’s Nollekens and 
Times ” has been read to me. There are some good anecdo 
in the book ; the one which made most impression on me a 
that of Reynolds, 'who is reported to have taken from the pr 
of a halfpenny ballad in the street an effect in one of his ] 
tures which pleased him more than anything he had produc 
If you were here, I might be tempted to talk with you abi 
the Duke’s settling of the Catholic question. Yet why? 
you are going to Rome, the very centre of light, and can h 
no occasion for my farthing candle. Dora joins me in af 
tioiiate regards ; she is a stanch anti-papist, in a woman's w 
and perceives something of the retribiitive hand of justice 
your rheumatism ; but, nevertheless, like a true Christian, 

prays for your speedy convalescence. 

Wm. Wordsworth 

April 29ili. — Dined at the Athensenm. Hiidson Gur 
asked me to dine with him. He was low-spirited. His fric 
Dr. Young, is dying. Gurney speaks of him as a very gi 
man, the most learned physician .and greatest mathematic 
of his age, and the first discoverer of the clew to the Egypi 
hieroglyphics. Calling on him a few days ago, Gurney fc 
him busy about his Egyptian Dictionary, though very ill. 
is aware of his state, but that makes him most anxious to 
ish his work. “ I would not,” he said to Gurney, li'v 
single idle day.” 

May 8ih. —Went by the early coach to Enfield, being 
the road from half past eight till half past ten o’clock. Li 
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was from home a great part of the morning. I spent t 
whole of the day with him and his sister, without going out 
the house, except for a mile before dinner with Miss Lamb, 
had plenty of books to lounge over. I read Brougham’s j 
troduction to the Library of Useful Knowledge, remarkal 
only as coming from the busiest man living, a lawyer in f 
practice, a partisan in Parliament, an Edmhurgh Revieiuer, a 
a participator in all public and party matters. 

May Qtlu — Nearly the whole day within doors. I mer( 
sunned myself at noon on the beautiful Enfield Green. Wh 
I was not with the Lambs, I employed myself in looking 
Charles’s "books, of which no small number are curious. ] 
throws away all modern books, but retains even the trash 
liked when a boy. Looked over a Life of Congreve,” one 
Curll’s infamous publications, containing nothing. Also t 
first edition of the “ Rape of the Lock,” with the machinerj 
It is curious to observe the improvements in the versificatic 
Colley Cibber’s pamphlets against Pope only flippant and d 
gusting, — nothing worth notice. Read the beginnings of t 
wretched novels. Lamb and his sister were both in a fid^ 
to-day about the departure of their old servant Becky, who h 
been with them many years, but, being ill-tempered, had beer 
plague and a tyrant to them. Yet Miss Lamb was frighten 
at the idea of a mw servant. However, their new maid, 
cheerful, healthy girl, gave them spirits, and all the next d 
Lamb was rejoicing in the change. Moxon came very late. 

May 10th. —All the forenoon in the back room with t 
Lambs, except that I went out to take a place in the eveni 
stage. About noon Talfourd came : he had walked. Mox( 
after a long walk, returned to dinner, and we had an agreeal 
chat between dinner and tea. 

May 11th, Rem.‘\ —A general meeting at the Athenseu 
at which I rendered good service to the club. The anecdot( 
worth relating, mainly because it is characteristic of a m 
who played an important part in public life. I speak of i 
Right Honorable Wilson Croker, for many years regarded 
really master, though nominally the Secretary, of the Adi 
ralty, who was one of the most active of the founders of i 
Athenseum Club. He was one of the Trustees of the Hou 
a permanent member of the Committee, and, according 

^ The poem was first published in two cantos; but the author, adopting 
i lea of enlivening it by the machinery of sylphs, gnomes, nymphs, and Si 
in inders, then familiar topics, enlarged the two cantos to five. 

t Written in 1852. 
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dislike to the profession is extreme, and amounts to diseased 
antipathy; it partakes of a moral and religious character. 

Rem.* — He had always avowed this horror of a theatrical 
life, though it used to he said by his Suffolk friends, that his 
voice was equal to his father’s. I have no knowledge of his 
subsequent history, nor do I recollect hearing of his carrying 
out this intention. 

May 15th. — Drove with my sister and niece to see Lord 
Bristol’s new house. A fine object, certainly, even in its pro¬ 
gress. The only work of art it yet contains is a noble per¬ 
formance by Flaxman, Athamas and Ino.” f It will be the 
pride of the hall when set up. It is more massive than Flax- 
man s works generally are, and the female figxire more emhon- 
2 :)oint. The proportions of the head and neck of Ino are not, 
I fear, to be justified. There is vast expression of deep pas¬ 
sion in all the figures. The beautiful frieze of the Iliad ” is 
placed too high to be easily seen, but that of the Odyssey ” 
below is most delightful. There are some compartments not 
firom the Odyssey,” nor, I believe, by Flaxman. 


CHAPTER YII. 

GERMANY. 

J UNE Hih. — Rose at five, though I had gone to bed at 
two. My kind friends, the Colliers, made coffee for me, 
and at seven I left them and proceeded to Antwerp by steam¬ 
boat. I did not on this occasion leave England wuth the holi¬ 
day feeling which I have had for. many years on beginning my 
summer excursions. Now I have given up my chambers, and 
I set out on a journey with no very clear or distinct object. I 
have a vague desire to see new countries and new people, and 
I hope that, as I have hitherto enjoyed myself while travel¬ 
ling, I shall be still able to relish a rambling life, though my 
rheumatic knee will not permit me to be so active as I have 
hitherto been. 

The rich variety of romantic sceneiy between Coblenz and 
Bingen kept me in a state of excitement and j)leasure, which 

* Written in 1852. 

t It is still there, but l“ooks very cold and uncomfortable, as does the house. 
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days very pleasantly. My enjoyment was enhanced by a very 
agreeable incident. My arrival having been announced, a dinner 
given at the Castle, by Benecke, to our common friends, was 
postponed, that I might be a partaker. Under a shed in a 
garden at this delightful spot, a party of more than a dozen 
assembled ; and the day was not one to be forgotten with or¬ 
dinary festive meetings. 

Here I found my friend Benecke in his proper place. Re¬ 
moved from the cares and anxieties of commerce, he can de¬ 
vote himself to philosophical speculation. His religious doc¬ 
trines, though they have not the assent of the gi'eat body of 
Christian believers, are yet such as excite no jealousy on the 
part of the orthodox, and at the same time occupy his whole 
soul, have his entire confidence, and nourish his warm affec¬ 
tions. He is conscious of enjoying general esteem. 

My time at Heidelberg, as at Frankfort, was chiefly em¬ 
ployed in visits to old friends, which aflbrded me great pleas¬ 
ure, though I cannot here enter into particulars. 

Among the eminent persons whom I saw was Thibaut, head 
of the Faculty of Law, my protector and friend at Jena in 1804. 
He seems dissatisfied with all religious parties, and it is hard 
to know what he would like. I thought of Pococurante : 

Quel grand homme" says Candide, ‘‘ rien ne hd pleat Thibaut 
is a great musical amateur, and all his leisure is devoted to 
the art. But of modern music he spoke contemptuously. Be¬ 
ing a Liberal in politics, he is an admirer of the political in¬ 
stitutions of our countiy; but as to fine art, his opinion of our 
people is such, that he affirmed no Englishman ever produced 
a musical sound worth hearing, or drew a line worth looking at. 
Perhaps he was thinking of color, rather than outline or sculp¬ 
ture. ^ I saw also, on two or three occasions, Plofrath Schlosser, 
the historian, — a very able man, the maker of his own fortune. 
He is a rough,^ vehement man, but I believe thoroughly upright 
and conscientious. His works are said to he excellent.* He is 
a man of whom I wish to see more. 

^ Benecke took me to Mittermaier, the jurist. I feel humbled 
m the presence of the very laborious professor, who, in addition 
to mere professional business as jxidge, legislative commissioner, 
and Lniversity professor, edits, and in a great measure writes, 
a law journal. And as a diversion he has studied English law 
more learnedly than most of our own lawyers, and qualified him¬ 
self to write on the subject. 

En*glUh by ^ Ee“ D.^Davifoif Eighteenth Century" was translated into 
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Twice I had a tke-h-tete conversation with Paulus. There 
5 S something interesting in this famous anti-supcriiaturalist. lie 
is in his bid age inspired by a disinterested zeal against priests 
3 .xid. privileged orders, and is both honest and benevolent. 11c 
cTeclaims against our Catholic emancipation, hecauso.the govern- 
xnent neglected to avail themselves of the opportunity of taking 
education out of the hands of the priests. As to the state ot 
^religion, he says that there is little right-dowm orthodoxy left iii 
I>rotestant Germany. He %vas a fine strong man, of great bodily 
-\rig-or.^ Both he and Hofrath Schlosser thought constitutional 
Xiberty not in danger from the French ultras. 

July 22cl — Returned to Frankfort. A very fine morning. 
X^nrmstadt looked invitingly handsome as I rode through. At 
]E^rankfort, I had the pleasure of seeing the famous Prussian 
xxiinister, Baron von Stein, who was outlawed by Buonaparte. 

fine old man, with a nose nearly as long as Zenobio’s, which 
^ives his countenance an expression of comic sagacity. lie is 
Iby no means in favor at the Court of Prussia.- I was glad of 
Q.n opportunity of telling him that I had written in his praise 
j-n the Quarterly Review.^ 

I called on Madame Niese, the Protestant sister of Madame 
ScMosser. Though herself somewhat a zealot in religion, the 
conversion of Madame Schlosser to Roman Catholicism h;m 
ca,iised no alienation of affection hetweeu the sisters. By the 
Icyy^ Paulus told me that he had taken pains to dissuade some 
Oa-tholics from going over to the Protestant religion. 

J^tdy 2Jftli. — Left Frankfort, and after travelling two nighis 
oreached Weimar on the 2Gth, early. Very soon proceeded to 
Jena in a hired chaise. A dull drive. It used to bo a delight- 
jfxil w^alk twenty-eight years ago. But I remarked, with jileasure, 
-ttiat the old steep and dangerous ascent, the Schneckc, is turiu’d, 
the I’oad is made safe and agreeable. Found my old Iriend 
■Von Knebelbut little changed, though eleven years older than 
-wlien I last saw him. His boy, Bernard, is now a very inii'rest- 
youth of sixteen. I have not often seen a boy who pli'ases 

The Tlomileiische Correspoadenz, in an article on Panlus’s ‘‘ Lifi^of (llirist,” 
gives an account of his interpretation of tlie iniraclos, w)ii(‘h is (aaiaiiily as hw 
anything can be imagined. He does not scruple to r(*pn‘scnt th(' fcoiliag of 
■tTie 5,000 as a picnic entertainment. He refers to ess(Mic(’! of pnnrh in conius*- 
izioii with the turningof water into wine. Jesus Christ is r(‘pr(‘s<Mil<''d as a good 
sxi.i'g'eon, who could cure diseases of the nerves by working on the iniagination. 
TTie Ascension was a walk up a inonutaiii 0 !i which wjis a, cloud. Smds tilings 
save common enough among avowed unbelievers, Imt that they should hit thongafc 
ooi:tipatible with the ministerial office, and also a Professor’s* Cliair at a Univer¬ 
sity, and by Protestant governments, is the wonder! — II. C. K. 

T See aniCj p. 16. 
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me so much. "Went early hed, sh‘i‘|tiiiLr lu my ultl 

room, from which t.lu' views ou tlirtM* sidi's urr e'hiuum c 
JulU litHh,- Std- out ou an iutcrc.Ntiue, t vi ur -i-n x\ ftirro 
days. Kniu vou Kiu?l>el aiui Ilcrnard act*i<m|».Ui:» >i usr m a 
drosky to (lumperda, n(‘ur Kahia, in tie* «»!' llfudmiy, 

Tiierc (diaries von Kuehel is tcudal lonitd'a Ihtru:‘ut*it uchf 
of his wife, a willow lady, whom he marriod a h h u .na .i 
Gumporda lies about, three and a (piarter leaipien foau J» lui, in 
a valley beyond Galda, and thi' ride is thnaiyha vein Jmr rifiin 
try. I rcceivt'd a veiy I’ordiai welcome fnau t 'liarlrh ^*»n Kurin ! 
The mansion is solitary and spacious. \Vt* h.el !«m m .1 lem,/ 
ing wood, halhway up thi* sides of thi* mountain. 1 alterw.iid . 
walked with my host to the summit, from uhieii fhr \u « m i \ 
tensivi! and interest iu.ix, 1 naire.l ojirh to hrd, and r. ad in.r 
ing’s very unsatisfactory *’ Life of HerdVr/’ 

xIu!(/^U)(Ik von Kuehid farni.H of iho Lukr <'f W run tr 

the cliasi? of a forest, i. e. iic has a rii^ht te tiie drrr, tie. in iha* 
forest a hut has been ereeted for the mn* of tbr f,|» ueri, and 
my fiitaids phunuHl that we should iline there fotia\^ in urdt f 
that I might set* tin* neighborhood. After a phsoiaut dri\r, we 
roamed about thefore.st, and 1 enjow*d thed.y. Kor.-a nemm 
wearies h‘ss t.hau anv. 


^ Juhf^ rllst. Interested in attendmg the er.urf, of uha h m\ 

ii lend is tlu* Lord. A sensibit* \oune m.ui nut a. p».d "r, and 
t.here was a sort of homage, d’h,^ pr«M’Mdings u*i. bnfh < i j 
and (liminal, and so variou.s as to ‘thtu^ an r\t«n n, r j'»t i » 
tiou. The most important, eiues urn* ru.. ju ulo.-h - d i i.. t- 
delivered up all their property t«. rhmr rh:Mn u, ..u ea.d;f^:i 
ofjx'ing maiufaiiied by them. Thr jn 4 i.pliued r*. n,,* 
eluldreu tlmir obligati,m, and all flir'puCi. . puf do u luitvh 
mt.o lus. ITe folfaumr were f.omr ,.f th,- pumdii.e-nf'1 t Ua- 
imm wtw Heuteuced t,» n da\L itupriooime lU f.-r ’f» doK a v* i\ 
litth* wood, Others were lined fur li.iuire td-e u. n hf > isnr 
was im]>nHim(‘d for resisting gims ir.irmo'u \ieeh. j |. j .* ^ » 
‘^urtyard wifh^H lightni pipe, Tin .-nL i mhah 
olliaidt‘d my notion <»l jnstii-e was Itumg a mm |.,i kdLij„» |, ^ 
<u\u pig, and selling flie pork in fraud of ihr Luf. !*••! {f • 
proceedings wag-e ipuft* patnarehal m flam- tain. I |. ’1 d . 
ol Hiicli expiwien.-e as mmt* to dav would g.,, p, h, ^ ^ 

country limn many a hmg jouripg m m.rJ r..ie|e . < m. .y |L.- 

<h>M-Hu(ChnrU-H von ,,,,4. „,,k ,1... pO.-., 

to lx; a iuiUiiu! ,s,Tv»n(. Tlu, .'..uri ..rriu-, 1. ,,s , 

jtmiurri! uiM,ut,r. 'I’hu ImroHM in .Sajioin, J m.u, u v.ui.a. w,. 
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rafluT di'sinniH to p‘t riil <»!', than fu stuuntaiii, hi'-har 

jtirisdiftitna fnau whiah t!u*rr mi apiM-.d tu flir hiu'n! 

i \mi1. 

h'rau YOU |Juu.) ralalrd :Min»‘ ilitrraOUi**' Ii.uliau 

Inns <>r har t‘ar!\ Iitr. Sla* \\;i\ af \aUi'\. af an ah 

tuhlisluiimt l>y Madauir la li. Aui^ui:: lla* fai|iii i wta-a 

|>rint*YSHa.s, an<i nf tlia \i»uia4 lat-iias \u*ra at' ir^uni t’lituh ; 

l>Ut tilYH' \v<*r<Mi taw tif law hirtii. Naf fhr sli »hO''.f iii\t itm 
tion, lunvavar, was luada. I'law \ua't* faii^ht UhrtuI thuii'-., 
surh as coukin^ iu all its hraiaiiah. Aiai arrf.unl^^ k’r.tu \iju 
K iu-Uai, thau^h hta* hla has In-ni s|»rut i’furllv ui i‘aiiii'-a i*a 
iiiusl laannna* aia! liaiisawilia Shr wuh uiaaf t»f hail 

itr at thn lladru I\au1, au*i fluTi' uaml ta M'r tla* mciMlaTs *4' 
Xn|H»hHarH i’aurf. Sija was trrrihly afraid af Hf 

Ji>.si*j»luia\ an wlaan shr uttruilad, ala* h|H»ka with ra|«fiir*‘, im 
ea|ually kind hrartrd and tianulird. Ja;sr|4ima w.i^ ’■■jwtaa! 
in tram wla-n k’rati \an Knaltr! anfaivd fla- racnj, 

ihi tht‘ l!d <4' An>ai f I umf a\rr i*< Wruair, and had an 
infarvirW witli thr part. ( h H-f la' I . ■ " ai'rat aiaaiifh.if I ali.dl 
naf .srrti|ih‘ ta i'a|»\ thr laiinHi* t nnadruf ■. I find in in\ |*aii' 
nal, niai add <4liara uhndi I d: faafli r> ri ll» . i ihif^ arinn 
ra|iff tt lau. I \uli !»*».',tpajii* uh.it I ha\( U* ' ji *■!' hun idi I 
iinallv Iravt* Jnna. I rantiumni maka if nt\ ia .ad >|n ti na t 
Idi tin- i:ifh. I saw, at ranr r, niua i.f' n \ aid a»'<iniiuf iii> •• 
A rairniiarnhla parOan <4* in\ f inir ua * ■ |»ri;f :n iridm- 
uitll Kurhrh and* uffrr all, I did UmI tall^ uaj.fr.i h.'iu uifli 
\Vard*nutrf ha |tuuar. \l\ j.airn.d am-, th*- l<4i <u.nn .a.. .amt 
<4* tlm du} hafai'a that af I||\ i|rj*arf!jfr , m .md 

tin* nn»rintn! In-int: hina I f'^.k a tlahidiffnl uidl* n|. fha liana 
hrr4, and, start ni 4 tin* satith radr In unv *4' /*i« nrnliaiJi, 
asriiidad thr faiiiaus Fnrlr.fhnrm, n laft\ uafrh fawrT af^raii! 
initiquitu It !in>s idsa litadri'U rrli-hi'if^, f»a «• want 

np far ndhfnry |*itrpa'i»*s, audit u.i*. ralh-d Xapali .rr.ltar,;/. 
ddiin arrupird inr urarh fhrrr liMur, | t» ;t,d .m *. i\ l «4 
SrhlrMTUtarlirr au thr r-.fahh Jiun Ilf .4\i I lain i uf Ikihii, 
Aitrr In’rakfast I had a iana rli.il ujfh 11»' .•uf* r la^ d inr 

nf his falhrr' hfr. Hr w.i» m ihr -;»■! \ as- »4' fir- l.t*4 M n . aur 
af Anspm-h, ufid was ahiia f thr ..nh nahh la m uh..ia fir' 
.Mutan'aVr ir.saruitrd with affn r In* u .a > rut.ils.d* d uilh Iridv 
Hrnvrii, ulnaa Knrhrl luias. If jrndlrrfrd !!.' did u.a .ntr a 
fii\tn'ahlr nrratint hrr. Ihit fhr M.if lair «a, > u liitd 
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had in the evening a long and intorrstin/ emnor nfinn. It 
but too ]>robabh‘ that I havt* iiou .mtu !br tin* lasf oia* 

of the most ainiabh* men I e\or kia'U, and uuc m«* t at • 

tavlied to nu'. lb' is tivo u-ars nf a-a*. 

1 sa,\v on several oiH'asiojis Fran \un \\«.j/o‘'in. Shi‘ was iu 
the deeline ol' life, and licloiigt'd to tin' t’*au|ilai{ii'r .. Shf a|> 
peared in tJu* litorarv world as tla* author of a laut-l. i iititlrd 
‘'Agnes von Lilitai,” whieh wa;; a oriboil f«» ihHihr ; .uid 
is IKUV n'meinbcred as (he author (tf a “ fah* t.f .Sehillia*,” 
whose W’ife was lua* sister. Sho In lonetni to tfie ariUoerauw uf 
J(ma, and her house was visitetl Iu t ho lugher eia'?a*s, thotedi 
she was not rich. 

During my stay at J('na 1 had iovuiro ibr rr.al'n a <:irlv and 
late. Among tiio books I I'eati wuh no* .f luft-iost w.ih fho 

(hrr(\sp(»n<b'ne{» of (hudhe ami lullorA Thn oollrefion ih 
ehietly iuten'sting fnan the eoutra t bifuet-n tlte fwo. A do 
liglitful tlUrt is prodtteed by tie- allot lionate rmoroiieo of 
Hehilh'r towards thudht* ; and infuiilol\ bol««u th.rfhr us .'^ehd 
l(‘r must be dinaned iu intolloot auti pootuad |n»woi\ \rf a, a 
man lu‘ (mgrossi's onr atlbetion. toH-tho M-tum ftn. '‘roaf to bo 
an obji'et of loV(\ even to tan* s«f yfoat a-, Sobdl« r. ‘bhoir- pit 
etieal ereed, if railed iu <|ueati<»n. madif bo fboudif fir- •auau 
but th('ir pra,('ti(‘i‘ was iiirootlv t‘ppt»id, Si lulh r ua.r.uNrtl 
by (ha'tius and Dootlu' was Misf.anr <1 b\ Solulh r; wifhouf 
SeduiU'r, (ioethe might ha\<‘ mourufulK tpa-hd I*oprh ooup 
let, ~ 

“ (’(ladt'imunl in hu in*’ *, n-. jm ' 

\\ ilhnut a n-itlid, .lad v. I I, ' ' 

Sdiiller was imt, indood, a prrf »•( jml i-, for fh.ir iniplio^ ii 
suporior, al loa t utir who can to,.r!ooL , biu hm wa*-; an m 
spiring mind. Doofia^ was abb* fo m of ban io|f >u Sofulb r. and 
\mdersb»od himholf fntm tho r»f!»‘ota.m Hio |H„.k uill bo m 
valuabhno futun^ bisttiriaiiH of ihiinan liftrafmo af flu., nu 
must gloriotiK epoelu 

• Aih/nsf J<1. A golden da\ ’ Vojaf uud I b ft J» m b, foio 
sevon, and in tbroo hours woio a! Wtunar. h If » -.r 

cards at DoetlieV; ilwollne^ ttou r, wo proortnlnf f,. fbr y^iuh n 
house in tlu* park, aial uti’*- .•! oia-*- ;idu{:ff<fi f.. fbr ofi.J 
mail. I wasaw'are, Iu fho pn- , af of an d.di t) .m biu.'fbif 
I was not forgattfen, and 1 h.oi fa aid boia Hall and ..rh, i. 
that, I was <‘\pft‘trtl. ’i rt { wj, og- . • ,d | ,. ff,,- Luidia 
of his roe<‘ption. We fonml ihr tdd m <u .a ho/t-a* t rl.o 
park, to whieh he ivtiros for aoPfitdo fioiu h, f- -an bon . 
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wh«‘ri* ar<‘ his s<»n, his tlatif'lift'r in law, ami thna* rTaiul'Iiiliiri 
IliViA’iitTally nats aiui iinuks alulae; aU'l ulaaiht' vuMlr 
stii 1“ s ifff n Thm is a .n.n'ni * »'f 

h!rra_n:th. 'Fwtait} Ni*vaii uair-^ a:,n> I thu'-* ilrHi'ial *rii hii 
*' in tJiK'the I lu'ht'iii an rI«l<Tl\ man <*f tmilia dhniiiy 
ptau'tratinn: iusuj>|Htrtahin i‘\n, Mha 

thraattm ta* rnmiiiami,’ a snmau hat jaituiiur u*''**, Hii»i m 
(*\pn*sslvn li|>-n, wliirin vvlnni rlo-*r<l, ;a*rmt*(i tu hn makina; 
rtlhrt to nrnva, as if t!a*\ t’oul<l uith (li!!‘umh\ lo fla ir li 
<li‘n tnaisurt's from Inusaurt tnrth. Hi. strp wa"-*. Inin, « 
nohliui*'an <i(hrruis' tnu na'puhaif 1 mu|\ ; fhrrr u.im rasi* 
lus tinvs, uuii hn had a fr«a* ami fukmdlrt! air.” Ntiv 
iiriu'ld tlm saim* nun iudrotl, hiif lla* r^rhrnws urr** hma 
thin, tlu’ rlaa'k.M warn furrourd, tlm li|*s m» lunnia* i-urh-’d w, 
frarfnl romprasaiun, and fin* lofty, (*r«‘rt |nisfurt* IiujI su 
to a ^.tnnth* stu(»p. lilt ti In* iif'Vta* Inaiuff'd iin* with a l«* 
aft nr fin* first ham',hf\ hnw, «‘a/* in* uas al! i**iurtr.\. ** \\t 
\ Mil ar<* t’nim* at ia **,” in* ’aid; “ uo !i;t\i* \\a;f<’d \r-ii , 
\t>u. IImu is m\ old friMini I\!n*l*Mlt \Ma h.nr ti 

ji, mu! li a’.tam, 1 ha\i‘ m* d*«uhf,“’ In ut uh,''h fin 

uas a l‘’rnnnh in-d \\:?h»:if nuifam , Imn ' tv^i In -o tun. 
ius’H : tan*, thn u<*!l •nn»un |»ain'I'ama’ i;ru nf Kmim , fin* ofh 
fin* <»ld i.ffuarn Mimr.nm*. an mir'ui.ir;, ir f-'iaf.’U **!’ fin . 
t’jnut |mhiin buildni ' . r.i<fh i.f' thr..* 1 fh*n |>*'- .« I. tm 
liavn iiMU '.n^nii thrui to I nww f\ H dl, l,>'nd»*n H,- |.. 

(»f flit* nlfi nin'.ra^nnt' n> u hat dt-li difrd Inn. a . .Iimu n * wl 
t Ijm anholars thou ’hf in fin* fstfo' nth ri’afuj., Idn »<|**n: 
«»r hi’holars iH Jntw nhanns'd. In hin* in niin r hr fltMu/lif f'l^ 
jshly nf fhn |ffmoramn* vn-w, tliMimh n i, in»n a r* nf, in* ludi 
ohjrrt.H uhn*h rann»>f hr srru f?*»‘iii thr faiinr 

I hat| a rrrnml rhat ttith turn lair m fhr ruanui n ’i 
talknd mnrh of L«»rd lU rrn, and fhr wu-i irurw 

afirrwnrd''.. 'Fm rrfrr fr diturln-d Mlh.ns’! i «.f r.aiw I Ju,ii 
asrrrfamrd that hr as nnar* *n uni rd u;i!i Ihun “ \ •• 

Hiis is most rrmulahlr, MU m-, Mint . ti«* ir . nd 1 11 

fn fin' i drt In-.il imu ' !»• In •♦an , hi » sji m f 

wimir krnr t»f llr* tun |Hu'ni . vi fhr ' mi*-, l.iHi |.'h f .. 
Ir Mrs hi'i iunruiif irs ; r irii n. run “h'd h\ fhr Mr, I 

Indl^ Ira! ut fhr >rMf< h |»m> f hriu ^ th'* *' \r.| ?»! if \\ .liid 
hrama«*f t!ir tiriluaii. f |.M:ufrd ruf fins u -it uihlam i* 
Frau *11111 fhirflnn and ahr urLn»riv{rd....M'’d if 

1 liirt rVrmmt 1 |aj,\r th*f'fhr an art runt of in* laiinrinn 
and qu<»trd from linn a piunyu,:** iiii|HtrfiUg thiif all triifli ri»ii 
&* 
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give me half the pleasure I had in reading the description.” 
— “ Ay, mein Lieber, but it won’t do that! To let you into 
a secret, nothing can be more w^earisome {enmiyant) than that 
Carnival. I wrote that account really to relieve myself. My 
lodgings were in the Corse. I stood on the balcony, and jotted 
down everything I saw. There is not a single item invented.” 
And then, smiling, he said : We poets are much more matter- 
of-fact people than they who are not poets have any idea of; 
and it was the truth and reality which made that writing so 
popular.” This is in harmony with Goethe’s known doctrine : 
he was a decided realist, and an enemy to the ideal, as he re¬ 
lates in the history of his first acquaintance with Schiller. 
Speaking this evening of his travels in Switzerland, he said 
that he still possessed all that he has in print called his 
tenstilcke^' (documents) : that is, tavern-bills, accounts, adver¬ 
tisements, &c. And he repeated his remark that it is by the 
laborious collection of facts that even a poetical view of nature 
is to be corrected and authenticated. I mentioned Marlowe’s 
‘‘ Faust.” He burst out into an exclamation of praise. ^^How 
greatly is it all planned ! ” He had thought of translating 
it. He was fully aware that Shakespeare did not stand 
alone. 

This, and indeed every evening, I believe, Lord Byron was 
the subject of his praise. He said : Es sind Jeeine, FLickiobrter 
im GedichteP (There is no padding in his * poetry.) And he 
compared the brilliancy and clearness of his style to a metal 
wire drawn through a steel plate. In the complete edition of 
Byron’s works, including the Life ” by Moore, there is a state¬ 
ment of the connection between Goethe and Byron. At the 
time of my interviews with Goethe, Byron’s “ Life ” was ac¬ 
tually in preparation. Goethe was by no means indifferent to 
the account which was to be given to the world of his own re¬ 
lations to the English poet, and was desirous of contributing 
all in his power to its completeness. For that purpose he put 
into my hands the lithogi-aphic dedication of “ Sardann])alus ” 
to himself, and all the original papers which had ])assed be¬ 
tween them. He permitted me to take these to my hotel, and 
to do with them what I pleased ; in other words, I was to 
copy them, and add such recollections as I was able to supply 
of Goethe’s remarks on Byron. These filled a very closely 
written folio letter, which I despatched to England ; but Moore 
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from God, and is made known to us by the Cliuroh. He 
at the moment a iiower in his hand, and a beautiful but 
was in the room. He exclaimed : No doubt all truth ( 
from God j but the Church 1 There’s the point. God s 
to us through this flower and that butterfly; and that’s 
guage these Spifzhuhen don’t understand.” Something le 
to speak of Ossian with contempt. I remarked : “ The 
for Ossian is to be ascribed to you in a gi’eat measure. ] 
Werter that set the fashion.” He smiled, and said : T 
partly true ; but it was never perceived by the critics 
Werter praised Homer while he retained his senses, and ( 
when he was going mad. But review'ers do not notice 
things.” I reminded Goethe that Napoleon loved Ossian 
was the contrast with his own nature,” Goethe replied, 
loved soft and melancholy music. ^Werther’was amor 
books at St. Helena.” 

We spoke of the emancipation of the Catholics. G 
said: “ My daughter will be glad to talk about it; I ta 
interest in such matters.” On leaving him the first ev< 
he kissed me three times. (I w^as always before disg 
with man’s kisses.) Voigd never saw him do so much t 
other. 

He pressed me to spend some days at Weimar on i 
turn; and, indeed, afterwards induced me to protract my 
I was there from the 13th of August till the 19th. 

I cannot pretend to set down oiu: conversations in the 
ill which they occurred. On my return from Jena, I was 
aware than before that Goethe was grown old; perha] 
cause he did not exert himself so much. His expressi 
feeling was, however, constantly tender and kind. H' 
alive to his reputation in England, and apparently mortii 
the poor account I gave of Lord Levesoii Gower’s translat 
“ Faust ” I though I did not choose to tell him that his 
translator, as an apology, said he did it as an exercise 
learning the language. On my mentioning that Lord L( 
Gower had not ventured to translate the “ Prologue in He 
he seemed surprised. How so 1 that is quite unobjectic 
The idea is in Job.” He did not perceive that that w, 
aggravation, not the excuse. He Avas surprised when 
him that the Bo7tows of Werther”wasa mistranslati 
sorrow being Kuiiimer, — Leiden is siiflbrings. 

I spoke with especial admiration of his “ Carnival at 1 
“ I shall be there next winter, and shall be glad if the 
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cant as anything Goethe has wi’itten of Byron. It was a , 
isfaction to me to find that Goethe preferred to all the ot 
serious poems of Byron the “ Heaven and Earth,” thoi 
it seemed almost satire when he exclaimed, A bis] 
might have written it! ” He added, Byron should h 
lived to execute his vocation.” — ‘‘And that wasI ast 
“ To dramatize the Old Testament. What a subject under 
hands would the Tower of Babel have been ! ” He continir 
“You must not take it ill; but Byron was indebted for the ] 
found views he took of the Bible to the ennui he suffered fi 
it at school.” Goethe, it will be remembered, in one of 
ironical epigrams, derives his poetry from ennui [Langeivei 
he greets her as the Mother of the Muses. It was with re 
ence to the poems of the Old Testament that Goethe prai 
the views which Byron took of Nature ; they were equally j 
found and poetical. “ He had not,” Goethe said, “ like me, 
voted a long life to the study of Nature, and yet in all 
works I found but two or three passages I could have wisl 
to alter.” 

I had the courage to confess my inability to relish the seri 
poems of Byron, and to intimate my dissatisfaction with 
comparison generally made between Manfred and Faust. I 
marked: “ Faust had nothing left but to sell his soul to 
Devil when he had exhausted all the resources of science 
vain ; but Manfred’s was a poor reason, — his passion 
Astarte.” He smiled, and said, “ That is true.” But then 
fell back on the indomitable spirit of Manfred. Even at 
last he was not conquered. Power in all its forms Goethe 1 
respect for. This he had in common with Carlyle. And 
impudence of Byron’s satire he felt and enjoyed. I poin 
out “ The Deformed Transformed,” as being really an im 
tion of “ Faust,” and was pleased to find that Goethe especu 
praised this piece.* 

I read to him the “ Vision of Judgment,” explaining 
obscurer allusions. Pie enjoyed it as a child might, but 
criticisms scarcely went beyond the exclamations, “ Too bac 
“ Heavenly ! ” “ Unsurpassable ! ” He praised however, 

pecially, the speeches of Wilkes and Junius, and the conci 
ment of the countenance of the latter. “ Byron has surpas 
himsolf ” Goethe praised Stanza IX. for its clear descripti 
Pie repeated Stanza X., and emphatically the last two lii 
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recollecting that he was himself eighty years of age. Stanzt 
XXIV. he declared to be sublime : — 

“ But bringing up the rear of this bright host, 

A spirit of a different aspect waved 
His wings, like thunder-clouds above some coast 
Whose barren beach witii frequent wrecks is paved; 

His brow was like the deep wlien tempest-tossed; 

Fierce and unfathomable thoughts engi-aved 
Eternal wrath on his immortal bice, 

And where he gazed a gloom pervaded space.” 

Goethe concurred in my suggested praise of Stanzas XIII. 
XIV., XV. Indeed Goethe was in this like Coleridge, that he 
was by no means addicted to contradiction. This encourages 
those who might not otherwise venture on obtruding a senti¬ 
ment. He did not reject the preference I expressed for By¬ 
ron’s satirical poems, nor my suggestion that to Don Juan ’ 
a motto might have been taken from Mephistopheles’ speed 
aside to the student who asked his opinion of medicine : — 

“ Ich bin des trockenen Zeugs doch satt. 

Ich will deii dclUen ['eiiM spielen.” 

Byron’s verses on George IV., he said, were the sublime oi 
hatred. I took an opportunity to mention Milton, and founc 
Goethe unacquainted with “ Samson Agonistes.” I read t( 
him the first part, to the end of the scene with Delilah. H( 
fully conceived the spirit of it, though he did not praise Mil 
ton with the warmth with which he eulogized Byron, of whon 
he said that the like would never come again; he w^as in 
imitable.” Ariosto was not so daring as Byron in the “ Visioi 
of Judgment.” 

Goethe said Samson’s confession of his guilt was in a bettei 
spirit than anything in Byron. There is fine logic in all th( 
speeches.” On my reading Delilah’s vindication of herself, hi 
exclaimed : “ That is capital; he has put her in the right.’ 
To one of Samson’s speeches he cried out, “ 0 the parson 1 ’ 
He thanked me for making him acquainted with this poem, anc 
said: “ It gives me a higher opinion of Milton than I had be 
fore. It lets me more into the nature of his mind than am 
other of his works.” 

I read to him Coleridge’s “ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter ” 
his praise was faint. I inquired whether he knew the name o 
Lamb. 0 yes 1 Did he not write a pretty sonnet on hii 
own name '? ” Charles Lamb, though he always affected con 
temnt for Goethe, vet was manifest!v n eased that his nam< 
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I informed Goethe of my possession of Wieland’s bust by 
Schadow.* He said: It is like a lost child found. The 
Duchess Amelia sent for Schadow to do it, and when done gave 
it to Wieland. He died when the French were here, and we 
were all away. Wieland’s goods were sold by auction, and we 
heard that the biist was bought by an Englishman. Vestigia 
nulla retroTsumy I related to him how 1 had bought it at 
the recommendation of Flaxman, who deemed it “sl perfect 
w^ork.” Goethe then said : “ You must be sensible that it ought 
to be here. A time will come when you can no longer enjoy it. 
Take care that it comes here hereafter.” This I promised. 
And I have in my will given it to the Grand Duke, intrust, for 
the public libraiy at Weimar. Goethe expressed to me his 
pleasure that I had retained so lively a recollection of Weimar at 
its “ achdne when Schiller, Herder, and Wieland all lived. 

I remember no other mention of Herder, nor did I expect it. 
Goethe spoke of Wieland as a man of genius, and of Schiller 
with great regard. He said that Schiller’s rendering of the 
witch-scenes in Macbeth ” was detestable.” But it w^as his 
way; you must let every man have his own character.” This 
was a tolerance characteristic of Goethe. 

I have already mentioned Goethe’s fondness for keeping por¬ 
trait memorials, and can only consider it as an extreme in¬ 
stance of this that I -was desired to go to one Schmeller to 
have my portrait taken, — a head in crayons, frightfully ugly, 
and very like. The artist told me that he had within a few 
years done for Goethe more than three hundred. It is the 
kind of Andeiiken he preferred. They are all done in the same 
style, — full-face. I sat to Schmeller also for a portrait for 
Knebel, — a profile, and much less offensive. 

In this way I spent five evenings with Goethe. When he 
took leave of me, it was very kindly, and he requested me to 
write every three or four months, when I came to an interest¬ 
ing place. But this I did not venture to do. I went up stairs 
and looked over his rooms. They had little furniture, but 
there were interesting engravings on the ’walls. His bed was 
without curtains, — a mere couch. I saw much of his daugh¬ 
ter-in-law; he is said to have called her, Ein v&rruckter 
Engel ” (a crazy angel), and the epithet is felicitous. 

Goethe, in his correspondence wdth Zelter, has filled a couple 
of pages with an account of this visit. He speaks of me as a 
sort of missionary on behalf of English poetry. He was not 

* See Vol. I. p. 108 . 
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Itere. Go with me now.” I objected, that I was not dressed. 

That’s of no consequence. She will be sure not to see you.” 
And a message being sent, the Chamberlain was desii’ed to in¬ 
vite me to dinner. I was engaged with Goethe, but knew that 
these invitations are commands. Next morning a like invita¬ 
tion came, and again on Monday. On the last evening of my 
stay at Weimar, wishing to accept an invitation to a party 
elsewhere, I asked the Chamberlain how I could avoid being 
invited by the Dowager. ‘‘ You must ask the Grand Duchess 
for leave to quit the country,” he said. Such is Coiurt etiquette! 

These three dinners do not supply much matter for these 
Ileminiscences. The Grand Duchess Louise, a Princess of Hes- 
se-Darmstadt, was a w^oman highly and universally esteemed. 
Of her interview’' with Napoleon, after the battle of Jena, I 
have already given an account. She says my narrative * is 
quite coiTect, and added one circumstance. Napoleon said to 
her : “ Madam, they wall force me to declare myself Emperor 
of the West.” . 

I w^as received by her with great cordiality. She either rec¬ 
ollected me, or affected to do so. She was above seventy, 
looking old, and I thought remarkably like Otway Cave. The 
conversation at table was unreserved and easy. One day there 
was a popular festival in the town, — Vogel-Schiessen (bird¬ 
shooting). Here the Grand Duchess attended, and it was the 
etiquette fgr all who w^ere known to her to stand near her till 
she had seen and saluted them, and then each one retired. At 
these dinners there was a uniform tone of dignified courtesy, and 
‘ I left her with an agreeable impression. Yet I could not but 
feel low w^hen I recollected the change that had taken place 
since 1804, when the Duchess Amelia, Graf Einsiedel, Fraulein 
Geckhausen, and Wieland were present. My journal refers 
to but one subject of conversation, — the marriage of the Duke 
of St. Albans with Mrs. Coutts. That a duke should marry 
an actress, who had preserved her character, was termed no¬ 
ble at the Duchess’s table. 

August 19th. — This certainly belongs to the uninteresting 
days of my journey. I was travelling through a dull country 
in a close carriage with uninteresting people. But I had been 
so much stimulated at Weimar, that the change w'as not alto¬ 
gether unpleasant. I was glad to rest. Arrived at Leipzig 
soon after five. Went to the theatre, where was played Schle- 
gel’s translation of Julius Csesar.” I saw it with pleasure, 


* See Vol. I. pp. 391, 892. 
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though the actors appeared to me by no means good. Cassius 
was grave, Brutus sentimental, Ceesar insignificant. But that 
was not altogether the fault of the actor. Portia was 
I could recall the English in most of the scenes, and thouglit 
the translation admirable. 

August 20th, — Beached Dresden towards evening, and fixed 
myself for a few days at the Hotel de Berlin. During these 
days I was frequently at the famous picture gallery, but, con¬ 
scious of my want of knowledge in fine art, I shall merely say 
that I paid my homage to the Madonna di San Sisto,” * which 
still in my eyes retains its place as the finest picture in the 
world. But for me the great attraction of Dresden was Lud¬ 
wig Tieck, who was then among the German poets to Goethe 

proximus, longo sed proximus intervallo.’’ Tieck and his wife 
live in the same house with Grafinn Finkenstein, a lady of 
fortune. I was received with not only great politeness, but 
much cordiality. He recognized me at once. A large party 
of ladies and gentlemen came to hear him read. He is famous 
for his talent as a reader, and I was not surprised at it. His 
voice is melodious, and without pretension or exaggeration he 
gave great effect to what he read. 

Next day I dined with him. Herr von Stachelberg and 
others were there. The conversation general and agreeable. 
In politics we seemed pretty well agreed. All friends to Greece. 
A triple alliance, between England, France, and Austria, 
talked of. Thank God! the governments are poor. Tieck 
showed me his English books, and talked of Shakespeare. Not 
only does he believe that the disputed plays are by him (most 
certainly Lord Cromwell ”), but even some others. He calls 
Goethe’s very great admiration of Byron an infatuation. The 
“ Hebrew Melodies ” Tieck likes, but not Manfred.” In the 
evening read with pleasure, in the Foreign Review, an article 
on the German playwrights.t 

A'ug^Lst —At the Catholic Chapel from eleven till 
twelve. The music delighted me beyond any I ever heard. At 
six went to Tieck again, with whom I spent four hours most 
agreeably. He read his prologue to Goethe’s “baust,’ which 
is to be performed on Thursday, and also his translation of 
“ The Pinner of Wakefield.” t It is a sort of dramatized ballad. 

* See Vol. I p. 45. ^ t By Carlyle. 

t “ A Pleasant Coiiceyted Comedie of George-a-Greeuc : Ine I jtinier oi 
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The Pinner is a loyal subject of King Edward, thrashes tra 
and everybody he meets with, and is a match for Robin H 
We had a deal of literary gossip. Tieck’s literary opic 
seem to me for the most part true. He appreciates our 
sics, Richardson and Fielding. But he likes even Smoll 
“ Peregrine Pickle.” He loves Sterne. Of Lamb he s; 
warmly. He expressed his great admiration of Goethe, 
freely criticised him. He thinlcs Goethe’s w^ay of turning 
poetry real incidents, memoirs, (fee., has occasioned the coi 
sition of his worst pieces. 

August — Another charming three hours with T 
with whom I dined. I have made up my mind to sta; 
after Thursday. I shall thus disturb my original plan j 1: 
shall be a gainer on the whole. Tieck is, indeed, far from t 
Goethe’s equal, but I enjoy his company more. Accompa 

Bottiger to the Grafinn von der R-a sort of patroi 

aged seventy-five. The poet she patronized was Tiedge, an 
of Urania,” a didactic poem.* He was more like Tiec 
name than in any other respect. The Countess is a chara 
and honored me with a particular account of her infirmi 
She is, without doubt, a very estimable person, and I am 
to have seen her. At seven I returned to Tieck, and heard 
read Holbein’s capital play, The Chattering Barber,” to w 
he gave full effect. He read also a little comedy, “ 
Pfalzgraf.” 

August 25th .—Preparing for my departure. Had no 
for sight-seeing, but in the evening heard Tieck read Ric 
II.” Felt low at leaving the place. The trouble of gei 
off, the apprehended solitude, annoyances at the custom-h( 
search of books, (fee., all trouble me. 

August 26th, — A family dinner-party at Tieck’s. Retu 
early to my room, where I read a most delightful Novel 
him: The 15th November.” On that day a dike bur 
Holland, and a family were saved by a sort of idiot, 
having suddenly lost all his faculties, except that of i 
building, built a ship from a kind of miraculous presentin 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the representation, hov 
improbable the story may be. W. Schlegel has said thai 
only four perfect narrators he knows are Boccaccio, Cerva 
Goethe, and Tieck. I returned to Tieck’s at six. A ] 
party were assembled to hear him read the “ Midsun 

* Christopher Augustus Tiedge. Born 1752. Died 1841. 
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Night’s Dream,” which he did delightfully. I prefer his comic 
reading to his tragic. 

Auxjust 27th. — This day terminated what I consider my 
preliminary German journey. Dined with Tieck ; the family 
all alone. A very interesting evening. '‘Faust” was per¬ 
formed for the first time in Germany, in honor of Goethe’s 
birthday. To-morrow, the 28th, he will be eighty years old. 

I greatly enjoyed the performance. The prologue, by Tieck, 
was a beautiful eulogy on Goethe. The house was crowded. 
Faust was played by Devrient. He looked the philosopher 
well, and his rich and melodious voice was very effective * but 
he pleased me less when he became the gallant seducer. Pauli 
Avas Mephistopheles. He was too passionate occasionally, and 

neither looked nor talked enough like the D-. The scene 

with the student was very well got up. In general, however, 
the wise sayings were less heeded than the spectacle. The 
Blocksberg afforded a grand pantomime. Margaret was ren¬ 
dered deeply affecting by Mademoiselle Gleig. After the play, 
I found at the poet’s house a number of friends, congratulating 
him on the success of the evening’s undertaking. Like per¬ 
formances took place in many of the larger towns of Germany 
in honor of the great poet. 

On the 28th of Augiist I set out on my Italian tour. I 
passed through Tejjlitz and Carlsbad (Goethe’s favorite resort) 
to Eatisbon. At Carlsbad, I ventured to introduce myself to 
the not-yet”forgotten famous metaphysician, Schelling. I had 
been a pupil of his, but an insignificant one, and never a par¬ 
tisan. I believe he did not recollect me. He talked with 
some constraint during our walk in the Wandelbahn, but 
meeting him afterwards at dinner, I found him communicative, 
and were I remaining at Carlsbad, his company would be very 
pleasant to me. The most agreeable part of his conversation 
was that which showed me I was wrong in supposing him to 
have become a Eoman Catholic. On the contrary, he spoke 
in a tone of seeming disappointment both of Schlegel and Tieck 
for their change. He spoke of the King of Bavaria as a benev¬ 
olent, liberally inclined, and wise sovereign. Far from being, 
as it was once feared he might be, the tool of the Jesuitical 
party, he is aware how dangerous that party is. He is, 
nevertheless, religious, and all his ministers are Eoman 
Catholics; not because they are Catholics, but because his 
Protestant States do not supply the fitting men. The Minister 
of the Interior is a convert, but he has brought to the ministry 
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the liberal notions of his Protestant education. Though t 
more interest in public matters than Goethe, Schelling ye 
Goethe was right in disregarding politics, conscious, as he 
be, that the composition of one of his gTeat works woulc 
blessing for ages, while the political state of Germany i 
be but of short duration. Schelling regards Tieck as h 
an apprcciator of Goethe. He spoke of Uhland and 
Platen, author of the Verhdngiiissvolle Gahel, and 
satirical works, as the best of the new generation of poel 
slimmed philosophy,- but remarked that England show 
inclination to receive the German philosophers. He ans’ 
that at present nothing had appeared suitable for transl 
He spoke of Coleridge and Carlyle as men of talent, wl 
acquainted with German philosophy. He sa^^s Carlyle i 
tainly the author of the ai'ticles in the Edinburgh Revieu 
At Ratisbon, I embarked on the Danube for Vienna, pg 
those fine towns, Passau and Linz. Vienna had little to a 
me. I had a letter of introduction to the celebrated pre 
Veit, a Jesuit, whose sermons had produced a great efiect 
the Vienna populace. I called on him at the monastery, j 
of public school, of which he was the head. He had the a] 
ance more of a man of the world than of an enthusiast, ai 
language was perfectly liberal. Pie said : I believe firn 
all the doctrines of the Church. The Church never erri 
Churchmen do err. And all attempt to compel men by vie 
to enter the Church is contrary to the Gospel.” Plis ma 
jection to the Protestants is their ascetic habits. He spo 
Pascal as a pietist, using that word in an unfavorable sense 
declared himself an anti-ultramontanist, and assented tc 
mark of mine, that an enlightened Romanist in Germs 
nearer to a pious Protestant than to a doctor of Salan 
Veit wishes to travel, and to learn English. It would, he 
be worth while to learn English if only for the sake of re 
Shakespeare. This interview was less remarkable tha 
sermon I heard him preach in the crowded church c 
Rigoristen (the order of which he is the head). His mar 
singular. He half shuts his eyes, and with little action £ 
in a familiar style, in a tone of mixed earnestness and h 
The discourse was quite moral, and very efficient. Its sr 
Pharisaic pride- The style was occasionally vehement, 
introduced the story of the Lord of a manor going in a 
dress to the Hall on a rent-day, when his steward was fe 
the tenants. He slipped in unperceived, and was josh 
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the greedy company to the bottom of the table. When the 
steward saw him, he saluted him with reverence, and re¬ 
proached the people with their ignorance. Then the preacher, 
changing his tone, exclaimed : Ilir sei die luahreii Krdhioinhler ” 
(Ye are the real Gothamites); and producing a huge crucifix 
from the bottom of the pulpit, he cried out in a screaming 
voice, Here’s your God, and you don’t know him ! ” The 
manifest want of logic in the application of the tale did not 
prevent its having effect. Every one seemed touched, for it 
was the upstart pride of the citizens he managed to attack. 
He brought Huntington to my recollection, but wanted his 
perfect style. 


CHAPTER YIIL 

ITALY. 

F rom Vienna I proceeded, through Styria and Camiola, to 
Trieste, and after a digression to Fiume, to visit my old 
friend Grafton Smith, entered Italy at Venice, the rich, but I 
say the romantic. I had but a sort of feverish pleasure there, 
and have no wish to go again. And yet the St. Mark’s Place, 
and the Duomo, built with barbaric pomp, the ducal palace, and 
the Rialto, and the canals, and Palladio’s churches, are worth a 
pilgTimage, and I am almost ashamed of what T have written. 
But I could not help thinking of the odious governments. I 
must here translate one of Goethe’s Venetian epigi*ams : La¬ 
boriously wanders the pilgrim, and will he find the saint Will 
he see and hear the man who wrought the miracles ? No ! Time 
has taken him away, and all that belongs to him.. Only his skull 
and a few of his bones are preserved. Pilgrims are we, — we 
wdio visit Italy. It is only a scattered bone which we honor 
with faith and joy.” This is perfect as to thought; the magic 
of the verse I cannot give. 

On the 17th of November I entered Rome. 

[In the following account of Mr. Robinson’s stay in Rome'and 
elsewhere, the extracts will have especial regard to what is of 
personal interest, and will not include even a mention of all the 
places visited by him. It was in connection with this iourney 
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thing with two eyes and two ears, and has no moi 
ity than a looking-glass.” And Mr. Robinson sa; 
to his brother, December 17th, of this year ; “ I ne 
busy in my life. I have Rome as well as Italian to 1 
fine day I visit one or more of the curiosities of tl 
city. It is itself a little world, and comprehends wi 
a greater number of objects of high interest — eit! 
memorials or works of fine art — than I have ev- 
my former journeys put together. But do not in 
am going to give you an account of what there is 
Rome, — the subject is so immense. I will, howe 
some account of w^hat occurs to me there.”] 

On the 20th I went in searcli of a few acquaints 
expected to meet. I found a very obliging friend 
tembcrg minister, Kblle, whom I first saw at 
Berlin ; I owe him a great deal. On calling upo 
Torlonia, to whom I had shown attentions in Eng 
he had either forgotten me or affected to do so.^ 
opportunity, a few' days after, to say to his half 
am delighted to find that my memory is better tl 
— at least it is better than your brother Alex^ 
w^ere a week together, and I recollected him in 
but although he is the younger man he cannot r 
I believe I was understood. 

Novemher 24th, — Carried Mrs. Benecke’s lettei 
tion to one of the most amiable of men, Kastner, 
rian Minister to the Court of Rome. And as 
bigotry did not permit us to have a Minister, he 
office of master of the ceremonies to all the Engl 
a man of taste, and most kind in his behavior, 
a politician. He was considered to have an undign 
but was loved by every one. He wras fond of 
lish, and his English was very amusing, though t 
of him in this respect were possibly apocryphal, 
for instance, that he declared he had taken a yc 
der his protection because she wras so dissolute an 
Ho made for me a selection of plaster casts of a 
of which I aim proud. He was Evangelical in 
views, and partook of Beiiecke’s opinions of Goeth 
was more his pursuit than politics or speculation 

November 25th. — When I passed through FI 

^ This was the young Italian whom, with his tutor, Mr. Robi 
to the Wordsworths in 1816.' See Vol. I. p. 18. 
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her, as well as a nephew, a young M. D., —Dr. Seth "1 
son. 

This same day was rendered further remarkable by 
troduction, through the Chevalier Kastner, to one whc 
European reputation, and whose acquaintance I still 
This was the Chevalier Bunsen, a man of whom I do no' 
it becomes me to say more than what appertains to l 
sonal intercourse with him. I was not at first aware 
eminent qualities. My jommal describes him as 
smooth-faced, thickset man, who talks, though he dc 
look, like a man of talents.” He was in the habit of rec 
once a week, at his house, his German friends, and on a 
day his English friends, his wife being an English lad 
Miss Waddington. Chevalier Bunsen very courteously 
me, I consider you both German and English, and sh 
pect you both days,” — a privilege I did not hesitate t 
myself of. Whatever my fears might be of feeling al 
Borne, I felt myself, in a week, not encumbered, but i 
acquaintance. 

On the 30th I was introduced to Thorwaldscn in his 
and conceived a higher opinion of him as an artist than 
nova. I heard him give an account of some of his w^orks 
cially the scheme of a series of colossal figures, for which a 
has been since built at Copenhagen, — the objection rai 
some of the bishops that they tend to idolatry being ove 
Before the portico and in the pediment were to be place 
probably now are, St. John the Baptist, and the various 
of the human race receiving instruction; in the vestibul 
sibyls and prophets ; in the nave, the apostles ; Christ 
the head altar. Many of these I possess in engravings, t 
casts in miniature of the triumphs of Alexander. What 
to say personally of Thorwaldsen I shall say hereafter. 

On this day T first saw Eastlake, now the President 
Royal Academy, and Gibson, the sculptor. At this time 
w'as my study as no other place could ever be. I read 
could get, — Forsyth, one of the few books wdiich is a voi 
an echo, the style proving the originality; and Rome 
Nineteenth Century,” a pert, flippant book, the only cl 
originality being that, in a commonplace way, it oppose 
moil notions ; but being written smartly, and with great 
it has a certain popularity. 

December 6th. — A stroll in the Isola Tiberina. Hov 
a spot; yet how magnificent a plate it has supplied to Pi; 
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“ Sir,” said a king’s' messenger to me one day, “ don’t believe 
wbat travellers tell about Rome. It is all a humbug. Rome 
is more like Wapping than any place I know.” —“ That man is 
no fool,” said Flaxman, who laughed on my repeating this. Of 
course he could not understand, perhaps he did not see, the an¬ 
tiquities ; but some of the finest are in places that resemble 
Wapping in general appearance.” 

On the 7tli I first saw the marbles of the Capitol. The most 
noticeable part is the gallery of busts, arranged in classes. That 
of the philosophers afforded a trial of skill to Miss Burney and 
myself in guessing. “ In general,” says my journal, each head 
seemed worthy of its name,” but not one Plato among many 
there satisfied me. Had I taken my philosophy from the head 
of any master, I must have been an Epicurean. Democritus is 
really gTiiining ; I took him for a slave. Cicero and Demos¬ 
thenes express passion rather than thought. Cicero, however, 
reminded me of Goethe. The same day I saw Guido’s iVurora,” 
the first picture that made me heartily love fresco painting. We 
went also to the Barberini Palace. Here arc the “ Andrea Cor- 
sini,” by Guido, and a Fornarina” by Raphael, offensive to me 
in spite of myself; and the far-famed Cciici. Kolle, a dogmatist 
in art, declared it to be neither a Cenci nor a Guido. Without 
its name, he said, it would' not* fetch £ 10. In defiance of my 
monitor, I could not but imagine it to be painfully expressive 
of sweetness and innocence. What did Shelley hold the picture 
to be when he wrote his tragedy 

Lecemher 10th, — Ascended the tower of the Capitol. That 
would be enough for any one day. A panoramic view, — ancient 
Rome on one side, and modern Rome on the other. The same 
evening I had another glorious view, from the top of the Coli¬ 
seum, by moonlight. Afterwards a party at Lord Northampton’s. 
Having had a lesson in the forenoon from Cola, and seen the 
Palazzo Doria, my journal notes this as a day of an unparalleled 
variety of enjoyment, and with reason. 

December 15th. — Mr. Finch related anecdotes of Dr. Parr. 
At a party at Charles Burney’s, being called on to name a 
toast, he gave the thh'd Greek schoLar in Europe. Being called 
on to explain who this might be, he said : “ Our excellent host. 
The first Greek scholar is my friend here ” (indicating Person). 

Don’t blush, Dicky. The second, modesty does not permit me 
to name.” Now and then Parr’s rudeness was checked. Asking 
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itself, ' Enough, and more than enough.’ ” He was out of hun 
for the rest of the evening. 

At the close of the year I wrote in my journal: The old y( 
is dying away with enviable repose. I do not know when I hr 
spent a more quiet New Year’s eve, as I do not recollect wli 
I have passed a year of more intense and varied personal enji 
ment. But it has brought a great calamity into my brothe 
house, — the loss of my nephew’s only child, Caroline. S 
died from the effects of an attack of scarlet fever. She v 
one of the most fascinating creatures I ever saw, and v 
doated on both by parents and grandfather.” The sentime 
expressed in those few sentences is associated with a rcligic 
service in the church of Gesu in the evening. Whether owi 
to the music itself, aided by the edifice, or to the power of t 
Italian voice, I know not, but the choir seemed to me to expr 
an earnest, not a merely formal, service. 

1830. 

T may say in general of the winter season I passed in Ror 
that my da^^s were divided between the not discordant occu; 
tions of studying the topography of the city, with Nibbi 
hand, and the language of Italy, with the aid of Dr. Cola ; o 
that my evenings were seldom disengaged. The parties of i 
Prussian Minister and of Lord Northampton were of wee! 
occurrence ; occasional dinners and frequent evening gatherii 
at the houses of other friends prevented my time from e' 
hanging heavily. 

January 7th, — This evening, at Bunsen’s, I was struck 
the appearance of a tall man with lank hair and sallow chee 
I pointed him out to a Gei'inan as the specimen of an Engl 
Methodist. He laughed, and exclaimed : “ Why, that is i 
Roman Catholic convert, Overbeck, — a rigid ascetic and n: 
ancholy devotee.” Rauch, the great Prussian sculptor, 
also there. I chatted with him, hut have no recollection of 
person. 

January 22d, —Westphal, a German scholar, w'hom I n 
at Lord Northampton’s parties, took me to a very interest] 
spot, which all Germans of taste should hold sacred, — 1 
Kneipe, or pot-house, in which Goethe made those assignatic 
which are so marvellously described in his Roman Elegies. I 
spot in wdiich I ate and drank was one of the vaults in the Th 
tre of MarcQllus; the stone wall was black with the smoke 
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of the former had names which nobody can read and no 
can spell.” A few beautiful women were there, including 
belle of the season. 

February 2Bd, — This was the last day of the Can 
which began on the 10th. I was pelted from the balcon\ 
Palazzo, and looking up to discover my assailant, recog 
Mrs. Finch, who beckoned to me to join her. I did so 
took a note of passing objects, not expecting to rival G< 
in so doing. Here they are, — the produce of a few min 
A fellow with a wig of paper shavings; another all paper, 
his old hat, which had candles, soon to be lighted; a 
devil, with crimson tail; a Turkish coachman; lawyers 
paper frills and collars; a conjurer; a bear; a man covered 
bells ; a postilion with a huge whip; several carrying men 
aback, one with a machine, which on a jerk opens like a la 
and, rising to the first floor, conveys flowers to the ladies, 
race was poor. I noticed balls with spikes, which, hangii 
the necks of the wretched horses, must have inflicted the 
torture the faster they ran. The fun peculiar to the close c 
Carnival was the blowing out of each other’s lights, witl 
cry of Smoccolo.'‘^ With exemplary obedience, at a . 
signal, the Carnival ends, and the crowds disperse. At e 
the Theatre was closed, that the festivity should not enc 
on the sacred day that followed, — Ash Wednesday. 

March 16th, —We reached Naples, and, as at Venice, i 
high enjoyment on our first arrival. A walk along the 
street, the Toledo, passing the Eoyal Palace. A view o 
bay from Santa Lucia, — that bay which surpasses every 
bay in the world, as all travellers agree, — not as a bay sii 
but including its matchless islands and unique Vesuvius, 
the line of palaces, the Chiaja, more than a mile long, fro 
the bay. To pass away the evening, after the exciteme 
seeing all this for the first time, we w^ent to a popular th( 

March 18th, — As Pome is beyond all doubt incompa 
the most memorable place I ever saw, no other rivalling 
my imagination, so is Naples decidedly the second. Air 
efect of going to the one after the other is heightened b}’ 
trast. Pome is the city of tombs, of solemn and heroic ; 
lections, in -which everything reminds you of the past t 
disadvantage of the present, and altogether as little se 
and epicurean as can be in its essential character. Naple 
the contrary, is the seat of voluptuous enjoyment, — as W 
worth happily designated it, “ Soft Parthenope.” The 
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ent seem to have nothing to do but saunter about, sip ices, 
and be gallant. I have seen it but for a short tinae compara¬ 
tively, and would gladly in my old age visit it again. 

H. C. E. TO Mrs. Collier. 

Florence, 30th July, 1830. 

.... I reached Naples on the 17th of March. It has not 
quite put Rome’s nose out of joint, and that is all I can say. 
So astonishing and so delicious a spot (a broad one though, for 
it includes the environs and almost excludes the city) certainly 
nowhere else exists. Vedi Napoli e muori, they say. They 
are right. But I would recommend everybody, before he dies, 
just to make the circuit of Sicily. And, on second thoughts, 
it may be as well to come to England, and rave about this 
payridisiacal hell, for seven years before he dies the death of a 
philosophic hero, by throwing himself into the crater of Ve¬ 
suvius, I have told you before to read Forsyth, and it is only 
in the faith that you will obey me, that I in mercy spare yon 
an enumeration of all the wonders of my last journey. I mere¬ 
ly say that from my bed, without changing my position, I 
could see the lurid light from the burning mountain, — that I 
made the usual excursions to the Phlcgrscan fields, saw the pas¬ 
sage into hell through which ^neas went, and even beheld 
Acheron itself and the Elysian fields. To be sure, that same 
Virgil did bounce most shamefully. Would you believe itl 
The lakb of Avernus is a round muddy pond, and the abode 
of the blessed looks not a bit better than a hop-garden. So 
Cumse, and Baise, and Ischia, and Capua are all like gentlemen’s 
seats, with none but servants kept there to show them to visit¬ 
ors. Vesuvius is but an upstart of yesterday. All Naples 
and the country around betray the fire that is burning beneath. 
Every now and then a little shake of the earth reminds the 
people of their peril. Peril did I say 1 — there is none. St. 
Januarius is a sufficient protection. 

To Mrs. Masquerier H. C. R. writes : I have made an ex¬ 
cursion through Salerno to Paestum, including the finest water 
excursion to Amalfi. I thought of Mas([uerior all day. Such 
rocks, — such temples,—such ruffians! I believe, after all, 
the ruffians would have delighted him most, that is, provided 
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people, — such glorious creatures for you artists ! I have trav¬ 
ersed Pompeii. I have ascended Vesuvius.” 

In a letter to his brother, H. C. E. says : Many a volume 
has been written about this disinterred town (Pompeii). It 
was buried by a shower of dust, and therefore without difh- 
nulty is being brought to light. The most striking circum¬ 
stance is the small size of the buildings. They are like baby 
houses. But very interesting indeed is the detail of a Eoman 
house. The very ovens in the kitchens, — the meanest of 
conveniences, — the whole economy of domestic life, — baths, 
temples, forums, courts of justice, everything appertaining to a 
town of small size and rank. Not furniture only, but also 
food contained in metallic and wooden vessels. There are 
also fresco paintings, curious rather than beautiful. ]\Iy last 
excursion was to Vesuvius. More than half a century ago you 
read about this in the ‘ Curiosities of Art and Nature,’ one of 
my books. In spite of the exaggerations of school-boy fancy, 
the excursion surpassed my expectations. The picturesque line 
round the rim of the outer crater, with the fine sunset views 
on all sides, and, when night drew on, the rivulets of fire which 
gradually brightened, or rather the vein-like currents which 
diversified the broad surface, and the occasional eruptions from 
the cone round the inner crater, all delighted me.” 

I followed the custom of the country in going to the opera 
at the San Carlo Theatre, probably the noblest in the world. 
The Scala, at Milan, alone produced the like effect on me. This 
theatre at Naples is so placed that, on occasion when the back 
is open, Vesuvius may be seen from the royal box in front. 
When this mountain is the background to the dancing of the 
Neapolitan peasants, the scene is incomparable, — save by a 
scene which I shall soon mention, and from which, perhaps, the 
idea in the present instance was taken. 

Before leaving Naples, I must mention briefly the sight to 
be generally beheld on the space before the sea, called the Molo, 
where the Lazzaroni are fond of assembling. Here may often 
be seen a half-naked fellow, who spouts or reads verses from a 
MS. of unimaginable filth, and all in tatters. It is Tasso. 
There is, I understand, a Tasso in the Neapolitan dialect. Or 
it may be some other popular poet, to which an audience of 
the lowest of the people is listening gravely. And I do not 
recollect having ever heard a laugh which would imply there 
was anythiner by which a well-bred man would be offended. 
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the eye of memory how glorious! I was taken to a di 
cistern ; seventy women were washing, with their clothes tucl 
\ip, and themselves standing in a pool, — a disgusting see 
“ What do you bring me here for V* — Why, sir, this is 
Fountain of Arethusa ” 1 ! ! 0 those rascally poets, again 

I. Plato did right to banish the liars from his republic. 
day before I was in good-humor with them, for I saw the v 
rock that the Cyclop hurled at Ulysses. To be sure, the c 
is not there now ; but nHmporte. I saw the ear of Dionys 
— a silly story of modern invention but it is the finest qua 
in the world. Continuing my ride, I came in four days to ^ 
genti. I must refer you to some book of travels ; enough 
me to say that, having one day seen these miracles of art v 
a guide, Pichmond and I separated on the next, and each al 
spent two hours under the pillars of these Grecian temples 
least three thousand years old. In front, the sea; behiiii 
rich valley under mountains. This city had fourteen temj 
The ruins of two are mere rubbish, but colossal; those of 
others consist of the columns entire. Then we went or 
Sclinuntc. Here lie sixty columns on the ground, like so m 
sheaves of corn left by the reaper : an earthquake threw tl 
down. And then I saw Segeste, a temple in a wilderness, 
a living thing did we see but wild-fowl. Then we weni 
Alcamo (having omitted to go to Trapani and IMarsala, wl 
are not worth seeing). You may serve a friend by giving 
this account. We were thirteen days in riding over some^ 
more than four hundred miles ; and we rested seven days or 
way. I was, besides, a week at Palermo. All the stories al 
banditti are sheer fable, when asseided of the present tir 
and, except on the north coast, the accommodations are g 

May 20th. — (Pome.) I went to my old apartments in 
Piazza di Spagna : little as I liked Brunetti, I preferre 
bear the ills I had, than fly to others that knew not 
From the Thompsons I heard an anecdote too rich and chs 
teristic to be lost. Mr. Severn * had sent to the late Ex 
tion a painting of Ariel on a bat’s back, — On a bat’s ba 
(io fly,’^ — and had put over the head of Ariel a peac 
feather. It was rejected; first, it was said, for its indcc( 
At length the ca\ise was confessed • Cardinal Albani, the 
retarv of State, had discovered in it a satire on the Po 
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astride over the Devil, but perceived in the peacock’s feather 
the emblem of Papal vanity. 

May 29th, — An interesting talk with Bunsen about the 
embarrassments of the Prussian government, pressed as it is 
between the extreme liberality of Gesenius and Wegscheider, 
at Halle, and the intolerance of those who support the estab¬ 
lished religion, such as Gerlich, whom, however, Neander, 
though orthodox, does not support. Bunsen’s remedy is, 

Let Gesenius be removed from Halle, where he does harm, 
to Berlin, where he will have his equals.” Wegscheider (who 
does not go so far as Paulus) would be hissed at Berlin, were 
he to advance there what he promulgates at Halle. 

June 2d, — With a numerous party of Germans, at a Trat¬ 
toria beyond San Giovanni, in honor of a successful artist, 
Krahl, leaving Rome. A cordial though humble supper, at 
six pauls (3^.) each. I was touched when I heard the famil¬ 
iar sounds from my Bursclienzeit, when a vivat was sung to the 
Scheideiiden Bruder, the departing brother, &c. A laurel 
crown was put on his head. Nothing affects me so much as 
partings. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Rome, June 26, 1830. 

On the 10th of June we saw a sight, in its way one of the 
most remarkable ever seen, — the procession of the Pope at 
the fete of Corpus Domini, It was got up with great splen¬ 
dor. You of course know that this l^te celebrates the great 
mystery of transubstantiation. All that is of rank in the Ro¬ 
man Church unites to do homage to the bread-God. The 
Piazza of St. Peter is environed by a tented covering, which is 
adorned with leaves and flowers; and the procession, issuing 
from the great door of the cathedral, makes the circuit of the 
square, and re-enters the cathedral. All the monastic orders, 
canons, and higher clergy, all the bishops and cardinals, 
attend, but the great object is His Holiness. He is chaired^ 
and most artfully is the chair prepared. The Pope is covered 
with an immense garment of white satin, studded with golden 
stars. His robe hangs in folds behind him, and is made to lie 
as if his feet were there, — he acts kneeling. In like manner 
you see under the satin what you take-to be his arms;* and 
upon what look like his hands stands the Monstrance, within 
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were absorbed in prayer, and not noticing the people, 
whom, as he drew near, threw themselves on their kne 
was at a window, and therefore without offence could ke 
position. Behind His Holiness were carried two immens 
of peacock’s feathers ; and the Roman nobility followed i 
dresses. Indeed, all were in gala dress, — spectators j 
as actors. It was certainly an imposing sight; though 
as I was, I could see very clearly that the Pope was 
most comfortably in an arm-chair, with his hands in 1 
and no otherwise annoyed than by the necessity of keep 
eyes fixed, as school-boys do, or try to do, without w; 
After the procession had passed I ran into the cathedr 
was nearly full, and it was an awful moment when the 
diction was given. I w^as out of sight of the chief peri 
but on a sudden the thousands who filled the cathedral, 
a few heretics, were on their knees. You might have h 
mouse stir. On a sudden every one rose, and triur 
music rang out. God’s representative had given his b 
to the faithful; of which representative Goethe says : 
is not a relic of primitive Christianity^here ; and if Jesus 
were to return to see what his deputy was about, he 
run a fair chance of being crucified again.” Mind, Goet 
this, not I ; and I repeat it more for the point of the 
than for its truth. 

On the 17th and 18th of June I made an excursion o 
interest with a young German artist, — we went to G 
to see the Feast of Flowers. - This is one of the most pri 
simple, and idyllic feasts ever seen in Italy. Genzano, 
will see in my account of my journey to Naples, is one 
mountain towns beyond Albano, and under Monte Ca- 
is an ancient Latin city. Its situation is romantic, 
the first day to Aricia, also a delightful mountain tovrn. 
I stayed with simple-hearted excellent people. We sp 
next day in strolling in a romantic country, and in the ( 
we went to the f^te. Two long streets were paved wii 
ers. The whole ground was covered with boughs of b 
the centre was covered with the richest imaginable ca 
flower-leaves. These were arranged in the form of t 
altars, crosses, and other sacred symbols. Also the Ai 
French, and Papal arms were in the same way formec 
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a brilliant red, wbicli was the border of all the plot-grounds, 
or framewprks ; and various flowers of rich yellows, blues, &c., 
were used for the appropriate heraldic colors. The procession, 
of course, was not to be compared with that of the Pope and 
cardinals on Corpus Domini^ but it was pretty. Children 
gaudily dressed, with golden wings like angels, carried the 
signs of the Passion; priests and monks in abundance ; banners, 
crosses; and, borne by a bishop with great pomp, the Mon¬ 
strance, before which all knelt, except a few foreigners. All 
that was wanting to render the sight interesting was, — not a 
belief in the value of such shows, but a sympathy with the 
feelings of others. 

The great principle of the Catholic Church is to keep the 
faithful in subjection by frightening them; and at the same 
time there is an endeavor to make the shows as interesting as 
possible. 

Jmie 28th. — In the evening, the Feast of the Vigil of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul. It is much celebrated, and usually de¬ 
tains many foreigners in Rome, on account of the famous illu¬ 
mination of the exterior of St. Peter’s. I accompanied Gdtzen- 
berger* and a Madame Louska, a German artiste with whom 
he was intimate. There are peculiar ceremonies on this day, 
all of which are noted down in the books of the Church. And 
the church itself too was in full dress. I descended into the 
subterranean church. A very curious sight in this crypt. 
Plere are numerous low passages, only now and then open; to¬ 
day, to men only. There are many very old statues, some 
Grecian and Roman, — turned Christian. Among others, a 
head of St. Peter manifestly clapped on to the body of a Roman 
Senator. After a bad supper at a Trattoria^ we went to see the 
first illumination, which had begun at eight. “ A sight,” as I 
vTOte to my brother, followed, which is worth a pilgrimage, 
being unforgetable.” Imagine St. Paul’s blazing in the air, 
graceful lines running from the Ball to the Stone Gallery, of a 
pale yellow flame. The clock strikes nine, and instantly the 
first illumination is lost in a blaze of lurid light. A regular 
corps of workmen are stationed at intervals about the dome, 
and effect the change with marvellous celerity ; and there are 
'added fireworks from the adjacent Castle of St. Angelo. 

My last days before I left Rome for the summer were spent in 
reading Goethe about Rome.t It was when he was himself about 

* A German artist. See p. 74. 

t “ Italianisclie Reise.” Vol. XXIII. Goethes Werke. Also ‘‘ Zweiter 
Aufenthalt in Rom.” Vol. XXIV. 
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to depart that he wrote the wise sentence, “ 1)1 jeder gro. 
Trenmmg liegt ein Keim von Wahnsinn. Man muss sicli ki 
if in nachdenJclich auszuhreiten und zu pjiegenf^ * It was w 
he had written the first volume of his works, — in the opii 
of many, his best works, — that he wrote, “ Wie wenig S 
Idsst man von einem Lehen zurilch ! ” f (loethe was not a 
man. He thought little of what he actually did, compg 
with the possibilities of his nature. 

After spending a few days at Siena, whfere it is said the 1 
Italian is spoken, and where certainly it seemed to me i 
even the servant-maids had an agreeable pronunciation, 
arrived, on the 15th of July, at Florence. When Mr. Fi 
heard of my wish to spend the summer months in this favc 
place of resort, he said : “ There are living, in a genteel ; 
of the town, .two elderly ladies, highly respectable, who 
their best apartments, but not to entire strangers. Nor 
they particularly cheap ] but there you will be at your € 
Niccolini, the dramatic poet, is their intimate friend. He v 
them regularly twice a day ; but seldom, if ever, breaks b] 
in the house. Such are Italian habits. Every evening t] 
is a conversazione, attended by from six to ten friends ; 
this particularly recommends the house to you.” (This in( 
led me to resist all attempts to detain me at Siena.) Acc 
ingly, my first business, after taking coffee, was to g* 
Mesdames Certellini, 1341, Via della Nuova Vigna ; and I 
without any difficulty, at once installed, having a large siti 
room, and a bedroom beyond, in the piano secondo, I 
pleased at once with their unpretending manners, and I h 
confidence in their integrity in which 1 was not disappoir 
I paid five pauls a day for my room, and the servants wer 
cook for me. Niccolini was with us for two hours in the e 
ing, with whom I immediately entered into discussion on 
man literature, of which he was as much an opponent as I 
a decided partisan. 

In a letter to my brother, dated August 15th, I wrote : 
has been my daily life since I came here. 1 spend my ir 
ings, from six till three, in my room reading Machiavelli 
Alfieri. Political works are my favorite reading now. 
three I dine. In the afternoon I lounge over the pape 
the Reading-room, a liberal institution, kept by M. Vieusse 

“Ill every great separation there lies a germ of madness. One 
thoughtfully beware of extending and cherishing it.’* 

t ‘‘ How little trace of a life does one leave behmd him.” 

t Jean Pierre Vieusseux, a native of Leghorn, born of a Genevese fa 
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a man to whom Tuscany owes much. From six to nine he is 
at home, and as I brought a letter to him from Mr. Finch, I 
generally step in. There I see a number of the most distin¬ 
guished literati in Italy, all Liberals, a large proportion of them 
Neapolitans and Sardinians. From nine to eleven there is 
always a conversazione at home. Niccolini, the dramatic poet, 
is the intimate friend of the house, and never fails. We talk 
on politics and on poetry, and never want subjects to dispute 
about. You will smile to hear that I am* under the necessity 
of defending Catholic emancipation in a country in which none 
but the Roman Catholic religion is legally recognized. . I have 
endured the heat very well. My breakfkst throws me into a 
perspiration. At evening parties the gentlemen are allowed to 
take olf their coats and their neckcloths. The other evening I 
burnt my hand by heedlessly putting it on the parapet of a 
bridge ] yet it was then eight o’clock. I was returning from a 
play performed by daylight, — the spectators sitting in the 
open air, but in the shade.” 

Jidij 22cl. — I was instructed by reading Pecchio’s * 

History of the Science of Political Economy.” He taught me 
that the Italian writers had the merit of showing the eJTect of 
commerce, agriculture, (fee, on the moral state and happiness 
of a country; while English writers confined their inquiry to 
the mere wealth of nations. Beccaria and Filangieri are their 
prime writers, economists as well as philanthropists. 

Jidy 23d and — I read these days a little known work 
by Niccolini, a tragedy, — Nahucco, — being, under Oriental 

He was the founder, not only of the Reading-room above mentioned, but also 
of several critital and literary periodicals of very high repute. A brief account 
of him will be found in the 'Conversations Lexicon. 

^ This Pecchio I afterwards knew at Brighton. He was fortunate in marry¬ 
ing an estimable English lady, who survives him in retirement at Brighton. 
He was a worthy man, of quiet habits, and much respected. His opinion was, 
that though the science of the Italians had not supplied the want of liberty, it 
had mitigated many evils: evils .as often proceeding from ignorance as fronithe 
love of power and selfishness. — H. C. R. 

Giuseppe Pecchio was born at Milan in 1785. The occupation of Lom¬ 
bardy caused him to write a political work, in connection with his own coun¬ 
try: and an attempt at insurrection, in which he was implicated, led to his 
spending some time in Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal. He wrote works on 
the latter two countries. He also visited Greece, and helped to write “ A Pic¬ 
ture of Greece in 1825.” The work to which H. C. R. refers is doubtless one 
entitled Slorin ddV Kconomiapubblica in Italia., in which an account is given 
of the substance of the principal Italian works on political economy. In 1823 
Pecchio visited England, and, after his return from Greece, in 1825, settled in 
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names, the history of Buonaparte in his domestic relation 
is, like all his tragedies, declamatory, without passio 
character. Niccolini made no secret of his liberal opin 
but he was an anxious, nervous, timid man, and unh 
action. His tragedy of “ The Sicilian Vespers,” though : 
as little political as possible, being a domestic tragedy, < 
not but contain passages capable of a dangerous applici 
He told me that, on the publication, the French Ministei 

to the Austrian Minister at Florence : Monsieur-, c 

I not to require the Grand Duke’s government to sup 
it r’ —■ I do not see,” said the Austrian Minister, tha- 
have anything to do with it. The letter is addressed to 
but the contents are for me.” Niccolini’s dramatic worl 
belong to the Classical school. He is a stylist, and 
hostile to the Romantic school. He blamed (as Pauh 
Heidelberg, had done) our government for Catholic emar 
tion. “ Give the Romanists,” he said, full liberty ; that 
have a right to ; — but political power on no account, 
will exercise it to your destruction when they can.” I cc 
that I am less opposed to this opinion now than I was w 
heard it. 

Reading and society were the prime objects of interest d 
my Florence summer; I shall therefore, with one excej 
pass over journeys and sights without notice. 

Among the frequenters of our evening conversazioni w 
Countess Testa and her brother Buonarotti, a judge, 
inherited this great name from a brother of Michael An 
and the judge possessed in his house a few graphic and lit 
memorials of the great man. They were less fortunate in 
immediate ancestor. Their father was one of the vei*; 
men of the last generation. He was a partisan of the 
mittee of Public Safety in 1794. But though a fere 
fanatic, he did not add to this the baseness of profiting b 
cruelty, or combine the love of gold with the thirst for 1 
He had no rapacity, and was as honest, in a certain n? 
sense of that word, as Robespierre himself. When the F 
revolution broke out, he caught the infection, abandonc 
family, and wrote to his wife that he released her from a 
ligations; he would be no longer an Italian, but a Frencl 
and would have a French wife. So far, he kept his 
He never returned, nor did he ever see his wife or childre 
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escaped deportation. He subsequently took part in the famous 
conspiracy of Babeuf, the object of which was avowed to be 
the abolition of property. His life was spared, on the merci¬ 
ful suggestion that he was insane, and he lived many years at 
Brussels as a language-master. 

My political reading was interrupted by a proposal to be 
one of a party in a pilgrimage to the nearest of the three Tus¬ 
can monasteries. We set out on the 2d of August, drove to 
Pelago, about fifteen miles, and thence walked to the Benedic¬ 
tine monastery, which has been an object of interest to Eng¬ 
lish travellers, chiefly because one of our great poets has in¬ 
troduced its name into a simile : — 

“ He called 

His legions, angel forms, who lay entranced. 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrom^ where the Etrurian shades, 

High over-arched, embower.” * 

It must be the delight which the sound gives to every ear 
susceptible of the beauty of verse, that excites a curiosity con¬ 
cerning the place, the name of which is so introduced. But as 
fiir as expectation is raised, that can only suffer disappoint- 
nient from the visit, for with the present appearance of the 
valley the description does not in the least agree. I could see 
but one little stream in it. It is by no means woody, and all 
the trees now growing there (I presume that twenty years 
have produced no change) are pine or fir trees, and of all trees 
the least adapted to arched bowers are the fir and larch. 

We reached Florence between eight and nine, and I went 
straight to Yieusseux, impelled by mere curiosity, as if I had 
a presentiment of the marvellous news I was about to hear : 
news, of which I wrote next day in my journal, that it had 
afflicted me more than any I had heard since the fall of Napo- . 
leon; and looking back now upon what had then occurred, 
though the immediate consequences were other than I had ex¬ 
pected, it is impossible to contemplate them without a mixture 
of sorrow and shame. One Englishman only was in the read¬ 
ing-room, a language-master (Hamilton). Any news ?• ’’ I 
asked. — “ None to-day.” — I have been at Camaldoli three 
days.” — “ Then you have not heard the great news — ‘'I 
have heard nothing.” 0 ” (with a voice of glee) “ the King 
of France has done his duty at last. He has sent the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies about their business, abolished the d-d 

* “ Paradise Lost.” Book I., 300--304. 
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Constitution and tlie liberty of the press, and proclaimed 
own power as absolute king.” — “ And that you call < 
news 1 ” I felt indignant, and never would speak to the 
afterwards. I went up stairs ; Vieusseux was alone, and in 
dent affliction. He gave me an account of the ordina 
which Charles X. had issued; but nothing had been hear( 
what took place afterwards. And what will the end be ? 

I know what the result will be,” answered Vieusseux. 
will end in the driving of the Bourbons out of France, — 
haps in three days, perhaps in three weeks, perhaps in t 
years ; but driven out they will be.” They were driven oi 
the moment he was speaking, and they have not yet retui 
Are they driven out forever 1 

At Madame Certellini’s were Niccolini, Fieri, and othei 
my acquaintance, sitting in silence, as at a funeral; all i 
confounded at the intelligence. 

Heat and anxiety kept me awake at night. 

August 5th, — Next day was lost to all ordinary occupati 
nothing thought or talked of but what we expected to hear e 
hour; each man, according to his tempei'ament, anticip? 
what he hoped, or what he feared. I had no doubt tha 
should hear of bloody transactions. The reports were 
crously contradictory. 

August 7th, — Between ten and eleven I was in my bedr^ 
when, hearing my name, I went into my sitting-room. T 
was Niccolini, pale as ashes. He had sat down, and exclai; 
in sentences scarcely distinguishable, Tutto e findto.'' I 
enough master of myself to reply, Che I finito I Tutto e cc 
ciato ! ” for I recollected in a moment the commencement i 
fin. He went on to inform me what he had heard fron 
Austrian Minister in a few short sentences, that after i 
^ days’ fighting at Paris, La Fayette was at the head oi 
National Guards; a provisional government was establis 
the king had fled, nobody knew where. Of the impressio 
this news in Italy I have alone to write. I went to the I 
ing-rooms. Both rooms 'were filled with company. An En^ 
man came to me laughing, and said, not altogether meanin 
“ Look at all these rascals : they cannot conceal their 
though they dare not speak out. I would shoot them all 
vrere the Grand Duke.” — You would have a good deal t- 
then,” I answered in the same tone. I came home and -v 
two letters to Rome, that is, to Mr. Finch and to Richn 
Neither of them had heard of anything more than the 
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nances. Eichmond ran about reading my letter, and was 
threatened by the police with being sent to prison, as a 
spreader of false tidings. Mr. Finch drove out in his carriage, 
and read my letter to all his friends. As far as he could learn, 
no other information of these events arrived that day at Eome. 
Such is the effect of fear. Mr. Finch wrote and thanked me 
for my letter. His letter was very characteristic. He said his 
great friend, Edmund Burke, would have approved of the event, 
and he blessed God that he had lived to know of this triumph 
of rational liberty. Not long after, Mayer wrote to inform me 
of Finch’s death, saying that the rec^tion of the news I for¬ 
warded to him was his last pleasure in this world. 

August IJfth, — Met to-day the one man living in Florence 
whom I was anxious to know. This was Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, a man of unquestionable genius, but very questionable 
good sense; or, rather, one of those unmanageable men, — 

“ Blest with hupje stores of wit, 

Who want as much again to manage it.” 

Without pretending now to characterize him (rather bold in me 
to attempt such a thing at any time), 1 will merely bring together 
the notes that I think it worth while to prescrve.concerniughim 
during this summer ; postponing an account of my subsequent 
intercourse with him. I had the good fortune to be introduced 
to him as the friend of his friends, Southey and Wordsworth. 
He was, in fact, only Southey’s friend. Of Wordsworth he then 
professed warm admiration. I received an immediate-invitation 
to his villa. This villa is within a few roods of that most classic 
spot on the Tuscan Mount, Fiesole, where Boccaccio’s hundred 
tales were told. To Landor’s society I owed much of my highest 
enjoyment during my stay at Florence. 

He was a man of florid complexion, with large full eyes, and 
altogether a leonine man, and with a flerceness of tone well suited 
to his name ; his decisions being confident, and on all subjects, 
whether of taste or life, unqualified ; each standing for itself, 
not caring whether it was in haimony with what had gone be¬ 
fore or would follow from the same oracular lijos. But wd)y 
should I trouble myself to describe him^ He is painted by a 
master hand in Dickens’s novel, “ Bleak House,” now in course 
of publication, where he figures as Mr. Boythorn. The com- 
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science towards the government. He asked for leave to return 
for a few days on business. The minister said a passport could 
not be given him, but that instructions would be given at the 
frontiers to admit him, and his continuance would be over¬ 
looked if he wished it. He has remained unmolested ever 
since. 

Among the antipathies which did not offend me, was his 
dislike of Lord Byron, which was intense. He spoke with in¬ 
dignation of his “ Satire ” on Rogers, the poet; and told me 
the story — which I afterwards heard at first hand from Lady 
Blessington — of Lord Byron’s high glee at forcing Rogers to 
sit on the cushion under which lay.that infamous lampoon. Of 
his literary judgments the following are specimens : Of Dante, 
about a seventieth part is good ; of Ariosto, a tenth ; of Tasso, 
not a line worth anything, — yes, one line. He declared al¬ 
most all Wordsworth to he good. Landor was as dogmatic on 
painting as on poetry. He possessed a considerable collection 
of pictures. His judgment was amusingly at variance with 
popular opinion. He thought nothing of Michael Angelo as a 
painter; and, as a sculptor, preferred John of Bologna. Were 
he rich, he said, he would not give £ 1,000 for The Trans¬ 
figuration,” but ten times as much for Fra Bartolomeo’s “ St. 
Mark.” Next to Raphael and Fra Bartolomeo, he loved Peru- 
gino. He lent me several volumes of his “ Imaginary Dia¬ 
logues,” which I read with mixed feelings. I am ready to 
adopt now the assertion of the Quarterli/ Review on the whole 
collection : “We know no one able to write anything so ill as 
the worst, or so well as the best. Generally speaking, the 
most highly polished are those in which the ancients are inter¬ 
locutors ; and the least agreeable, the political dialogues be¬ 
tween the modems.” 

On the 2 2d of August I was surprised by the sudden appear¬ 
ance of Richmond; and, while 'with him in the Hall of Niobe, 
heard my name called out in German. The voice came from 
the son of Goethe, who was on his way to Rome. He and 
Richmond breakfasted with me the next day. Goethe was 
very chatty; but his conversation on this day, and on the 31 st, 
when he took leave of me, left a very unpleasant impression 
on me. I might have been rude, if my veneration for the 
father had permitted me to be perfectly free towards the son. 
I kept my temper with difficulty towards a German who re- 
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abuse the marshals of France, but not the German Tiigenbui 
and General York, the King of Prussia, &c., &c. The Ki] 
of Saxony alone among the princes was the object of 1 
praise ; for he alone kept his word.” 

On my arrival at Pome, a few weeks afterwards, I hea 
that he had that day been buried, the Germans attending t 
funeral seeing in him the descendant of their greatest man. 

September 21st — Bead to-day a disagreeable book, only 1 
cause it was the life, by a great man, of one still greater, - 
by Boccaccio, of Dante. I did not expect, in the volumino 
conteur, an extraordinary degree of superstition, and a fantJ 
tic hunting after mystical qualities in his hero. He relat 
that Dante’s mother dreamt she lay in of a peacock, and Be 
caccio finds in the peacock four remarkable properties, t 
great qualities of the “Divina Commedia”: namely, the tail h 
a hundred eyes, and the poem a hundred cantos; its ugly fe 
indicate the mean lingua volgare; its screaming voice t 
frightful menaces of the “ Inferno ” and “ Purgatorio ” ; ai 
the odoriferous and incorruptible fi.esh the divine truths of t 
poem. 

October 16tli. — T was to have returned to Pome wi 
Schmidt; but he was prevented, for the time, by the arri% 
of the Spences, the parents of the lady whom he afterwar 
married, and is now living with, in prosperity, in Tuscany, 
was much pleased with the Spences, who are now in the fi] 
line of my friends. We knew each other by name, having 
common friend in Masquerier, of whom he spoke with gi’e 
regard. Spence is known to the world most advantageous' 
as the joint author, with Kirbj^, of the Text-book in Engli 
on Entomology; * and also, but not with like authority or ] 
pute, as an ingenious writer on Political Economy. His fii 
pamphlet, which made a noise, and for a time was very poj 
lar, was entitled ^‘Britain Independent of Commerce.” ] 
was, and is, a man of remarkably clear head and good seni 
He rather affects hostility to metaphysics and poetry; ‘‘I 
cause,” he says, I am a mere matter-of-fact man.” But, wi 
all that, he seems to like my company, who am ignorant of 
science, — and that shows a freedom from narrow-minded i 
tachments. 

November 16th. —(Pome.) I was at Bunsen’s for the fi] 

* “ An Introduction to Entomology; or, Elements of the Natural Hist( 
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time this season. The confusion which prevailed over all Eu¬ 
rope, in consequence of the last French Eevolution, had ren¬ 
dered everything uncertain. The accession of the Whigs this 
winter, and the threatened changes in Germany and Italy, 
made all political speculations hazardous, and diplomatists 
were at fault; but the popular power was *in the ascendant, 
and liberal opinions were in fashion. This evening, Bunsen 
related an anecdote on the circumstances attending the ‘‘ Or¬ 
dinances,” tending to show that very serious consequences arose 
from the French Minister, Polignac, having dwelt so long in 
England as to confound the English with the French sense of 
a material word In a military report laid before him, on 
which the Ordinances were issued, it was stated that the Paris 
troops were 15,000 effectives ; and he imderstood, as it would 
be in English, that these were effective. But unless the words 
et prhentes are added, it means in French that the number 
stated is what ought to be there; that is, the rated number. 
The troops were not actually there, and the issue of the con¬ 
flict is well known. 

November 29th. — I had been introduced to Thorwaldsen, a 
man not attractive in his manners, and rather coarse in per¬ 
son. Kblle had taken me to his studio. He was at work on 
his figure of Lord Byron. I thought it slim, and rather mean ; 
but I would not set up for a judge ; nor was it far advanced. 
The terms on which he undertook the work for the subscribers 

— a thousand guineas — were thought creditable to his liber¬ 
ality. 

December 2d. — On the 30th of November died Pius YIIL, 
which threw Borne into an anomalous state for an uncertain 
time. I accompanied a small party to see the body lying in state, 

— a sight neither imposing to the senses, nor exciting to the 
sensibility. On a high bed, covered with crimson silk, lay the 
corpse in its priestly robes, with gloves, and diamond ring, &c. 
The people were allowed to pass through the apartment indis¬ 
criminately ; and, within an enclosure, priests were chanting a 
solemn service. Afterwards I saw the body in a chapel at St. 
Peter’s, lying in state on a black bier, dressed in the episcopal 
robes and mitre. The face looked differently, — the forehead 
overhanging, — but it had then a mask of wax. The feet pro¬ 
jected beyond an iron railing, for the faithful to kiss. 

December 12th. — I was at St. Peter’s again when the fune- 
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for the present. It is placed in its last abode on the hnrial ( 
the next Pope. This is the custom. 

I must now go back to December 2d. In the evening, abo 
eight, on my way to attend the weekly party at Bunsen’s, 
went down a back street to the left of the Corso. I was sail 
tering idly, and perhaps musing on the melancholy sight 
the morning, and the probable eifect of a new sovereign on t 
Eomish Church, when I felt something at my waist. Puttii 
my hand to the part, I found my watch gone, with its hea- 
gold chain ; and a fellow ran forward. I ran after him, ai 
shouted as loud as I could, Stop thief! ” I recollected th 
Stop thief” was not Italian, but could not recollect the wo 
ladrone; and the sense of my folly in calling Stop thie 
made me laugh, and impeded my progress. The pickpoch 
was soon out of sight, and the street was altogether empt 
It is lucky, indeed, that I did not reach the fellow, as there 
no doubt that he would have supported the dexterity of his f 
gers by the strength of his wmist, and a stiletto. In the me 
while, my hat was knocked off my head. I walked back, an 
seeing persons at the door of the cafe, related my mishap, ai 
my hat was brought to me. « At Bunsen’s, I had the cone 
lence of the company, and was advised to go to the Polic 
which I did the next day. I related my story; and though 
gave a hint, as advised, that I was willing to give fifty or six 
dollars for my lost property, I was listened to with gentlema 
ly indifference. I could hardly get an intimation that ai 
concern would be taken about the matter ; only my card w 
taken, I supposed, in case the thief should wish to restore t 
watch to me of his own accord. I was told that, for a f< 
persons made it their business to take a description of t 
watch to watchmakers, &c. : but, when I offered to lea 
money at the office, I was told I must see after that myse 
I soon saw I could have no help there. I did give a couple 
dollars to a sort of agent, who was to make inquiries, whi 
profited nothing; and this raised my loss to somewhat me 
than <£ 40. 

However, this same evening, another incident took ph 
which was a source of great pleasure to me, not only duri 
my residence in Kome, but long afterwards. Madame Buns 
said to me, “ There is a lady I should like to introduce to yoi 
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ing figure, should have secured her from the affronting ques¬ 
tion. Yes, I do,” she replied ; and she was right. This was 
the Hon. Miss Mackenzie, a descendant of the Earl of Seaforth, 
in Scotland. She was of a family long proscribed as being 
adherents of the House of Stuart. Her father was restored, T 
understood, to the Barony only of Seaforth, and had been Gov¬ 
ernor of one of the West India islands. I found, however, 
that her distinction at Rome did not depend merely on her 
family, but that she had the reputation of being a woman of 
taste and sense, and the friend of artists. I was, therefore, 
gratified by an invitation to call on her next day. On my call¬ 
ing, she received me laughing. You are come very oppor¬ 
tunely,” she said ; “for I have just received a letter in which 
you are named. It is from Mr. Landor. He writes : ^ I wish 
some accident may have brought you acquainted with Mr. 
Robinson, a friend of Wordsworth. He was a barrister, and, 
notwithstanding, both honest and modest, — a character I 
never heard of before ; indeed, I have never met with one who 
was either.’ ” This, of course, fixed me in Miss Mackenzie’s 
favorable opinion, and the intimacy ripened quickly. Through 
her I became acquainted with artists, &c., and in some meas¬ 
ure she supplied the loss of Lord Northampton’s house, which 
was not opened to parties during the season, in consequence of 
the death of Lady Northampton. 

Decemh&r 8d, — Among my acquaintances was a sculptor, 
Ewing, whom I wished to serve; and understanding he origi¬ 
nally worked m small, making miniature copies of famous an¬ 
tique statues, I intimated a wish to have something of that 
kind from him; for which he expressed himself gratefully. 
He, however, ultimately succeeded in inducing me to sit for 
my bust, which he executed in marble. The bust has great 
merit, for it is a strong likeness, without being disgusting.* 

December 25th, — To relieve myself from the unenjoyable 
Italian reading, which was still a labor, I occa-sionally allowed 
myself to read German; and at this time Menzel’s Deutsche 
Literatur afforded me much amusement. It is a piquant 
work. In a chapter on the German Religionists, he classifies 
the different bodies subjectively : calling the Roman Catholic 
system Sinnenglauhen, from the influence of the senses; 
the Lutheran scheme, Wortglauhen (word-faith) ; and the 
religion of the Pietists, Gefuhhglavhen (faith of the feel- 
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Eome, in the Vain attempt to master a language and literat 
for which I was already too old. 

1831. 

H. C. K TO T. R. 

January 27,183 

I have been within the walls of five Italian houses at e'v 
ing parties: at three, music, and no conversation ; all, exc 
one, held in cold dark rooms, the floors black, imperfec 
covered with drugget, and no fire ; conversation, to me at le: 
very dull* — that may be my fault; the topics, theatre, mu 
personal slander; for religion, government, literature, were g 
erally excluded from polite company. If ever religion or ^ 
ernment be alluded to, it is in a tone of subdued contempt; 
though at Florence I saw many professed literati, here I h 
not seen one ; and, except at one house, of which the mist] 
is a German, where tea was handed round, I have never s 
even a cup of water offered ! 

Jamiary 30th. — I heard, partly from Miss Denman, j 
partly from the artists, where Flaxman lived when he cam( 
Rome, and that it was in a sort of chocolate-house, form< 
kept by three girls who were so elegant as to be called 
Graces ” ; but I was informed that they lived to be so old, t 
they became “ the Fmies.” One I had heard was dead, 
ordered some chocolate, and inquired of one of the wor 
whether she recollected an English sculptor, Flaxman, li'v 
with her many years before. “No,” she did not. I pres 
questions. At length she asked, “Was he married ’ 
“ Yes.” Then came the conclusive question, “ Had h 
hump ? ” I give the strong word, for she said : “ Non gohh 
and on my saying, “ Yes,” she clasped her hands, and exclaim 
“ 0, he was an angel! — they were both angels.” Then 
ran to the staircase, and cried out; “ Do, sister, come do 
here’s a gentleman who knew Humpy. She came down,. 
then all kinds of questions followed. Was he dead Was 
dead ? Then praises of his goodness. “ He was so affection; 
so good, so generous, — never gave trouble, — anxious to 
kind to everybody.” But neither did they recollect his na 
nor did they know anythiiiir of him as an artist. They c 
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H. 0. K TO T. E. 

January 27, 1831. 

Since tlie incarceration of the Cardinals, the city has been 
only a little more dull than usual. On the 12th of December, 
the day before their imprisonment, I went to look at their 
miserable little lodgings; very few have fireplaces, and some 
not even stoves. You know that the election is by ballot, and 
that two thirds of the votes must concur. Twice a day the 
ballot papers are examined and regularly burnt. And idlers 
are to be seen every day after eleven o’clock on the Monte 
Cavallo, watching for the smoke that comes from an iron flue. 
When it is seen, they cry : “ Arro ilfwno ! hTo Pope to-day.” 
It is quite notorious that there are parties in the Sacro Collegio^ 
and hitherto their bitterness is said to have gone on increasing 
rather than diminishing. The profane are, as it happens, very 
merry or very wrathful at the delay, — so injurious to the city. 
During the widowhood of the Church, there can be no Carni¬ 
val, and that must, if at all, be now in less than a fortnight. 
The leaders, Albani and Barnetti, are the objects of daily re¬ 
proach. The lampoons or pasquinades during the conclave 
have been famous for centuries. I have seen several, and 
shall bring a few home with me as curiosities ; but I have 
found little wit in them. The most significant is a dialogue 
between the Santo Sjnrito and the City of Piome. The Santo 
Spirito proposes successively all the leading cardinals. The 
City has objections to all. At length the Sa7ito Spirito is tired 
out, and gives the choice to the City, which fixes on an old man 
in a stage of dotage. And he is chosen only on condition that 
he should do nothing. 

Every day the food that is carried in to the cardinals is ex¬ 
amined, that no secret letters may be sent. Indeed all possi¬ 
ble precautions are taken, as if the cardinals were as corrupt 
as the electors of an English borough. The other day, object¬ 
ing to a sensible abbe, that I could not comprehend how the 
Emperor of Austria, &c. should have a veto on the act of the 
Holy Spirit (for all the pretensions of the Catholic Church, like 
those of the Quakers, rest on the assumption of the direct and 
immediate interference of the Holy Spirit), he answered : ‘‘And 
why should not Providence act by the instrumentality of an 
emperor or king” 

In the mean while, in consequence of this delay, the lodg¬ 
ings are empty, and the foreigners unusually few. One inno-. 

VOL. II. 7 j 
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vation has been permitted — the theatres are open, and the 
ambassadors give balls. But a real Carnival — that is, mask¬ 
ing— would be almost as bad as a Reformation. However, 
there is a cuiTent prophecy, according to which the election 
ought to take place to-morrow. We shall see. 


Febraary 23,1831. 

Four days afterwards, 31st January, 1831, while chatting 
with a countryman in the forenoon, I heard a discharge of 
cannon. T left my sentence unfinished, rushed into the street, 
already full of people, and ran up Monte Cavallo. It was 
already crowded, and I witnessed in dumb show the proclama¬ 
tion of the new Pope from the balcony of the palace. No 
great interest seemed really to be felt by the people in the 
street, but when I talked with the more intelligent, I found 
that the election gave general satisfaction. Bunsen, the Prus¬ 
sian Minister, and in general aU the Liberals, consider the 
choice as a most happy one. Cardinal Cappellari has the repu¬ 
tation of being at the same time learned, pious, liberal, and 
prudent. The only di-awback on his popularity is his character 
of monk. This makes him unpopular with many who have no 
means of forming a personal judgment. There was, however, 
one consequence of the election, independent of the man, — it 
assured the people of their beloved Carnival. The solemn 
procession from the Quirinal to St. Peter’s presented nothing 
remarkable ; but on Sunday, the 6th, the coronation took place, 
— a spectacle so august and magnificent, that it equalled all 
my imaginings. So huge an edifice is St. Peter’s that, though 
all the decently dressed people of Rome had free entrance, it 
was only full, not crowded. I was considerate enough to go 
earl}^ and so lucky, that I had even a seat and elevated stand 
in an excellent situation, and witnessed every act of sacrifice 
and adoration. All the cardinals and bishops and high clergy 
attended His Holiness, seated aloft. The military, the para¬ 
phernalia of the Roman Church, made a gorgeous spectacle. 
Nor was the least significant and affecting object the burning 
tow, which flashed and was no more, while the herald cried 
aloud, “So passes away the glory of the world,” a truth 
that is at this moment felt with a poignancy unknown to the 
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•were admitted only to the hand, and the priests advanced no 
higher than the foot. 

The excitement of this most imposing of solemnities had 
scarcely subsided when another excitement succeeded to it, 
which lasted during the remainder of my abode at Rome. Al¬ 
most immediately the report was spread that the Legations -were 
in a state of insurrection. My journal, during the greater 
part of the next three months, is nearly filled with this sub¬ 
ject. It is not possible now to recall to mind the fluctuations 
of feeling which took place. I gave to my acquaintance the 
advice of my friend Bottom, '' But wonder on till truth makes 
all things plain.” In the little anxiety I felt I was perhaps as 
foolish as the Irishman in the house afire, ‘'I am only a 
lodger.” 


H. C. R. TO W. Pattisson, Esq., and his Sons. 

Florence, 14th June, 1831. 

.... I suspect you, with all other Englishmen, are so ab¬ 
sorbed in the politics of the day, and have been so for so long 
a time, as to be scarcely aware of the stimulating situation in 
which I have been placed, arising out of a state of uncertain¬ 
ty and expectation almost without a parallel. You have per¬ 
haps heard that the larger part of the subjects of the Pope 
renounced their allegiance, and that the government, being 
utterly worn out, subsisting only by the sufferance of the groat 
Catholic powers, and retaining the allegiance of the capital 
merely by the subsistence it afforded to its idle population, 
seemed on the brink of dissolution. Rome was left without 
troops, and the government without revenue. For weeks wo 
expected the enemy. Had he come, there might have been a 
riot of the Trasteverini (a sort of Birmingham Church-and- 
King mob), who live beyond the Tiber, but there would liave 
been no resistance. In imbecility, however, the insurgent 
government rivalled the Papal, and, as you have perhaps heard, 
the Italian revolution was suppressed with even more ease than 
it was effected. The truth is, that but for the intervention of 
Austria, the Italian governments (with the exception of Ihis- 
cany) had contrived to render themselves so odious to the 
people, that anv rebellion, supported bv the sliirhtest force. 
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the moment they found that the French 'would not ma 
in their behalf. 

I find an insulated incident on Wednesday, the 1< 
February, Breakfasting at the Aurora, and drinking i 
my chocolate, I was requested to sit in the back part 
room, where it could not be seen that I was drinking a 
tied article. 

February 27tF — At the San Pietro in Vinculis, 
amused by seeing a sweet child, five or six years old, ki; 
a childish fervor the chains of St. Peter. The good pries 
custode, could not suppress a smile. This led to a few 
on relics between me and him. He belonged to the 
and simple-hearted. “ Is it quite certain that these are 
St. Peter’s chains ? ” I asked. You are not called on 
lieve in them,” he answeredj “it is no article of fai 
“ But do you permit the uneducated to believe what 
not yourselves believe 1 “ We do not disbelieve. All 

possibly know is this : for ages beyond human memory, < 
cestors have affirmed their belief. We do not think they 
have willingly deceived us. And then the belief does 
It strengthens pious feelings. It does no harm, surely.’ 
is what the priests are perpetually falling back on. T1 
utilitarians. I could get no further with this priest. Hi 
questions of me in return; and seemed to lose all his 
of the Anglican Church 'when I told him, to his astonis 
that we had not only bishops, but archdeacons, cano] 
minor canons. On this he exclaimed, with an amusing e 
ness, “ The English Church is no bad thing.” 

March 17th. — Mayer took me to a soiree at Hora( 
net’s, on the Pincian Hill, — the palace of the French 
my. It was quite a new scene to me. Nothing like 
come before me at Home. French only was spoken, { 
course the talk was chiefly on politics and the state of 
I found the young artists by no means alarmed. Twent 
spirited, well-built young men had nothing to fear fron 
man mob in a house built, like the Medici Palace, u] 
elevation. It would stand a siege well. Horace Vern 
bey^ond all doubt, a very clever man; yet I doubt whetl 
picture by him could ever give me much pleasure. ] 
the danererous mft of ereat facilitv. I wa one *n hi 
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least. On another occasion I saw a number of portraits about 
they seemed to me execrable; but they might be the work of 
pupils. Vemet’s yi^acity gave me the impression of his being 
a man of general ability, destined to give him a social, but ar 
evanescent, reputation. 


H. 0. E. TO T. E. 

Eome, April 2,1831. 

During the last month the news of the day and Italiai 
reading have shared my attention. I have had little to dc 
with religious ceremonies. I did, however, witness the bless 
ing of the palms; and I have heard the Miserere once 
Branches of the palm are peeled, and the peel is cut, anc 
plaited, and braided, and curled into all sorts of fantastic 
forms. Each cardinal, bishop, and priest holds one, and there 
is a long detail of kissing. The solemn step of the procession 
the rich dresses of the cardinals, and the awful music, would 
have made a stronger impression if I had not witnessed the 
coronation. The Miserere is unlike all other music. It is sun^ 
without any accompaniment of instruments, and is deeplj 
affecting, and every now and then startling. I was so mucl 
touched that I should haye believed any story of its effect or 
those who are not nearly so insensible to music as you knov 
me to be. 

April 7tk. — A supper given to Cornelius in the Villa Albani 
Gotzenberger was the impresario. The eating bad ; but I sai 
next Thorwaldsen. There were many persons of note, amongsl 
others Bunsen; and in all there were sixty present, to do hon 
or to a man who did not afterwards disappoint the expecta 
tions formed of him. 

W. S. Landor to H. C. E. 

April, 1831. 

It is now several days since I read the book you recommend 
ed to me, “ Mrs. Leicester’s School ” ; and I feel as if I owed £ 
debt in cieferring to thank you for many hours of exquisite 
delight. Never have I read anything in prose so many times 
over, within so short a space of time, as ^^The Father’s Wed 
ding-day.” Most people, I understand, prefer the first tale, — 
in truth- a very admirable one, — but others could have vrrit 
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in my new frock, I wished poor mamma was alive, to see how 
fine I was on papa’s wedding-day; and I ran to my favorite 
station at her bedroom door.” How natural, in a little girl, is 
this incongruity, this impossibility ! Richardson would have 
given his Clarissa,” and Rousseau his Heloise,” to have im¬ 
agined it. A fresh source of the pathetic bursts out before us, 
and not a bitter one. If your Germans can show us anything 
comparable to what I have transcribed, I would almost under¬ 
go a year’s gurgle of their language for it. The story is ad¬ 
mirable throughout, — incomparable, inimitable. 

Yours, &c., 

W. LxiNDOR. 

May — In the evening I was with my friend Miss 
Mackenzie. She asked me whether I had heard any reports 
connecting her in any way with Thorwaldsen. I said she 
must be aware that every one in a gossiping world took the 
liberty of talking about the private affairs of every one; that 
I had heard it said that it was understood that Thorwaldsen was 
to maiTy her; and that the cause of the contract being broken 
reflected no dishonor on her. She smiled, and desired me to 
say what that cause was understood to be. I said, simply that 
he had formed a connection with an Italian woman, which he 
did not dare to break. She threatened his life, and he thought 
it was in danger. Miss Mackenzie said she believed this to be 
the fact, and on that ground Thorwaldsen begged to be re¬ 
leased. She added, that he was very culpable in suffering the 
affair to go on so long. 

I left Rome early on the morning of the 6th of May. 
Goethe says, in his Italian Journey,” that every one who 
leaves Rome asks himself, When shall I be able to come here 
again ^ ” There is great unity of effect produced by Rome. 
It is the city of tombs and ruins. The environs are a pestif¬ 
erous marsh, and on all sides you have images of death. 
What aged nobleman was it who preferred his dead son to any 
living son in Christendom 1 Who is there who does not prefer 
the ruins of Rome to the new buildings of London and Paris 'I 

May 24 ih. — (Florence.) I was glad to renew my acquaint¬ 
ance with W. S. Landor, which lasted with increased pleasure 
during my second residence at Florence. My evening walks 

to Fiesole. and returns after rmVlmcrBt were frennent anrl most 
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pany me from Landor’s villa to the gate of Florence; and I 
could never make him leave me till I was at the gate; and 
then, on my patting him on the head, as if he were conscious 
his protection vras no longer needed, he would run off rapidly. 
The fireflies on the road were of a bright yellow, — the color of 
the moon, as if sparks from that flame. I would name them 
‘^earth-stars,” as well as “glow-worms,” or “fireflies.” 

May 27th. — I made my first call on a character', whose 
parties I occasionally attended in the evening. She was one 
of three remarkable Italian women mentioned by Lady Mor¬ 
gan, — all of whom I saw. She was an old woman, more than 
seventy years of age, but a very fluent talker. Her anti- 
Buonapartism pleased me. This was the Marchioness Sacrati. 
In her youth she was handsome. Her husband left her poor, 
and she obtained a pension from the Pope, in the character of 
a vedova pericolante (“a widow in danger ”) • it being suggest¬ 
ed that, from poverty, her virtue might be in peril. This is a 
known class; perhaps, I should say, a satirical name. She 
lived in stately apartments, as suited her rank. I saw men of 
rank, and officers, and very smart people at her parties, but 
very few ladies. She herself was the best talker of the party, 
— more frequently in French than Italian. It happened that, 
one evening, I went before the usual hour, and was some time 
with her tUe-d-tete* It was a lucky circumstance, for she spoke 
more freely with me alone than she could in mixed company ; 
and every word she said which concerned the late Queen was 
worth recollecting. For, though the Marchioness might not be 
an unexceptionable witness, where she could have a motive to 
misrepresent, yet I should not disbelieve what she said this 
evening. Something led me to ask whether she had been in 
England, when she smiled and said : “You will not think bet¬ 
ter of me when I tell you that I went as a witness for your 
Queen.” — “ But you were not summoned ” — “ 0 no 1 I 
could say nothing that was of use to her. All I could say was 
that when I saw her in Italy, she was always in the society 
that suited her rank ; and that I saw nothing then that was 
objectionable. She requested me to go, and she was so un- 
happy that I could not refuse her.”—“ You saw, then, her 
Procureur-General, Monsieur Brougham.” — “0 yes ! That 
Monsieur Brog-gam was a grand coquin?’’ — “ Take care, Ma¬ 
dame, what you say : he is now Chancellor.” — “ N’importe ; 
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tion, be forced the Queen to come to England.” — Indeed ! ” 
— The Queen told me so ; and Lady Hamilton confirmed it. 
I said to her when I first saw her, Why are you here 1 ’ She 
said: ^ My lawyer made me come. I saw him at St. Omer, 
and I asked him whether I should go to England. He said, 
If you are conscious of your innocence, you go. If you 
are aware of weaknesses, keep away.' ” The Marchioness 
raised her voice and said : “ Monsieur, quelle femme, meme du 
has peuple, avouera a son avocat qu’elle a des foiblesses*? 
C’etoit un traitre ce Monsieur Brog-gam.” I did not appear 
convinced by this, and she added : One day I w^as alone with 
him, when I said, ^ Why did you force this unhappy woman 
to come here % ’ He laughed, and replied : ^ It is not my fault. 
If she is guilty, I cannot make her innocent.' ” 

I also asked her whether she knew the other lawyer. Mon¬ 
sieur Denman. The change in her tone was very remarkable, 
and gave credibility to all she said. She clasped her hands, 
and exclaimed, in a tone of admiration; 0, c’etoit un ange, 

ce Monsieur Denman. II n’a jamais doute de I'innocence de la 
Eeine.” Though the Marchioness herself did not, at first, in¬ 
timate any opinion on the subject of the Queen’s guilt or inno¬ 
cence, yet she spoke in terms of just indignation of the King, 
and of her with more compassion than blame. 

It was some weeks after this that I, being alone with Ma¬ 
dame Sacrati, she again spoke of the Queen, and, to my sur¬ 
prise, said she was convinced of her innocence, but inveighed 
against her for her coarseness, and insinuated that she was 
mad. This reminds me that dear Mary Lamb, who was the 
very contrast, morally speaking, to Madame Sacrati, once said : 

They talk about the Queen’s innocence. I should not think 
the better of her, if I wmre sure she was what is called inno¬ 
cent.” There was a profound truth in this. She, doubtless, 
meant that she thought more of the mind and character than 
of a mere act, objectively considered. 

June 13th. — I heard to-day from Niccolini an account of 
his dealings with the Grand Duke. When his Nabucco ” 
w^as published, by Capponi, the Emperor of Austria requested 
the Grand Duke to punish Kiccolini for it. The Grand Duke 
replied to the Austrian Minister : It is but a fable ; there are 
no names. I will not act the diviner, to the injury of my 
subject.” Niccolini was Professor of History and Mythology, 
in the Academy of Fine Arts, under the French. The pro¬ 
fessorship was abolished on the Restoration, and Niccolini was 
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made librarian; but, being dissatisfied with the government 
administration of the academy, he demanded his dismission. 
The Grand Duke said : “ Why so*? I am satisfied with you.” 
He had the boldness to reply, Your Highness, hotli must be 
satisfied.” And he did retire. But when the professorship 
was restored, he resumed his office. 

During the latter part of my residence in Italy, I was more 
frequent than ever in my attendance at the theatres. And 
one remark on the Italian drama I must not omit; indeed, I 
ought to have made it before, as it was forced on me at Na¬ 
ples. There, every modem play, almost without exception, 
was founded on incidents connected with judicial proceedings, 
— a singular circumstance, easy to explain. In Naples es¬ 
pecially, but in all Italy, justice is administered secretly, and 
the injustice perpetrated under its abused name constitutes 
one of the gi’eatest evils of social life. Even when this is not 
to be attributed to the government, or the magistrate, in the 
particular case, the bad state of the law permits it to be done \ 
and secrecy aggravates the evil, and perhaps even causes un¬ 
just reproach to fall on the magistrate. Now, it is because 
men’s deep interest in these matters finds no gratification in 
the publicity of judicial proceedings, that the theatre supplies 
the place of the court of justice ; and, for a time, all the plots 
of plays, domestic tragedies, turned on the sufferings of the 
innocent falsely accused, — such as the Fie voleuse; on as¬ 
suming the name and character of persons long absent, like 
the Faux Martm Guerre; * the forging of wills, conflicting 
testimony, kidnapping heirs, the return of persons supposed to 
be dead, &c., <kc., — incidents which universally excite sympa¬ 
thy. Our reports of proceedings in courts of justice, while 
they keep alive this taste, go far towards satisfying it. In 
other respects, the Italian stage is very imperfectly supplied 
with a Repertoire. The frigid rhetoric of Alfieri has afforded 
few subjects for the stage, and Niccolini still fewer. Gozzi is 
forgotten; and Goldoni, for want of a better author, is still 
listened to. Eota is an inferior Kotzebue, who has been a few 
times translated and imitated; and French comedy is less fre¬ 
quently resorted to by the Italian playwrights than German 
sentimentality, — much less than by the English dramatists. 
So that there is not properly an Italian stage. The opera is 
not included in this remark * but that is not national. 
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At this time, the sanguine hopes entertained by the friends 
of liberty, a short time before, in Italy, had subsided ; and the 
more discerning already knew, what was too soon acknowl¬ 
edged, that nothing would be done for the good cause of civil 
and religious liberty by the French government. 

I occasionally saw Leopardi the poet, a man of acknowledged 
genius, and of irreproachable character. He was a man of 
family, and a scholar, but he had a feeble frame, was sickly, 
and deformed. He was also poor, so that his excellent quali¬ 
ties and superior talents were, to a great degree, lost to the 
world. He wanted a field for display, — an organ to exercise. 

To refer once more to politics. The desire to see Italy unit¬ 
ed was the fond wish of most Italian politicians. One of the 
most respectable of them, Mayer, — not to mention any I was 
at that time unacquainted with, — used to say, that he would 
gladly see all Italy under one absolute sovereign, national in¬ 
dependence being the first of blessings. 

But this was not the uniform opinion. A scheme of a Con¬ 
federation of Italian states was circulated in the spring, ac¬ 
cording to w’hich there was to be a union of Italian monar¬ 
chies, consisting of nine states, of which Home should be the 
capital, each independent in all domestic matters, and having 
a common revenue, army, customs, weights and measiu’es, 
coins, &c. These were to be Eome, Piedmont, Lombardy, 
Venice, Liguria, Eavenna, Etruria, Naples, and Sicily. The 
fortresses of the confederation were to be Venice, Alessan¬ 
dria, Mantua, and Syracuse. To purchase the consent of 
France to this arrangement, many Italians were willing to 
sacrifice Savoy and Nice. 

There was more plausibility, I thought, in the Abb6 de 
Pradt’s scheme. He would have reduced the number to three, 
consisting of North, Central, and South Italy. Could this 
ever be, there would be appropriate titles in Lombard- or 
Ford-Italia^ Toscan-Italia, and Napol-Italia. Harmless dreams 
these,— that is, the names. 


H. C. E. TO Mr. Pattisson and his Sons. 

Florence, June 14,1831. 

.... I really think it fortunate for my reputation that I 
am out of the country. I should have lost my character had 
I stayed there. I was always a moderate Eeformer; and, now 
that success seems at hand, I think more of the dangers than 
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the promises. I should never have been fit for a hustings 
orator. Mj gorge rises at the cant of the day ; and finding 
all the mob for Eeform, I begin to suspect there must be some 
hitherto unperceived evil in the measure. And it is only 
when I go among the anti-Eeformers, and hear the worse cant 
and more odious impostures of the old Tory party, that I am 
righted^ as the phrase is, and join the crowd again. 

To THE Same. 


Turin, September 13,1831. 

.... I infer, rather than find it expressly stated, that in 
your family are pretty nearly all the varieties of opinion now 
cun’ent in England. Jacob appears to me to have taken for 
his oracles Lord Londonderry, Mr. Sadler, and Sir E. Inglis, 
the Oxford member. William writes like a hopeful and youth¬ 
ful Reformer; and you, with something of the timidity and 
anxiety of old age (/ may call yo%i old, you know, without 
offence, by my six months’ seniority), you are afraid of the 
consequences of your own former principles. To tell the truth 
I am (and perhaps from the same cause) pretty much in the 
same state. Now that the mob are become Eeformei*s, I am 
alarmed. Indeed, I have for years perceived this truth, that 
it seems to be the great problem of all institutions to put 
shackles as well on the people as on the government. I am so 
far anti-democratic, that 1 would allow the people to do very 
little ; but I would enable them to hinder a great deal. And 
my fear is, that, under the proposed new House of Commons, 
there will be no check on popular passions. 

On my w^ay back to England, I spent nearly a foi-tnight at 
Paris. During this fortnight, the most interesting occurrence 
by far, and which I regret I cannot adequately describe, was 
my attendance in the Salle Su Simonienne, at the service — or, 
shall I say the 'performance 1 — of that, the most recent sub¬ 
stitute for Christian worship. This was, and still remains, the 
last and newest French attempt to supersede Christianity. In 
my journal, I speak of it as very national, very idle, very 
ridiculous, possibly w^ell intentioned on the part of its leaders, 
whose greatest fault may be unconscious vanit}’-.” I go on in 
my journal; And I dare say destined to be very short-lived, 
unless it can contrive to aco ‘re a nolit'cal character, and so 
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were mixed up in men’s minds with the more signifi 
dangerous speculations of Fourier, closely allied to pol 
absorbed by them. Alfieri wisely says, addressing h 
infidels : It is not enough to cry out, ^ It is all a 
order to destroy Christianity. If it be, invent a bett 
St. Simonites could not do this. In my journal 
“ They have rejected the Christian Eevelation, th 
supernatural vehicle, but their system of morals is a 
Christian ; and this they dress out with French sentin 
instead of miracles and prophecy.” I might have ac 
I thought of Gennany at the time : The German a] 
naturalists substituted metaphysics, critical or idea 
place of sentimentality.” 

It was on Stcnda^^ the 1st of October^ that I was p: 
theirecclesiastical or theatric. Their w 
theatre; the area, or pit, filled with well-dressed wor 
scena occupied by the members of the society, who \ 
area. In the centre were two truncated columns ; belli 
three arm-chairs 3 in the centre one the orator, his i 
at his side; in front, three rows of galleries. I w( 
and had a front seat. When the leaders came, the 
rose. Why so *? ” I asked of a plain man near me. 
le Pape^ le Chef de VEglisef he answered, with great si 
His Holiness, youngish and not genteel, waved his hs 
and harangued for an hour or more. I heard distin 
understood each word by itself, but I could not catch j 
thought. It seemed to be a rhapsody, — a declamatio 
the abuses of our political existence, —a summary of tl 
of mankind, such as any man acquainted with mode; 
and endowed with a flow of fine words, might continue 
as long as he had any breath in his body. For the edifi 
the ladies and young men, there was an address to V( 
also one to Jupiter. The only part of the oration w 
a manifest object, and which was efficient, was a sarcg 
trait of Christianity, not the Christianity of the Gc 
that of the Established Churches. This was the studi 
and the orator was rewarded by shouts of applause. 

After a short pause he was followed by a very pal 
faced youth, with flaxen hair. I presumed that he < 
his maiden speech as, at the end of it he was kissed b 
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he repeated incessantly, as a genuine Benthamite repeats, '' The 
greatest good of the greatest number.” It was an exhortation 
to charity, and, with a very few alterations, like those the 
reader might have made in correcting the proofs at the printing- 
office (such as the motive being the love of Christ, instead of 
the love of one’s neighbor), would have suited any of the thou¬ 
sand and one charity sermons delivered every six months in 
every great city, in all churches and chapels. Now in all this, 
as there was nothing remarkable, so there was nothing ridicu¬ 
lous, save and except that the orator, every now and then, 
was congratulating himself on “ Ces notivelles idees^ After 
this short oration, there followed a conference. Two speakers 
j)laced themselves in chairs, in the front of the proscenium; 
but they were of a lower class, and as I expected something 
like the street dialogues between the quack and the clown, or, 
at the best, what it seemed to be, a paraphrastic commentary 
on the novelties” of the young gentleman, I followed the exam¬ 
ple of others', and came away. So I wrote twenty years ago. 
My impression was a correct one. St. Simonism was suppressed 
by the government of Louis Philippe. Its partisans were lost, 
as I have ah-eady intimated, in the sturdier and coarser founders 
of what has not been simply foolish but, in various ways, mis¬ 
chievous, namely, Communism or Socialism. 

I left Paris on the 4th of October, in the morning, and, 
travelling all night, reached Calais the next morning. At 
Meurice’s Hotel, I heard of the death of Goethe. At the age 
of eighty-two it could not be unexpected, and, as far as the 
active employment of his marvellous talents is concerned, is not 
to be regretted. He had done his work ; but though not the 
extinction yet, to us, the eclipse of the mightiest intellect 
that has shone on the earth for centuries (so, at least, I felt) 
could not be beheld without pain. It has been my rare good 
fortune to have seen a large proportion of the greatest minds 
of our age, in the fields of poetry and speculative philosophy, 
such as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Schiller, Tieck, but none that 
I have ever known came near him. 

On the 6th of October I crossed the Channel, and on the 7th 
I reached London, too late to go to any of my friends. Hav¬ 
ing secured a bed at the Old Bell, Holborn, and taken a late 
d nner there, I went to the Procters’, in Perceval Street, where 
Tvnxr aLI friAYiH Mrca nAbipr nrirl thft cordifll recention T met 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

IN ENGLAND AGAIN. 

O ctober lOtU. —For the last three days there I 
a succession of agreeable feelings in meeting \ 
old friends and acquaintance. Indeed these meetings 
some time constitute my chief business. In the ev 
stepped into the Athenaeum to inquire the news, there 
general anxiety in consequence of the important occurr 
the night before, or rather of the morning. The Lords 
the Reform Bill hy a majority of forty-one. The fact is : 
one’s mouth, but I have not yet met with any one v 
tures to predict what the Ministry will do on the occas 
I breakfasted with William Pattisson, and accompan 
to Westminster Hall. He was engaged in an appeal 
Lords, O’Connell on the other side. I shook han( 
O’Connell, and exchanged a few words with him. I was 
with his speech before the Chancellor. It was an 
against the Irish Chancellor’s setting aside certain do( 
as obtained by fraud. With great mildness of manner,. 
and discretion in his arguments, O’Connell produced a 
impression in his favor. 

October 12th. — Finished the evening at the Athense 
at Aders’s. I found Mrs. Aders in some agitation, as 
her friends had been in danger of being seriously hurt 
balcony of her house by a large stone flung by the mo' 
afternoon. There had been an immense crowd accom 
the procession with the addresses to the King on acc 
the rejection of the Bill by the Lords. At the Athei 
chatted with D’Israeli and Ayrton. Ayrton says, on an 
that a compromise has taken place, and that the Bill is 
the Lords, with only a few modifications to save their 
ter. 

October 16th. — Breakfasted at home, and late, so 
was between one and two when I reached Lamb, having 
on the stage to Edmonton, and walked thence to Enl 
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son in Aders’s counting-honse. They return his services by at¬ 
tention, which he and his sister need; but he feels the want 
of the society he used to have. Both he and Miss Lamb 
looked somewhat older, but not more than almost all do whom 
I have closely noticed since my return. They were heartily 
glad to see me. After dinner, I was anxious to leave them 
before it was dark, and the Lambs accompanied me, but only 
for a short distance. Lamb has begged me to come after din¬ 
ner, and take a bed at his house ; and so I must. The evening 
fine, and I enjoyed the walk to Mr. Relph’s. The beauty of 
the sky was not, indeed, that of Italy ; but the verdure was 
English, and the succession of handsome houses, and the pop¬ 
ulation of affluent people, quite peculiar to England. No other 
country can show anything like it. These covered ways and 
shady roads, with elegant houses at every step, each concealed 
except in its immediate neighborhood, — how superior to the 
faring open scenery of the vaunted Vale of Arno 1 

October 17th. — Went to Highbury by way of Perceval 
Street. I arrived late at Mr. Bischoff’s, having mistaken the 
dinner-time by an hoiu*. Of little moment this. I found a 
large party assembled to see the famous Brahmin, Rammohim 
Roy, the Indian Rajah. 

Rem.* — Rammohun Roy published a volume entitled “ The 
Precepts of Jesus,” closely resembling a work for which a 
Frenchman was punished under Charles X., it being alleged 
that to select the moral parts of the Gospel, excluding the 
supernatural, must be done with the insidious design of recom¬ 
mending Deism. That Rammohun Roy was a Deist, with 
Christian morals, is probable. He took care, however, not to 
lose caste., for the preservation of which the adherence to pre¬ 
cise customs is required, not the adoption of any mode of 
thinking. He died in the year 1833, and I was informed by 
Mr. Crawford, who was acquainted with the Brahmin’s man¬ 
servant, that during the last years of his life he was assiduous¬ 
ly employed in reading the Shasters, — the Holy Scriptures of 
his Church. Voltaire says somewhere, that were he a Brahmin, 
he would die with a cow’s tail in his hand. Rammohun Roy 
did not deserve to be coupled with the French scoffer in this 
way. He was a highly estimable character. He believed as 
much of Christianity as one could reasonably expect any man 

•wmilnl bph'pvp whn was hrmio-ht im in a. fai+.b inr.lnHIino' a. nmifih 
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or even permitted, probably, to investigate and com 
dence. He was a fine man, and very interesting, 
different from what I expected. He had a broad laugl 
He talked English very well, — better than most fo 
Unfortunately, when I saw him, he talked on Europe 
tics, and gave expression to no Oriental sentiment or 
Not a word was said by him that might not have beer 
a European. This rather disappointed me ; so after < 
played whist, of which I was ashamed afterwards. 

October 22d. — At the Bury Quarter Sessions, I wai 
to dine at the Angel by the bar, but I refused the in 
and only went up in the evening; then, however, I spe 
hours very agreeably. Austin was the great talker, oi 
Scarcely anything but the Eeform Bill talked of much, 
the M. P., and new member of the circuit since my ret 
was the only oppositionist. He spoke fluently, and r 
the bill. 

Rem* — Praed died young. In one particular he 
perior to all the political young men of his time, — 
and poetical aspirations. His poems have been colle 
am not much acquainted with them, but they are 
works of taste. Praed had the manners of a gentlem 

W. S. Landor to H. C. E. 

Florence [received Octobei 

.... Miss Mackenzie teds me that she has lo 
money by a person in Paris. If she had taken my ad 
would have bought a villa here, and then the money b 
saved. It appears that she has a garden, at least ; a 
in my opinion, is exactly the quantity of ground tha 
person could desire. I am about to send her some h\ 
curious plants. Her sixty-two tuberoses are all trans 
by the children : I have not one of these delightful flo 
like white flowers better than any others ; they resen 
women. Lily, tuberose, orange, and the truly Englis 
ga, are my heart’s delight. I do not mean to say th 
supplant the rose and violet in my affections, for these 

first loves, before we grew too fond of considering, ; 
a:, —..._ ,1 ? 
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November IsL — Read the papers at the coffee-house. Sad 
account of a riot at Bristol. It is to be feared very bloody, — 
a proof that the mob are ready to shed blood for the bill. 
For what would they not shed blood ? 

November 5th. — I rode to Ipswich by an early stage, a new 
one to me. I found the Clarksons as I expected. Mrs. Clark¬ 
son thinner, but not in worse health than three years ago; 
and Clarkson himself much older, and nearly blind. They re¬ 
ceived me most kindly, and we spent the whole afternoon and 
evening in interesting friendly gossip. 

Nov&mber 6th. — I did not stir out of the house to-day. It 
was wet, and I enjoyed the seclusion. I sat and read occa¬ 
sionally, and at intervals chatted with Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson. 
Mr. Clarkson gave me to read a MS., drawn up for his daugh¬ 
ter-in-law, containing a summary of religious doctrines from 
the lips of Jesus Christ. The chapter on future punishments 
particularly interested me ; but I found that Mr. Clarkson had, 
contrary to his intention, written so as to imply his belief in 
the eternity of future punishments, which he does not believe. 
He was anxious to alter this in his own hand, and with 
great difficulty made the necessary alteration in one place. 

November 10th. — Read this morning, in the July Quarterly 
Review, a most interesting, but to me humiliating, article on 
the inductive philosophy, — Herschel’s Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy” supplying the text. It is an 
admirable and, even to me, delightful survey of the realms of 
science; the terra incognita appearing, if possible, to be the 
most cirrious. It is remarkable that the more there is known, 
the more it is perceived there is to be known. And the infin¬ 
ity of knowledge to be acquired runs parallel with the infinite 
faculty of knowing, and its development. Sometimes I feel 
reconciled to my extreme ignorance, by thinking, if I know 
nothing, the most learned know next to nothing. Yet, 

“ On this thought I will not brood, 

.... it unmans me quite.” 

I never can be a man of science, but it is something to have a 
disinterested love of science, and a pleasure in the progress 
which others make in it. This is analogous to the baptism of 
desire of the liberal Catholics, who give the means and possi¬ 
bility of salvation to those who, though not actually baptized. 
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Denman. They were in low spirits. Mr. Thomas Denm 
very dangerously ill, and Miss Flaxman has had a bad 
However, we fell into interesting conversation, and 
sho'wed me Flaxman’s notes written in Italy. His critii 
on the works of art in Italy are a corroboration of the con 
opinion; but he speaks of a great work by one Gaddi a 
that, with a little less hardness and deeper shade, would 
been far superior to any of Raphael’s Holy Families. 

W. S. Landor to H. C. R. 

November 6, ] 

.... I grieve at the illness of Coleridge, though I 
knew him. I hope he may recover; for Death will dc 
mischief with the cholera than with the blow that dej 
the world of Coleridge. A million blades of grass, rene' 
yearly, are blighted writh less injury than one rich fruii 
I am in the habit of considering Coleridge, Wordswortb 
Southey as three towers of one castle * and -whichever 

falls first must shake the other two.Since I saw ] 

have read in the New Monthly Magazine the papers s 
“Elia.” Mr. Brown lent me the book. The papers ai 
mirable ; the language truly English. We have none b 
new or old. When I say, I am “ sorry ” that Charles . 
and his sister are suffering, the word is not an idle or a 
one. I feel deep pain at this intelligence, — pain certain] 
disproportioned to the enjoyment I have received by 
•vTitings. Besides, all who know them personally spe? 
them with much affection. Were they ever in Italy, c 
they likely to come % If so, I can offer them fruits, flc 
horses, <fec. To those who are out of health, or out of s] 
this surely is a better country than England. I love 
fields, and once loved being wet through, in the summ 
spring. In that season, when I was a boy and a youth 
ways walked with my hat in my hand if it rained; aiic 
left off the practice when I read that Bacon did it, feari 
be thought guilty of affectation or imitation. 

I have made my visit to Miss Burney, and spent abo 
hour with her. She is one of the most agreeable and i: 
gent w^omen I have met abroad, and spoke of you as al 
know you must speak. 

I look forward with great desire to the time when yo 
come again amongst us. Arnold, who clapped his han 
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saring I had a letter from you, ceased only to ask me : “But 
)es not he say when he will come back ? ” My wife and Ju- 
i send the same wishes. 

W. S. Landor. 


Miss Wordsworth to H. C. K. 

Friday, December 1,1831. 

Had a rumor of your aiTival in England reached us before 
)ur letter of yesterday’s post, you would ere this have re- 
iived a welcoming from me, in the name of each member of 
lis family; and, further, would have been reminded of your 
:omise to come to By dal as soon as possible after again setting 
ot on English ground. When Dora heard of your return, 
id of my intention to write, she exclaimed, after a charge 
lat I would recall to your mind your written promise : “ He 
lUst come and spend Christmas with us. I wish he would ! ” 
hus, you see, notwithstanding your petty jarrings, Dora was 
.ways, and now is, a loving friend of yours. I am sure I need 
Dt add, that if you can come at the time mentioned, so much 
le more agreeable to us all, for it is fast approaching ; but that, 
kenever it suits you (for yon may have Christmas engagements 
ith your own family) to travel so far northward, w^e shall be 
jjoiced to see you; and, whatever other visitors wc may chance 
) have, we shall always be able to find a corner for you. 
Iq are thankful that you are returned with health unimpaired, 
“ I may say, indeed, amended, — for you were not perfectly 
ell when you left England. You do not mention rheumatic 
ains, so I trust they have entirely left you. As to your 
eing grown older, if you mean feebler in mind, — my brother 
lys : “No such thing; your judgment has only attained 
Litumnal ripeness.” Indeed, my dear friend, I wonder not at 
our alarms, or those of any good man, whatever may have been 
's politics from youth to middle age, and onward to the decline 
F life. But I will not enter on this sad and perplexing sub- 
ect; I find it much more easy to look with patience on tlie 
pproach of pestilence, or any affliction which it may please 
rod to cast upon us wuthout the intervention of man, than on 
tie dreadful results of sudden and rash changes, whether aris- 
g from ambition, or ignorance, or brute force. I am, how- 
ver, getting into the subject without intending it, so will con- 
lude with a prayer that God may enlighten the heads and 
.earts of our men of power, whether Whigs or Tories, and that 
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the madness of the deluded people may settle. 1 
effect can only be produced, I fear, by exactly and 
executing the law, seeking out and punishing the gui 
letting all persons see that we do not tviUmghj opp 
poor. One 'visible blessing seems already to be conii 
us through the alarm of the cholera. Every rich ma 
obliged to look into the by-lanes and corners inhabitei 
poor, and many crying abuses are (even in our little 
Ambleside) about to be remedied. But to return to 
Rydal Mount, still cheerful and peaceful, — if it were 
the newspapers, we should know nothing of the turbt 
our great towns and cities ; yet my poor brother is oft< 
sick and almost desponding, — and no wonder ; for, u 
point at which we are arrived, he has been a true pi 
to the course of events, dating from the Great Days 
and the appearance of “ the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
hut the Bill.” It remains now for us to hope that P? 
may meet in a different temper from that in which the; 
and that the late dreadful events may make each i 
only to promote the peace and prosperity of the count] 
will say that my brother looks older. He is certainly 
and has lost some of his teeth ; but his bodily activi 
at all diminished, and if it were not for public affairs, 1 
would be as cheerful as ever. He and Dora visited S 
Scott just before his departure, and made a little toi 
Western Highlands; and such was his leaning to o 
trial! habits, that he often walked from fifteen to twe 
in a day, following or keeping by the side of the little 
of which his daughter was the charioteer. They t 
much enjoyed the tour, and my brother actually brou 
a set of poems, the product of that journey. 

December 5tli. — My morning was broken in up< 
reading Italian, by calls from Jacob Pattisson, Shutt 
Eogers ; the last stayed long. Kogers spoke of tv 
whom he knew in great poverty, —Gibson, now in 
rich man, and sculptor of fame, my acquaintance ti 
Ohantrey, still richer, and of higher fame in the j 
C hantrey, not long since, being at Eogers’s, said, poi 
sideboard : You probably do not recollect that bein, 
to you by the cabinet-maker’s manV’ — Certainl 
‘‘ It w^as I who brought it, and it is in a great me; 
work.” 
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Rem,"^ — Bogers is noted for his generosity towards poor 
'tists. I have often heard him relate anecdotes which ought 
3 t to he forgotten, and will not. They will be told more 
aborately, as well as more correctly, than I can pretend to 
date them. One only I set down here briefly. I heard it 
rst, a few years since, and several times afterwards. One 
ight he found at his door Sir Thomas Lawrence, in a state of 
arming agitation, ^•'ho implored him to save the President of 
le Academy from disgrace. Unless a few thousands could be 
lised in twenty-four hours, he could not be saved; he had 
Dod security to offer; drawings he would give in pledge, or 
ill, as might be required. Eogers next day went to Lord 
'iidley Ward, who advanced the money, and was no loser by 
le transaction. 

December 7th, — (Brighton.) Accompanied Masquerier to a 
)ncert, which afforded me really a great pleasure, I heard 
aganini. Having scarcely any sensibility to music, I could 
ot expect great enjoyment from any music, however fine; 
ad, after all, I felt more surprise at the performance than en- 
oyment. The professional men, I understand, universally 
link more highly of Paganini than the public do. He is 
jally an object of wonder. His appearance announces some- 
ling extraordinary. His figure and face amount to carica- 
ire. He is a tall slim figure, with limbs which remind one 
t a spider; his face very thin, his forehead broad, his eyes 
ray and piercing, with bushy eyebrows, his nose thin and 
)ng, his cheeks hollow, and his chin sharp and narrow. His 
ice forms a sort of triangle. His hands the oddest imagina- 
le, fingers of enormous length, and thumbs bending back¬ 
wards. It is, perhaps, in a great measure from the length of 
nger and thumb that his fiddle is also a sort of lute. He 
ame forward and played, from notes, his own compositions, 
►f the music, as such, I know nothing. The sounds were 
underfill. He produced high notes very faint, which resem- 
led the chirruping of birds, and then, in an instant, with a 
bartling change, rich and melodious notes, approaching those 
f the bass-viol. It was difficult to believe that this gveat va- 
iety of sounds proceeded from one instrument. The effect 
ras heightened by his extravagant gesticulation and whimsical 
ttitudes. He sometimes played with his fingers, as on a harp, 
nd sometimes struck the cords with his V^ow. as if it were a 
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sometimes flourishing his bow. Oftentimes tl 
sharp, like those of musical glasses, and oiilj 
really delicious to my vulgar ear, which is gvat 
the flute and other melodious instruments, and 
of harmony. 

December ISth, — Accompanied the Masque 
Eooper’s, in Brunswick Square, a nephew of Ma 
to look at some paintings by Sir Joshua Bej? 
Dr. Johnson greatly delighted Masquerier. H 
best he has ever seen of Johnson by Sir Joshu 
is holding a book, and reading like a short-sigl 
blind eye is in the shade. There is no gentil 
at setting off the Doctor’s face, but no vulga 
trait. That of Sir Joshua, by himself, is a r( 
one so frequently seen. He has spectacles as 
There is also a full-length of the Countess c 
fine figure and pretty face. Mr. Eooper showc 
esting books, and volunteered to lend me a t 
lection of MS. letters, all written by eminent p 
and literary, all addressed to Mr. Malone, an 
on occasion of his Life of Windham.* There 
Johnson, a great many by Sir Joshua EeynoldE 
Charlemont; and notes by an infinity of ren 
I have yet merely run over one half the collei 
ested me greatly. 

December IJftli. — I was employed in the fc 
over Mr. Eooper’s MS. letters belonging to M 
Lord Charlemont curious. Some anonymous 
Dr. Parr were poignant. The concluding line 
an epigi'am, though very unjust. They mighi 

A RECIPE. 

To half of Busby’s skill in mood and tense, 
Add Bentley’s pedantry without his sense; 

Of Warburton take all the spleen you find, 

And leave his genius and his wit behind; 
Squeeze Churchill’s rancor from the verse it flo 
And knead it stiff with Johnson’s heavy prosin 
Add all the piety of Saint Voltaire, 

Mix the gross compound, — Flat Dr. Parr. 

Spent the evening pleasantly at Copley 
water-color painter, a man of interesting perse 
possessing manners. He showed me some 
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Dt'ceinher Jftik. I'o dav I ihu.slual Hazlitt\s (’t>nvt‘rsat iuns 
of Nortiu’oto. 1 do uot bt‘iiovt‘ tiiat IminwoU ^ixos so much 
g'ood talk in uu o<|uaI of any part of his *' Lift* (»f 

,hthusi>n.’ 1 hon* is nmoh nan't' slu't'wdnoss and ta’ii^inaltt \ ni 

both Ntalhroto and lla/.litt. hinisolf than in JtJui.sttn , Voi a!l 
tiu* oltit'rly pooplo iu\ frit‘nd Ainytd, for instatu'o 
think this an outranoous prt»ot o( liad fasti* on niv part, I <!<» 
boliovt* that I ant \oiuur<‘r in my tastos than most ntm. I ran 

rrlish novrlt v, and am not yof a ini^iltitar utiL 

Wont to tla* play, to whirit I had m‘t 
born fora loin;- timo. It |;i\os nu‘ pain to obsorvt* Itow nn 
rrlish fyr tla* thratrr has ‘^our otf. It is our of fiir atroit^t*.st 
ituiiration.H of advjiurrd n.u’r. 

hull.* It \sas not altop’rthrr, howrvrr, thr fault of mv 
middlr ayr, I brUi*vr that. <*vrn now, I’oidtl Mrs. Siddousor 
Mrs. ,h»rdau rrvivt*. mv rnjovmrnt wouhi rovivr too, INuvor, 
hovv(*vrt\ gavr mr niorr plrasurr tban Johnstoni* <*v<t na*, 
thoUj^li Jolmstonr was thou^'ht porfrrt in Irish rharartiTs. 

Ihrrwhft Jflih, 1 foinai nn way to h'onblanqnr’h, brvnud 
Tyburn I urnpikr, and diurd with him, .sc*lf inv itrd. .\i» oia* 
but ids wiir liirrr, and thr visit was prrfrrtly ai';n'rablr. In 
dm I hr is an r\<’ollrut man. I brlirvr him to hr not n mrrr 
gruiubliT from ill humor ami povorfv, as pimr Ha/lift was to a 
l^rrui dr‘!^rrr, but rrullv an upri'db man, with an honr:4 dis 
l^nnt at iuii|mty, and takini,^ tirludb ni uiviinx vrnt to bin in 
tii^matmn at wrouir. Ilia rritirul opinions starlio mr. Hr m 
goini^ to introdurr na* to Jrrrmy lirntham, whirh will hr a 
Krrat, phsuuns 

Ih’i'iintnr >UHt, At hfdf pHHf onr wont by appointuiriit to 
Hri' Jt*rrtuy Hrntham, at. his honsr in \\ rsf minstm' Sipiarr, ami 
walkrd with him tor about half ati hour in his i.tai’ilou, whrn 
lu* tlismissrd m«* to takt* his brrakfast and Imvr thr paprr rrad 
to him. I havr but littlr to rrport ronrrrmm': him. Hia p< r 
Kou i.Htsjt what I r\prrt(‘d. Hr is a Humll mum! Hr stoi»pi 
vrry murii (hr is ri*ddy four), and Mhutllr.s in Ins Hm 

hrariiirC is tiof otjod, yrt <*\rrllrnt ronsidrrini.^ Ins nin\ Him ovr 
is nsstirss, ami thrrr is a tidprty urtivily aboiif him, inrrra .od 
prohahly by thr habit of having fdl round tly at his (’ommaml. 
Hr br;*;an by rrfm'riui^ to my latt* jourary in Hid}, and, ly 

• Wriffra ta lss*i. 

f t ' liMul.l lanr -ijutl otharwini' foau fhi' impfr'i-ioa hr Irft on lar, «i wpII in 
ham ih** «*}|rft |*}»Httirtnl hy hi-i lirrrtiMl ia Itn itfpl ttifh 

u WH\»*a t]uu\ layn'ivrU f>y hi-i i»wti lir'iio'. H. C. K., Ifeh'i. [h iu*w 
Ctttrd at, Ciiiviarp:ify CuUr^r, Luuhya. | 
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putting quostinuH nu‘, matir uu^ <t lat 
He «i't'ins not to hav(‘ inaiio Ifaliau loKi.! / i I fi 
au<l, I snsju'et, eon.si<l<‘r.^ ntlai' mantio • : ' . v. H. n 

to the iutlueiit*(‘ his htuiks an-l Mp t, oa,* ; 

have tiiere. Ht‘ inontinur-l I'klaii \j-ri .. ,i • * s . 

\vho wrote after hinisc-it‘; aiai --aai hr h.i i is- . . r.* 

finding him praisoil, uhilr Iio loin df us . .mi^. 
him niv opinion as to fhr p**hntMi rh.o i'Oi !• ,! * n* 

Ministry, and tludr piind\ s* hi h Ima,)! . 1* lo- 

lumlid not. setan to enniprohond. Itf >m|’. i ! i 

fessionui life; and sp(du‘ of He* l;0»‘ hr d -n 
lent Kceing when ! was a Iny | a^ flio in .f '•! Its. :|<| 


" (dIAITKK \l. 

I.-:;::. 

R /fJ/.*^ Jtuiuarii .'Sfli. \ dranr’- /j -o :o*. 'O 
party was chirlh rrmirhi'f- f' i . 

Oxfoni ProfosHijr of Kohl S’il hr. n. .::e<, ,t' i !|. { . ' 

umior Stejdmn m tho <‘..hn'eal n.'O’ . 1 ♦ ' 

erary (‘.\(*enlor t.f S^ufhr^*, . and oO'h ’ ^ - u 

dramas, <‘spooiaIly “ Pluhp \ m \!f i . , H » . . . 

Mont (‘aide’s damdUor Ih - a ■» . i ' 

aeijuaintano!*. lli>muanii*r tfo o I i. ,, 

lotlors titan of fhr* unrld If. pn* ■ ], i , i 
Sfatosnian,*’ ufiadi oiot- fh*. ie . ,o ’ . 
rlerk in a govornnnatf \ni.. • 
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of a religious zealot, and he keeps up that character in his 
declamations against the anti-religious. And jet, if not the 
god of his idolatry, at least he has a priest and prophet of his 
church in Goethe, of whose profound wisdom he speaks like an 
enthusiast. But for him, Carlyle says, he should not now be 
alive. He owes everything to him ! But in strange union v/ith 
such idolatry is his admiration of Buonaparte. Another object 
of his eulogy is — Cobbett, whom he praises for his humanity 
and love of the poor ! Singular, and even whimsical, combina¬ 
tions of love and reverence these. 

March Bd. — I had received an invitation to dine with Fon- 
blanque, and Eomilly being of the party, I agreed to walk with 
him from University College, where we had been at a meeting 
of the Council. We were joined by John Mill, certainly a 
young man of great talent. He is deeply read in French poli¬ 
tics, and spoke judiciously enough about them, bating his, to 
me, unmeaning praise of Bobespierre for his incomparable 
talents as a speaker, — being an iiTesistiblc orator, — and the 
respect he avowed for the virtues of Mirabeau. Romilly, too, 
talked interestingly on the same subject. Mirabeau was the 
friend of Sir Samuel -Romilly, as well as of the Genevan Du¬ 
mont. 

March 8th. — I walked to Enfield, and found the Lambs in 
excellent state, — not in high health, but, w'hat is far better, 
quiet and cheerful. Miss Isola* being there, I could not sleep 
in the house ; but I had a comfortable bed at the inn, and I 
had a very pleasant evening at whist. Lamb was very chatty, 
and altogether as I could wish. 

March 2Jfth. — Yesterday I had a melancholy letter from 
Wordsworth. He gives a sad account of his sister, and talks 
of leaving the country on account of the impending ruin to be 
apprehended from the Reform Bill! 

I dined with Amyot. Ayrton and Ellis (of the Museum) 
there. An agreeable dinner. In the evening, John Collier 
joining us, we all drove to Kensington Palace, where the Duke 
of Sussex gave his second conversazione this season, and where 
I was more amused than I expected. There wore opened some 
eight or ten rooms, generally small, and all filled with books. 
No gilding or other finery of a Court, but the air of a gen¬ 
tleman’s house, — unostentatious, comfortable, and elegant. 

* Granddaufftiter of Isola, a Ianffuaere-master at Cambridge- She was a 
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There were probably several hundred persons there. The 
man I looked for was Schlegel, with whom I had a short 
lie spoke with love of Goethe, and with esteem of Fla^ 
but not of his lectures, and regi-etted that they should 
been accompanied by such bad stone drawings. I had t 
with the Bishop of Chichester (Maltby). He spoke of 
potts’s late speech on the Irish Education question as 2 
able one. I saw also Rammohun Roy and Talleyrand, - 
other stars, — and Sir Robert Peel, and many eminent in 
science, noblemen, and Members of Parliament. We 
away between eleven and twelve. 


S. Naylor, Jun., to H. C. R. 

Oxford, March 24, 

G aethers is finished!* Madame Goethe has lii 

to it, as delivered by the mellow tones of the might;; 
himself, and says it is “ extraordinarily fine, and full 
glow of youth.” I will not offer you any alloy with this 
from the mine. 


A 2 n'il 2d, — I read a canto of Dante early. My n 
called and brought the news of Goethe’s death. Thoi 
Km ago the event could not be far off, the departure 
mightiest spirit that has lived for many centuries a^ 
most serious thought. I had lying by me three lett 
Weimar and Jena, and resolved not to alter them, b 
them in the post to-day. They were addressed to IVl 
(Joethe, Voigt, and Kncbel. 

A/ndl 12th, — Saw Coleridge in bed. He looked bean 
his eye remarkably brilliant, — and he talked as eloc 
as ever. His declamation was against the Bill. B 
strong ground, resting on the deplorable state to ^ 
country is reduced when a measure of vital importanc 
ctuled to merely from the danger of resistance to the ; 
opinion. 

April IJfth. — Quayle, the nephew, Mr. Gunn, who cs 
('xpectedly, and W. Pattisson breakfasted with me. 
hoard the news. The Reform Bill carried by nine : sev 
votes by proxy ] therefore of these only two a real n 


* I’hc actual writing? of “ Faust 


began in 1773 or 1774, thou; 
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But even of tlie majority, many must be of tbe class who avow 
themselves enemies to the Bill, and declare they mean to vote 
against many of its chief provisions. And yet the Morning 
Chronicle calls this a triumph ! This is being grateful for small 
favors. 

Eem.^ — Early in April an occupation was found me, which 
lasted about a year, and which flattered me with the notion 
that I was not altogether useless. I received an application 
from William J. Fox, then editor of the Monthly Repository^ 
now M. P. for Oldham in Lancashire, to furnish him with a 
paper on Goethe. I was flattered by the application, though 
accompanied by the intimation that the editor could not afford 
to pay. I gladly undertook the task, and made the offer, 
readily accepted on his part, to furnish a catalogue raisonne 
of aU Goethe’s works. A few of the more celebrated of the 
works are characterized at some length \ but as these papers 
are in print, I need not write of them here.f About the time 
they were finished, Mrs. Austin was engaged in compiling a 
translation of several pamphlets, under a title I suggested to 
her, of “ Characteristics of Goethe.” This also I reviewed in 
the Monthly Repository.% After the completion of these 
papers, I was applied to by Bellenden Ker to supply an article 
of biography for the Lives to be published by the Useful 
Knowledge Society; and I, in consequence, wrote the article 
^‘Goethe,” in Vol. IV., an abridgment of the Monthly Re¬ 
pository articles. It was followed by a like paper on Schil¬ 
ler. I may find no better opportunity for stating that all 
the anecdotes inserted in the notes to the Goethe papers 
have a reference to myself, I being the Mend who supplied 
them. 

Professor F. S. Voigt to H. C. R. (Translation.) 

Jena, 19th April, 1832. 

Bear Robinson : — 

.... Goethe’s death has especially filled my thoughts for 
some weeks. I visited him for the last time in the past year 
in his garden (where you and I saw him together three years 
ago), and as I left him, and returned through the meadow-land, 
I watched him for a long time going up and down his terrace 

* Written in 1853. 
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in his dressing-gown, — an old shrunken man, in good s] 
imh'etl, hut with a body bowed down by years; and I tho 
huw many an English lady, who perhaps has pictured hii 
an Apollo or a Jupiter, would be shocked at this sight. I 
not ndrain, niy dear friend, from giving you a passage fr 
of his, dated January 9, 1831. A short time previ( 
ht' ha,d been very ill, and I had congratulated him on hi 
eovi'ry. Thereupon he wrote to me about my literary 
(nu I'dition of Ciiviei'’s Begne Animal), and about his 
desirt‘ to take part in the controversy, between Cuvie] 
^h'oifnw St. liilaire ; and then he closed, as follows, liis 
ltd ter : “ With your dear wife, my worthy countrywoman, r 
your kindly feelings towards a friend, who rejoices in hir 
that if was p(‘rinitted him for this time to turn his back t 
wild ftuTyinau.” 

<hi llu^ (piiet, though public, ceremony of his funeral, I 
write nothing. You will, doubtless, read of it in exten 
tlu' n<wvHpap<‘rs, wdiich on this occasion have given a 
faithful aee.ount. All was in the highest degree solemn, 
tlu' lying in state he was in a half-sitting position. Inth 
liours of his life, when he was no longer able to spea 
eoinp{>HtHlly formed letters in the air. His physician sa; 
could t\vic‘e distinctly recognize the letter W, which I int€ 
to 1)0 “ Weimar.” 

When 1 w'UB at Frankfort in 1834, Charlotte Servier 
mo, wit.h apparout faith, that Madame [a blank in the 
}i woman of groat intelligence, was in Goethe’s hou 
flu' time of his death, and that she and others heard 
musio in flu^ air. No one could find out whence it cam( 
tho oyi*s of the religious Goethe was no saint, but rai 
Ut'H.'if, or (’orrupt Kj)irit, who was rendered most danf 
by bin combination of genius and learning with demo 
inliuonoc. 

Maij JAh, — \ continued at home till it was time to 
tlif^ king’s (’ollcgo, where Lyell delivered his iutrodi 
lootun^ on <leology, of which I understood scarcely any 

hut 1 hk(Ml wiiat T did understand. Before he h- 
mailer th(^ observation, ho had led me to the conclusio 
iliv soieuo(.‘ t{‘aches no hegimiinig. There is, as far as an; 
fan ho iidbnaal, a constant succession of operations by fi 
waft*r. Ih^ i.ook aire to limit this remark to inorganic n 
asHcrtiug that there are proofs of a beginning of organ! 
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stances. He decorously and boldly maintained the propriety 
of pursuing the study without any reference to the Scriptures; 
and dexterously c)bviated the objection to the doctrine of the 
eternity of the world being hostile to the idea of a God, by 
remarking that the idea of a world which carries in itself the 
seeds of its own destruction is not that of the work of an all¬ 
wise and powerful Being. And geology suggests as little the 
idea of an end as of a beginning to the world. 

Ma\j 18th* —Paynter ^ breakfasted with me. He was scarcely 
gone before Landor called. He arrived from Florence yester¬ 
day. A long and interesting chat on English politics. He had 
nothing to communicate on foreign matters. When he left 
me, I went to the Athenaeum. It seemed the universal opin¬ 
ion — and yet I cannot believe it — that the Duke will, as 
Prime Minister, continue the very measure which he protested 
against in such strong terms but a few days ago. This I am 
unwilling to credit. The Ministry are not yet declared, and the 
King has postponed till Thursday the answer to the address of 
the Commons, and also of the City of London. To-morrow 
something will be known. 

May IJfth. — I w^ent to the Athenaeum, and read in the 
Standard an elaborate justification of the Duke, assuming that 
he was about to pass the Bill. Now I believe in the fact. Late 
at night I was told of the conversations in the Plouse of Com¬ 
mons, from which it appears by no means improbable that the 
old Ministry will return to place. [N. B. — Paynter coming in 
at this moment confirms this, as the representative of the 
Times."] 

May 15th. — Going to Jaffray’s, I found them in high spirits 
on account of the declaration in Parliament this evening that 
the King had sent for Lord Grey, which leads every one to con¬ 
sider the return of the Whigs as certain. 

June J/th. — This evening the Parliamentary Eeform Bill 
passed the Lords, and was the same evening taken to the 
Commons ! “Is the deed done, my lord '? ” said I to Bishop 
Phillpotts. He said “Yes”; and with great good-humor 
•talked on the subject. He even praised the speech of Lord 
Grey this night as a very good one. 

- June 7th. — This day will form an epoch in the history of 
England. The Royal Assent was given to the Reform Bill I 
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H. C. E. TO WOEDSWOETH. 

2 Plowden Buildings, July 13,18 

My dear Friend : — 

.... Thinking of old age, and writing to yon, I am, 1 
natural association of ideas, reminded of the great poet la 
dead in Germany. As one of his great admirers, I wished 
for one quality in addition to his marvellous powers, — tha 
had as uniformly directed those powers in behalf of the 
interests of mankind as you have done. Deeply interei 
in yoiu: welfare, and fully aware that your continued he 
and activity of mind are the concern, not only of your pri^ 
friends and family, but also of the country, and of the lit 
ture of our language, I have no other desire than that you i 
retain your powers as he did his. Goethe began his stud;; 
.Oriental literature and wrote his ^^West-Eastern Divan” in 
sixty-fourth year! He died in his eighty-third, in the 
possession, not of his imaginative powers, but of his power 
thought I and he interested himself in all the current litera' 
of Europe to the last. He was very animated in the discus 
of some points of natural history the evening before his de 
and died with a book in his hand. His last words were an 
pression of his enjoyment of the sunshine, and the retun 
■spring. When Ludwig Tieck was in England, some e 
years ago (he is incomparably the greatest living poet in < 
many), I read to him the two sonnets, ‘‘ On Twilight,” 

On Sir George Beaumont’s Picture.” He exclaimed, 
ist eiii Englischer Goethe — (That is an English Goethe.) 

July 2Sd. — I walked to Enfield to see Charles Lamb, 
had a delightful walk, reading Goethe’s “ Winckelmann,” 
•reached Lamb at the lucky moment before tea. Miss 1 
was there. After tea. Lamb and I took a pleasant i 
together. He was in excellent health and in tolerable spi 
and was to-night quite eloquent in praise of Miss Isola. 
says she is the most sensible giid and best female talke 
knows. 

July 2Jfth. — I read Goethe in bed. I was, however, g 
moned to breakfast at eight, and after breakfast read s 
Italian with Miss Isola, whom Lamb is teaching Italian -v 
out knowing the language himself 

September ^Jdh. — I went with Landor to Flaxman’s. La,] 
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Indeed, most of those figures, all but three, are worthless,” 
and Winckelmann he abuses for praising this sculpture, and 
Goethe, he says, must be an ignoramus for praising Winckel¬ 
mann. 

September 28th. — Landor breakfasted with me, and also 
Worsley, who came to supply Hare’s place. After an agree¬ 
able chat, we drove down to Edmonton, and walked over the 
fields to Enfield, where Charles Lamb and his sister were ready 
dressed to receive us. We had scarcely an hour to chat with 
them; but it was enough to make both Landor and Worsley 
express themselves delighted with the person of Mary Lamb ; 
and pleased with the conversation of Charles Lamb, though I 
thought him by no means at his ease, and Miss Lamb was 
quite silent. Nothing in the conversation recollectable. 
Lamb gave Landor White’s “Falstaff’s Letters.”* Emma 
Isola just showed herself. Landor was pleased with her, and 
has since written verses on her. 

Between nine and ten, I went by Landor’s desire to Lady 
Blessington’s, to whom he had named me. She is a charming 
and very remarkable person ; and though I am by no means 
certain that I have formed a lasting acquaintance, yet my two 
interviews have left a delightful impression. 

Lady Blessington is much more handsome than Countess 
Egloffstein, but their countenance, manners, and particularly 
the tone of voice, belong to the same class. Her dress rich, 
and her library most splendid. Her book about Lord Byron 
(now publishing by driblets in the New Monthly Magazine)^ 
and her other writings, give her in addition the character of a 
hel esprit Landor, too, says, that she was to Lord Blessington 
the most devoted wife he ever knew. He says also, that she 
was by far the most beautiful woman he ever saw, and was so 
deemed at the Court of George IV. She is now, Landor says, 
about thirty, but I should have thought her older. She is a 
great talker, but her talk is rather narrative than declamatory, 
and very pleasant. She and Landor were both intimate with 
Dr. Parr, but they had neither of them any mot of the Doctor 
to relate to match several that I told them of him; indeed, in 
the way of hons mots, I heard only one in the evening vrorth copy- 

* One of the earliest of Lamb’s friends was his school-fellow James White. 
He was the author of a small volume entitled “ Original Letters of Sir John 
Falstaff and his Companions.” These letters are ingenious imitations of the 
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T should have^ said, there were with Lady Blessington 1 
sistc'i, a C ountess Saiut Marceau, and a handsome Frenclimi 
oi stately ])orsoii, who speaks English well, — Count d’Ors, 
He. K'hiletl ol Aladauie de Stael, whose character was discuss* 
Ihat one da,\% heing on a sofa with Madame Eecamier, one w 
placed hlinselt between them exclaimed: Me voila entre 
beaute et IVsprit ! ” she replied : That is the first time It 
ever eompliniented for beauty!” Madame Eecamier t 
1 bought the handsomest woman in Paris, but was by nomej 
famed for e.sy^/vV. 

Nearly the whole of the conversation was about Lord ] 
naa to whose name, perhaps, Lady Blessington’s will 
attached when her beauty survives only in Sir Thomas Li 
reiUH^'s painting*, and in engravings. She, however, is 
iu> means an extravagant admirer of Lord Byron. She w< 
Bo tar as to say that she thinks Leigh Plunt gave, in the ma 
a lair atauaint of him. Not that she knows Leigh Hunt. 

The best thing left by Lord Byron with Lady Blessingi 
is a copy of a letter written by him in the name of Fletch 
giving a,n acx*ount of his own death and of his abuse of 
friends ; humor and irony mingled with unusual grace. E 
says Lord Byron was aware that Medwin meant to print wl 
!h‘ said, and [lurposcly hiimyned him. 

SeptcmJu'r 2iH.li. — T walked out with Landor, in search 
a conveyance to Ilighgate. We came eastward, took sonp 
<h*<nan’s, and then hired a cab, which took ns to Coleridg 
\\\‘ sat. not much more than an hour with him. He was 1. 
rihly Inml., a.ntl looked seventy years of ago ; nor did he t 
with his usual force, though quite in his usual style. A gr 
part of his <‘()iiv(n'sa.tion was a repetition of what I had he 
ium say befons — an abuse of the Ministry for taking aT 
his ptaision. He spoke of having devoted himself, not to 
writing for th(^ ])cople, which the public could reward, but 
ihii nation, of wdiicli the King is the representative. The s 
WHS too short to allow of our entering upon literary matt' 
lh‘ spok(‘ of Oriental poetiy with contempt, and he showed 
nuanory by alluding to Landor’s juvenile poems. Landor; 
lu* setajual t.o like each other. Landor spoke in his dasli 
way, W'hi<‘h (!oleridg(‘, could understand. 

'Orfohf^r 2(1. — - A day of great trouble. I shall not soot 
trust, Hulfer such another. By the post arrived a le 
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This sad news had aiTived through a Mr. Alexander, a gentle¬ 
man accidentally on the spot. 

RemJ^ — William Pattisson, the eldest son of my old friend, 
having been called to the bar,t married the sister of a partner 
in Esdaile’s Bank, a Miss Thomas. Before the marriage, he in¬ 
formed me that his future wife wished that their marriage ex¬ 
cursion should he to the Pyrenees, and he asked me for an 
itinerary. I lent him my journal. He showed it to the 
courier who attended them, and said that he had resolved to 
follow in the course pursued in that book, in a reversed order, 
beginning where I ended, at Pan. His intentions, how¬ 
ever, were awfully frustrated. He and his lady proceeded 
through the South of France to Pau, and slept for the last 
time at Caterets. On arriving at the Lac de Gaube, they saw 
a broad, boat lying by the shore; the fisherman who usually 
rowed the boat had died a few nights before, and there was no 
one to take the oars. 

Pattisson and his bride stepped in. They had no servant 
with them. He rowed into the middle of the lake. Then 
some spectators on the shore saw him standing up, and a shriek 
was heard, and he fell back into the water. His wife, rushing 
towards him, fell over also. About the middle of the day, an 
English barrister, a Mr. Alexander, coming down the moun¬ 
tain, on the opposite side, saw something white on the water, 
and sent his guide to see what it was, while he was taking his 
luncheon. The guide came back saying that an English mi 
lor and mi ladi were drowned. 

Alexander went to the shore, and was there when Mrs. Pat- 
tisson’s body floated to the bank. He gave directions to some 
peasants to prepare a sort of raft, on which it was taken to the 
hotel. There he learned who the deceased were. He gave di¬ 
rections to have the body embalmed, and sent the fatal news 
to England. The distracted father spared neither trouble nor 
cost to obtain the other body, which, however, was not recov¬ 
ered till several weeks afterwards, when it rose to the surface. A 
monument is erected on the spot whence they embarked, and a 
marble mural bas-relief in Witham Church. Aly friend and his 
son Jacob came up to London when the fatal news arrived. I 
accompanied Mr. Pattisson on his return to Witham, and when 
the bodies arrived, I attended the funeral. The whole town 
manifested, their sympathy with the unhappy family of sur- 
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October 8th, — Looking over Lawrence’s Life. The critic 
on tlie pictnre of William and Jacob Pattisson does not app 
to me unjust. The heads are exquisite, but the compositic 
always thought bad. There were amusing anecdotes acc 
panying the taking of the portrait, one of which I have h 
reminded of this morning. Jacob being restless, Mrs. Pa 
son said, I fear, Mr. Lawrence, Jacob is the worst sitter 
ever had.” — 0 no, ma’am, I have had a worse.”—“ 

you mean the King,” said the boy (Lawrence had been sp 
ing of George III. as a bad sitter.) — ^^0 no,” said Lawre 
“ it was a Newfoundland dog! ” The boy was not a 1 
affronted. 


W. S. Landor to H. C. E. 

Feanicfokt, October 20, li 
.... At Bonn I met Mr. William Schlegel. He resen 
a little pot-bellied pony tricked out with stars, buckles, 
ribbons, looking askance from his ring and halter in the 
ket, for an apple from one, a morsel of bread fr'om anoth 
fig of ginger from a third, and a pat from everybody. Ai 
other novelties, he remarked that Niebuhr was totally nn 
a historian, and that the battle of Toulouse was gained b 
I'>'’rench ; a pretty clear indication that he himself will ' 
rise into the place which (he tells us) Niebuhr ought n 
occupy. He must surely be an admirable poet who can 
der in this way on matters of fact. The next morning 
the honest Arndt, wEo settled the bile this coxcomb c 
bazaar had excited. To-day I passed before the house oi 
friend Goethe, — the house where he was born. I lift' 
my hat and bowed before it. 

Decewiher ^8th. — I called on the Countess of Blessii 
Old Jekyll was with her. He recognized me, and I sta] 
consequence a considerable time. I am invited geneu 
go in the evening, which I shall sometimes do, but not s 
frequently. The conversation was various and anecdoti 
several matters were related worth recollecting, but I 
other calls afterwards, so that all have escaped me. 
Blessington spoke of Lord Byron’s poem on Rogers, -wl 
announced. It will kill Rogers she says. It begins, 

With nose and chin that make a knocker, 

With wrinkles that defy old Cocker.” 
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Atul hiH whole poi'snii is most maIiL>:mnitly portniytal. It, con™ 
clml('s with a sneer. It hoinir UNkod hy \\hat lu‘ is known,* - 
'■* Wl)\, lu* iiKulf :i prrUy 

{,a«ly ihessinj„‘ton sa\s I.orh lArou spurtHl no ono, inotln'r, 
\vii\% or friend. It N^as einainh to raist' his lule to prai^e any 
out' in his preseiiet*. lie wonld instantly fall nhusini* the 
friend that lelt liim. l.ady Hh-ssinnton read a mo.st ludicrous 
Iv ahstird letter tVoin an Amerieaii, y’ivini'” an a(H‘ount of a 
I'vnai monument to In* foiaued <*f brass and Hint, un<l <*<u'ei'tHl 
with j!:rt‘at namt'S, Latiy lUt'ssin^'tou was Mdiiattal to cimtrih- 
hutt‘ an Amhnkrn, ami was promi.Htai that her name shouid 
havt^ a ]>!’onunent phtee. 


t’HAP'rKlt XI. 

is:;:k 

T d A7Xf A* r r#I h.id a p!«‘af»ant few hours in tlie Strand 
'fheatre. Mr'-s Kelly yiiw a perfurm.aitia* hy her.s«*lf t*f 
dramatic rei’olleetit.ns atal imitations. She looked old and 
almost [lain, and In r sae.dny ua.a unplea-tuut, hut some parts 
y<f fin* [terformauee were \rr\ ai'.reeahle indeed I ntu sure 
tliat the pr<lit;pie and a pr<‘a! part tl’ihe te\t w«*re written hy 
< harles hamh. (tfher parts, rajHHuall} a soup, I hehe\e to he 
1 V llootl, \\ liat I partieul.irl\ enjo\r<I w»-r(' the luna-doteM of 
John Kt‘mhl«‘, ami hia kimineua to her when it elnld. Her 
(iikfw («f him was alleefin*.^. Hi-r admirin».( praia<’ <!' Mr«. 
Jordan was ah o drli*dit f\d. Ia*aH rtudial and sat isfatj«»ry her 
i;ien!ion iif Mrs. Sii!d*»na, Sin* related that wlieu ms <’tijiHfanee 
Mrs. Sidd<*na wept o\er !n*r, lier i’ollar wao wef with Mm Sid 
domfs tears. The eoudi’ aeeiie.-'i were hetter, 1 thonplit, tliau 
I he Kent imenfah 1 Lied part ieidarl} an old w»»man, a Mrs, Par 
tliian, who had lo:*.f her iminory, and spoke of i f tut intttt ii Simth, 
’.Mil m I In* had Lnowfi in her \outh. IHs name was A(iam 
S’ d;!i. He wrote some pretty *ann‘"i on ptJitieal reomau}, and 
Jieoiil • mii-d to wiusj»er ulnint luH ndilresaea laivinu hern la’jei''! 
c‘d, I foi'ot'i hy wlioin ; lint it was t.ome om* at l>rnry LaneJ” 
IJkm 1 ilnaioht like one of LamhM jokea ; as well as aindla-r, 
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Kelly as tlie best in her line, but makes a comparison of her 
‘‘beasteses” with actors in favor of her own. Is not this 
Lamb’s 1 * 

Wordsworth to H. C. R. 

February 6,1833. 

.... I am come to that time of life when I must he pre- 
pared to part with or precede my dearest friends; and God’s 

will be done.You mistake in supposing me an anti- 

Reformer; that I never was, but an anti-Bill-man, heart and 
soul. It is a fixed judgment of my mind, that an unbridled 
democracy is the worst of all tyrannies. Our constitution had 
provided a check for the democracy in the regal prerogative, 
influence, and power, and in the House of Lords, acting direct¬ 
ly through its own body, indirectly by the influence of individ¬ 
ual peers, over a certain portion of the House of Commons. 
The old system provided, in practice, a check both without 
and within. The extension of the nomination boroughs has 
nearly destroyed the internal check. The House of Lords 
have been trampled upon by the way in which the Bill has 
been carried ; and they are brought to that point that the 
peers will prove useless as an external check, while the regal 
power and influence have become, or soon will, a mere shadow. 

In passing through Soho Square, it may amuse you to call 
in upon Mr. Pickersgill, the portrait-painter, where he will be 
gratified to introduce you to the face of an old friend. Take 
Charles and Mary Lamb there also. 

February 2Jlfth. — At the Athenaeum, where I had an inter¬ 
esting conversation with Hudson Gurney. He talks freely of 
himself, and I am not betraying confidence in writing down 
the following minutes. His mother was a Barclay, and his 
grandfather a grandson of the famous author. By him he was 
brought up a Quaker, and his first opinions or feelings wore 
High Tory, His grandfather, though a Quaker, had inspired 
him with a great hatred of the Presbyterians. His favorite 
pursuit, rivalled only by a love of leaping over five-barred 
gates, was heraldry; and his first hatred of the French Revo¬ 
lution was probably more stimulated by the decree abolishing 
liveries and arms than anything else. His great delight in 
London, when a boy, was looking at the carriages going to the 
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A fvV or tlrn^s inj^: n^uiu. lUil ho iU'%'o!* j^aw f !u* |tooph' within ; ho 
hu>k<'tl only at tlu^ paut'ls. fIn\\i*vor, ahoiit tho \oar l 7 ‘Ji n, 
wiu'ii at Norwioli, ho hah toi* ahout sixtooii nuaiths an in 
torluiio of ,Iaoo!>iniMu anh iuti<lolit\, iio»piroh Ijy tla* \a»lont 
mou of tho tla\. Fi'ian .I.iouhmiMu ho wa.^s drivon hy oh\rrv 
iniX wluit tyrants, uitfiout o\ro{>taiu. all th<’ hon»oh uf tho 
Lihorty party uort*. Ilo was (aired of hia intidohl\ hy Iluf 
lor'n “ Analo:!}lie had road hcfort* a I'.rrat deal of luota 
pltysioH, halt lor sh(‘\\otl him lan^ far ho tsadti ;a». lie has 
uiado, ho saws, no advam’os o\or ainro. Ho thou for.Huoroidl 
iUolaph\sios. and has kept In^inith : hut lie atiU has u 
ioV(‘ ft»r ovor\tlun:.t in the shape of nn o./'/^orfo/ov. Ho lam 
ournai uith nu' in tho praiso (»f .loim Whiohnan, cd'wtioao writ 
ho ha\s ho has tlnairdif of puhlishinir an oditnau ^'ith 
not OH ; “ fUi! now,’‘ h<^ added, “ ju} Junni is j'.ono.’’ In spUo 
of his ourl\ relt!.‘'ious otiuoafion, lie never liked th«' “ 1^1^11111"^ 
Proin’OHH,’' <h dikiio,.': allooory. 

Mitreh fih (/oia.i* \! tin* S(*oiety of Anlitpiarios this 
ovouino, l.<*rd Ahordot-n Ih’osidruf, an iuei^lfiit (ioeurred « iuoh 
i^roati) intrrt‘Hfed mo ,if tin* noamad, and uhieh i;» wnrfh ho 
in*^ rolato(l m det.ul, if an^thnr^ lu- uhieh oiima-iiH nuarlf A 
few uooka hofore this time, John tko'e, the Ihreet(*r (*f tlio 
Sorioty, oalhn!' “U me, I ineidonf.dl\ rom.ulod fe lorn I hut I 
found In* had, in a late paper m tin- ad((ptod the* 

vul'uir en‘(»r tliaf the I,atm J/ovi*. and all t!ie 0(»onate words, 
J/u<f.v, Ao,, Wore flernasi fr't»ni the e(}neludnn 4 ^ua'dfi of 

the nutsH di ani'e-aio.'' the eonm e,/af ion. Iff, ^ | 

poiut**(| out tin* ahsurdity of dcfu ui/ a vriw iinportaid word 
from an insiumfiount part of a formal mstnimout tho oMsonoo 
of tin* saontlnont lu'iui.*' tin* hroad and wim% as ho had liimsolf 
ufduiowled'o-d to holin*faot. And I mfoise-ttod him h\ inform 
in:** him how I tirat oaino to perom\(* thin, h\ hfanf' told in 
Hormanv that /fi‘/v/o'«, a pariah fe Inal, was an ahndutnenf 
of AhVo/n/n or ohnrelt feast, hrui" tin* f« a'.f dav of the pa 
troll jiaint. It llahhod upon m\ mmd at (mee fhaf inual 

mmm (nint ; and I oifed Mietiaolmas as pisumn it, hemp tin* 
foHHf of St. Miolun’I, i’hrihtlnai tin* feant (»f (’hriaf, Ao. I'*rom 
this inomt*nt I ha«l !mt to ?ieok for haimd oiidenro to prove 
what witfi mimifost. Mr. Ihreeforon fins he|,nf;e(| mo to tlirow 
tho inattor of tliia now otyiuoliie\ info a paper, wluoh, In* aaid, 
tlio Scioioty wouhl !«* ydad of. And this f*\oni!nt if \Mm roiut 
Thyro in im dmthi if waw tlippauf in Htsha and if wim roiwl xmy 

•* Written fa ni&H. 
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badly ; but it gave offence, not because it was dull or obscure, 
but because it was said to be irreverent. Lord Bexley and the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells were there. Perhaps the evil was 
aggravated by there being an audible laugh at the closing 
words of the paper, Ite^ missa est^^ 

March 10th, — I went on reading “ Hermann and Dorothea,” 
yT-hich I have just finished. I hold it to be one of the most 
delightful of all Goethe’s works. Not one of his philosophical 
works, which the exclusives exclusively admire, but one of the 
most perfectly moral as well as beautiful. It realizes every 
requisite of a work of genius. I shed tears over it repeatedly, 
but they were mere tears of tenderness at the perfect beauty 
of the characters and sentiments. Incident there is none. 

April 9th. — I reached the Lambs at tea-time. I found 
them unusually well in health, but not comfortable. They 
seem dissatisfied in their lodgings ; but they have sold all their 
furniture, and so seem obliged to remain as they are. I spent 
•the evening playing whist; and after Lamb and his sister 
went to bed, I read in his album (Holcroft’s Travels ” pasted 
with extracts in MS. and clippings out of newspapers, &c.). 
Lamb says that he can write acrostics and album verses, and 
such things, at request, with a facility that approaches that of 
the Italian Improvisatori; but that he has great difficulty in 
composing a poem or piece of prose which he himself wishes 
should be excellent. The things that cost nothing are worth 
nothing. He says he should be happy had he some literary 
task, Hayward has sent him his Faust.” He thinks it well 
done, but he thinks nothing of the original. How inferior to 
Marlowe’s play ! One scene of that is worth the whole ! What 
has Margaret to do with Faust'? Marlowe, after the original 
story, makes Faust possess Helen of Greece! 

April 16th. — Mr. Denman called with the news that Miss 
Flaxman died this morning about three o’clock. I was not 
surprised by this intelligence. Life had lost all its charms for 
her, and her constitution was entirely broken. An easy death 
was all her friends could wish for her, and that she seems to 
have been blessed with. She was an excellent person, and I 
sincerely regret her loss. 

* The paper, which had really no value whatever, as actually read, appears 
now to more advantage in the “ Archseologia,” Vol. XXVL p. 242. All the 
evidence was collected after the paper was read; and the collateral remarks 
on the German oidgin of Italian words, taken from the great Italian scholar 
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- April 2oth. — I did not rise till it was time to dress to go 
to Miss Flaxman’s funeral. It is worthy of notice that, in 
consequence of the mortality of the season tlirough influenza, 
it was with great difficulty that a mourning-coach could be 
procured. The burial took place in St. Giles’s Chmxhyard. 
It was a ceremony I felt to be a comfort in the respect shown 
to the very relics of humanity. 

May IJfth. — AVent with Mrs. Aders to the Exhibition. 
Only three or four pictures which I wish to recollect. A monk 
confessing to another monk. A marvellous expression, singu¬ 
lar contrast of feeling, in spite of similarity of dress and a like 
emaciation. The fingers of both skinny and cramped, all agi¬ 
tation and compression, but still most dissimilar. One of the 
most striking pictures I ever saw. This is by Wilkie. He 
has also a portrait of the Duke of Sussex, — a good likeness. 
No man comes near Wilkie this year, though both Uwins and 
Eastlake have fine pictures. Uwins tells very clearly the tale 
of a nun taking the veil, and Eastlake has a beautiful group 
of trembling Greeks on the sea-shore, — Turks hastening to 
massacre them, an English boat advancing to their rescue. 
There are some delightful landscapes by Callcott. 

May SOth, — I went with Mrs. Aders to Pickersgill’s, to see 
his portrait of Wordsworth. It is in every respect a fine pic¬ 
ture, except that the artist has made the disease in Words¬ 
worth’s eyes too apparent. The picture wants an oculist. In 
the evening, being unsettled, I went to Drury Lane Theatre at 
half price. An opera, — La Sonnambula.” I saw Malibran. 
Her acting in the scene in which, after a sleep-walking (which 
was very disagreeable), she awakes and sees her lover or hus¬ 
band, was exquisite. Her love and joy were expressed by ad¬ 
mirable pantomime. Such artless fondness I never saw on 
the stage. 

May SI St. — I accompanied Mrs. Jaffray to the Marquis of 
Westminster’s to see his pictures. The pleasure of seeing 
them was rather enhanced than diminished by my better ac¬ 
quaintance with the great masterpieces in Italy. There are 
some delightful specimens of Claude here, which are equal to 
any on the Continent.' There are also capital Rembrandts and 
Rubenses. It is true there are but few of the great Italian 
masters, jet Guido’s Fortrme ” (a duplicate) is one of the 
most beautiful pictures I know. Westall was with George 
Yo nff there, and I could hear him juVincr the nreferene in 
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room. ** The Blue Ui»y’’ <»f i»uinNhi*!’»tu,*!i i nil !i* .m; 
ins^. Wilkie wus in tiie nutnu u fh*‘r.oi;-h 
appearance. 

June Uih, ( I.iverptuiL ) At tu< !\r I .-..f up.»n h’ 
huK, an<l was driven up a steep h:!! !»* fie* pier ul 
steain-eurria.ire.s start. We tra\f'l!(d m the » 

(’urriaiiti's. d’hi*re were five earrae’e * hna*- { f./ erhu, 
of whi(‘h werti pl.'UH'd npeii fie* tiMu-lIr?, Pe-r. 

faein*^ each ; hut inu all were tiill , .niii, j-. i)i»* 

was a close (*arriu^e, and uKn a luaeiune fhr ha'/te 
fart* was four sliillisir;s thr tie* tlert;. ui.e ni;i» . i-.u 
went on so rapidly, tiuit 1 iiad seare< l\ tie p.r ef < 
fion. ddu* road heyim af an e\ra\afa'ii ftt!>'Ueh i^eiw 
to ft certain t*\tent tnsulated tVnm the adj le, uf > •e.ntr\ 
occasionally placed mu hrtd!,!t atid loipaufi} 
ordinary roads. Not quite a pi*r!A f I* t«! i' pi. .ri-i 
Hettino oif tlu'fe ii» u hliclit jMlt. .ui 'Is/ to lii rh . ij.o 
intif eacli carria:u\ hnt, oia-r m iieUS'U, w-* pi... 
Hinootldy as pi»ssihl«*. i‘‘or a miniife “S* t's « fie | e. i 
and is constantly varutiLf. 1’he in.trh'ie wm'Iu*. lufl 
or Ht{*um. First in (irdm- ie the f ill * hnine \ fh* u fh* 
a hjiiTt*! like* vessel : then an ehkuic i* .* f\'ei v, ii. i 
vtdutdt* for (‘oals ; atai then c«>in«»'-, of a 1. noth infiio 
tt*ndihh\ tin* traiii ♦»!* carnaeeH If all fie 'e ij > h.i 
lilltHl, otir train would hate tain ed .dH.i.t I.Uf pe.n.r 
a jL^entlefiian assttred me at t'hr* ter tliaf h. uriif i^nh 
sand person.s to Newton fair 'rtiiur noru ho. • l«.u 
fifintrs then. I !i;ive heard since that two th'or »,nd p, t , 
mon* went to ami from tlie fair that At\. Fm? fc fi 
only, at thrm* slnlhm/.H each wa\, would hi\» po«'i er I 
Bfit, after all, the e\penHe }h so uieaU, fh »r j e-j . -n*' d* 

ctud.aili \vlH*t!u*r tht‘ eHlahliihmeiif wJi eli, i,, j, 3 ^, 
tllK^ pniprietors. Vet I Itau* heard fhaf :f all. I*, 
the Hhareimlders n <Uvidend <»f tune per «. nf. Ind }- I 
passed for maklup^ railromiH hetwaa-n I.ondon md \l »uo 
and lVinnin| 4 :hmn inui laverpoj.h SMmt a ♦ h tne w i1 
(hiee in thiMuterctuirse ! the* eun\,naner wdf i i».r I 
Jt)0 and 2tH) pasHeiaters, and the joiineo wdl !•. mi 
forenoon! Of th<‘ rapidity of fhe'joni nm I hid h.! 
poriimce on iny ndnrn ; Im! I ma^ le-w. tlmf. nf. 

in#*!tolitil ’...n. t . ! ^ I 
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movements of the journey are those in which trains pass one 
another. The rapidity is such that there is no recognizing the 
features of a traveller. On several occasions, the noise of the 
passing engine was like the whizzing of a rocket. Guards are 
stationed in the road, holding jSags, to give notice to the drivers 
when to stop. Near Newton I noticed an inscription record¬ 
ing the memorable death of Hnskisson. 

June IJfLli. — (Ambleside.) I reached the Salutation Inn 
by a quarter after five in capital spirits, took tea in the com¬ 
mon room, and then strolled up to Rydal Mount, where I met 
with a cordial reception from my kind friends; but Miss 
WordswoiLh I did not see. I spent a few hours very delight¬ 
fully ; enjoyed the improved walk in Mr. Wordsworth’s garden, 
from which the views are admirable ; and had most agreeable 
conversation, with no other drawback than Miss Wordsworth’s 
absence from the state of her health. 

June 27til. — Went to Southey’s, where I passed a very 
agreeable evening, — a compensation for the bad weather of 
the forenoon. I had a cordial reception from the Laureate, 
and found the whole family very amiable. There was a large 
party, — that is, for the country. 

With Southey I had a long and amicable chat on all kinds of 
subjects. On politics, he was, if anything, rather more vio¬ 
lent than Wordsworth. He spoke with indignation of the old 
Tory branch of the administration, such as Lord Palmerston, 
&c., and declared Stanley * to be the most dangerous man 
amongst them. On the vrhole, I could not greatly diner from 
him ; his greatest fault being that, like almost all, he is one¬ 
sided. 

June 28th. —Went to Southey’s, and had a long and agree¬ 
able desultory chat with him. Ho read me copious additions to 
The Devil’s Walk,” only too earnest. His articles in the 
Quarterly Review would make twelve such volumes as the two 
of moral and political essays already published. Wc went over 
many interesting subjects of discussion. 

I am now looking over l\liss Wordsworth’s Scotch journal. 
She travelled with her brother and Coleridge. Had she but 
filled her volume with their conversation, rather than minute 
description! 

One saying of Coleridge is recorded. Seeing a steam- 
engine at work, Miss Wordsworth remarked that it was im- 


ho nu‘nti<nu‘cl :i |u<»us mou oi ttM* uaui** 
a numorous fauiily uupn>\Hh*(i thr. -uia lu 
*‘(h)tl, that, won't antlor a tn tali tu 


I}rrin O'», n‘ n 
hot ia 4 unononf 
t* yr> ‘Un«l tiuluM'ih 


will tako t*aro ot tho Utriu^, 

JhIh \th Si>uthi'V n-ui luo a ouriMUS rnnvHiH.ialrnro 1 
twmauui.s.'Ifuti.i i;rnu:;U.uu. afl.T th.' l.Utrr l.rr.uu.- ('li: 

coUor. lirou|j:hain (whn. h> tho h\, m:mio<I *' H. loonihiain 
he«»*^iHl SiHithov to ^ivo him liia tlio h.af »'! |»afr« 

agrwhioii, uaot\illy’an.l safol}, uu-hif h.^onou ly tho r.an 

menitolittwaturc'. Suuthos’s atisvui'ua% u-r\ outio 

with all tho fonuH <.f oourtohv. Aihaiiu t-tho iioa ,,r«i 
which wa.s givtni at tho tuno to :i>aar tii ifoi/urAo'it i«on 
Hcioiu'c, Souihov wrtvtt* ; Sioaihi tho (*\u l|ihio mi.I* f ho lu.i 
use of as ail (aioourai^ouiont to inni <4 lottor., h !‘'r ni\ |oa 
nhouhl choost* to romain a tlhiholluio. 1 hrs a * u'ltraft 
an a good hy Sydiuy Snntii !-» a tra-ud »4 >uufh«;^ 

llroughain prohahly, tliorotnro, tonk tlio h'il> r lo o*"‘d |»ss 
ih' is, in fa(*t, a iO»iid natnn-d loau. ih* thd U“f I'oplv 
Sout hoy’s i(‘tt('r. 

Jidi/7(/t. h<»ni I'arroniouf, !t;u urMafol\ rf ahMtif m.ik 
a /or.'jfV'co of tlu* mountaiuH. a potifmu ua* noiif t-. Imu ly i 
inhahitants, allogiin: laiuoug ofhor nhjrofmu'^o floif fhi-: uu 
produooaraco of poaohors. Suufho\ told mr ih.it hr addod 
Ids uamo : “ Who uovor oarnon a ouu , iual who thuika f 
this is not a tiino wlion it ih oipodn-uf !•» •ifrofoh hoid d pr 
logos ; oHpooiallj in CiUiutrioH ulirfo tho) ha\o iiru-r boon 
oroisodd' 


H. i\ Ih Tn MlsH WulUO'vtt.tlUii. 


i i !, t-rf i«;. I*-J 

. , . . Hath is HanotifuHl t«» iny fooluioH. Im.ii*-..| f!io n 
deliciouH spots inmginuhl(% frontnn: tho ;dou, af tho uppor ' 
of which is tlio nnoougiudal and'‘HfoutatiMU i rro-r H.uk, 
HopcAs Allen livtah hut oni of Might iif tho dtlhriuiu ^ Mfuano 
is Whitcomb (Jlum-hyard. And tlioro, iia»ro than forty yi 
ago, were di‘poHitud the remains of iny doiaval, oarhoat, a 
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i.saa.j 


to lov atlVrtioiiH, latest luy uuitlier, un ndininiblo 

wtimaii, wIhum* is as fr«\sh now to nw as it was when I 

ttiok leave of iier iii Jauuan, 


H. (Ik io M laar.u. 

Pi.owot N iiali OcOjIjof, 

I heard appHts! to you, thr othor <lay, hy au invalid (ihnjroo 
Yiain”*), ver\ <’oars(^ \u»nis uhus<\ uhieh I otigld, pt*rliaps, to 
have resenteiL He saiii you \'vere uisuitat or//a/oeAa/ in your 
hiitidi, 1 fono’l 'Hiieh. 1 o\erlot»ked tin' atlront. din' ptH»r 
are tlie natural eiiemie.M of tiier.eli ; wt'nuist therefore pardon 
tin* a^ed and the diseased if the\ Vent tlu'ir ill will (»n tw InairtJ 
vouni^ fellow,s. !, to(t, am swa:,ri'erinLt with heidtln mano 

portion t»f it piekt'tl up iit that hlessi'd land 

Whrit’ n!!, wh.tiu |>ur** , dfruy. 

I wan abstatf more than four niotiths. It w<mld fdl up my 
paper were I to enumerate all the faiuoua plaees I saw. 'fhen'- 
fv»n', taki' mv ju'eount m tin* torm of a f.rhool lesson m peoiu’uphy. 
Mv journe\ inamdod h\ Heel toastie, iti the Ish* ot Man to 
the west, hv Inverne.^i to the m*rth, and Ahtatieen to the east. 

Y<ni eatuiot aeense me of htirrun*^ this time tliroueh the 
(’ouiitrv. I did not meet with a ainele unpleasant iiundent on 
tin* journe\, and liad a \iist deal nf rnj-»uueut. First, I spent 
H«'Veral weeks ui We dmorelaud and t'nmherhuid. And \\ ortla 
woi’tli aeeompanied nie fo Xl.atn Statla, and Iona, I eopy \tHi 
a soiun*!, wlui’h «‘\cm um and umr Se »feh uih* |on ina’ount of 
the Huhjeet) wdl fee! the beauty i\i\* It in. I think, the inoHt 
perhs’t homnd in the laneuain*. Isvery wt»rtl m m u |rem. fre»m 
the ii'jkf in the hrat, t(» the Mtft in the last, 

line* If is eomposed with tliuf de<‘p feelnirt and perfeetitm of 
style tmifeil that bespeak tlie master. 

\Vfter H«*ein|^ Statla, ami the Caledonian Canal, and w<‘aryink^ 
mvself on the east eoast o| Seoflaud, a triidittnl eountry, 

I went down the Hreeide to Hrarmaf*, ati interest ini': eountry. 
And fnan Ih^rth imule a pedeafriau tour tlirourb tlie Perth 
liil^hlandN.t I stayed nine dayn at Fdinhtuyh. In \anety 

* “t>n fhr i)«‘i*;ann’F n\' SO' Wnlf**!' Ne»ift Jdr \‘u|«!r‘ *’ 

1 A inndr t^hl n.r ••! tUv h{ | 1 o* idultKinr*-. ra fl«s t!mt It wie* to 

hiivtf Ijtiill nil n lunL'ht, tatf na i»M woui.ia 0 ’ai«»infftn«’.l w tlh ttie lalrtl 
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of interesting objects, I know no place equal to it, —not even 
Naples, though there is an intensity of feeling raised hv the 
Italian cities, which, the cold climate of Auld Reekie at" once 
represses. There was no great feat in transporting the holy 
house from Palestine to Loretto ; but it would be something 
to clap Edinburgh on the shore of the Adriatic or Mediten'a- 
nean, per Bacco ! professors and all, with their political econo¬ 
my and all other economies. The poor Italian would stand no 
chance with so aciite and prudent a people. 

The south of Scotland has also its beauties. Wordsworth’s 
poems, Yarrow Unvisited and Visited,” made me quite long 
to see that district. Accordingly, after visiting a hospitable 
laird on the Tweed, I went over the mountain on a cygnet 
chase : — 

“ The swan on siill Saint Mary’s Lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow.” 

But, alas ! there vrere no swans to be seen. Wordsworth 
says they ought to have been there. But I did recognize the 
lines, 

“ What’s YaiTOW but a river bare, 

Gliding the dai'k hills under? ” 

I ought not to omit saying that, when at Edinburgh, I wit¬ 
nessed a manifestation of the spirit. I never heard antino- 
mian’ism so outrageously and mischievously preached. It was 
in effect and tendency an exhortation not to be deluded by 
the folly of supposing that God liked any one the better for 
being moral. So you think (do you V) that you can get God’s 
peace by wrapping yourself up in the filthy rags of your owm 
righteousness, do you ^ Eh ! ” This was a fellow named Car¬ 
lyle, and he was interrupted by a maniac, who screamed out, 
“ There HI be burnings I ” and he stamped with his feet, and 
put himself into the attitude of the fighting gladiator. And 
this lasted for a quarter of an hour ! 

21st — I must close this letter in a tone very different fron 
its commencement. I have sustained another loss. Deal 
Mrs. Collier died yesterday. I was not unprepared for th< 
event. She died, as Mary Flaxrnan died, without any suffer 
ing whatever. She was one of the most amiable and estima 
ble women I ever knew. Her crowning virtue was, that sh( 
lived for others ] therefore all others loved her. Towards mi 
she was all kindness: I owe years of comfort to her care 
He la t years were the happiest of her life. She was perfeci 
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Mary said, T hope my mother will live long to plague me ; 
I cannot do enough for her. No one ever had such a mother.” 
Mrs. Collier had often said to me, ‘‘ My childi’en are too good.” 
These are consolations under affliction. 

Juli/ Util. — (Isle of Man.) At Bala-sala we called on Mr. 
and Mrs. Cookson,* esteemed friends of the Wordsworths {vide 

Yarrow Eevisited,” p. 205). I had seen Mrs. Cookson at 
Kendal formerly : there is something very prepossessing in 
her person and manners. At Bala-sala are the remains of an 
ancient abbey (Rushen Abbey), a stream, and many trees,— 
a contrast to the nakedness of the adjacent country. Here 
we lounged more than an hour.f We arrived at dusk at Cas¬ 
tletown, the legal capital of the island; but it is a poor little 

village in a bay, much less beautiful than Douglas. 

Turned over a book of the Mona Statutes, which much amused 
me, — the style original. Some expressions are worth record¬ 
ing. It is ordered that persons outlawed shall not be inlawed 
without the King’s permission, whose title at one time was, 
“ The Honorable Sir Thomas Stanley, Knight, Lord and King 
of Man.” The isle is divided into sheddings ” (German, 
Scheidungen ,—boundaries or separations). The judges are 
called ‘^deemsters,” that is, doomsters, or pronouncers of 
judgment. The title of the King is ouv doughtful Lord.” 
The place of proclaiming the law is the “ Tinwald.” Tin ” 
is said to mean ‘‘proclamation,” and “ wald,” “fenced round.” 
This, too, is German ] so that the Manx language seems to 
have some Teutonic affinities. 

* Parents of the executor of both Wordsworth and H. C. R. 

t And as the poet thought of his friend, and looked on the scene 

“ Where ancient trees this convent-pile enclose, 

In ruin beautiful,” 

the Sonnet, No. XX., of Poems connected with a tour in the summer of 1833 
was suggested, — 

“ And when I note 

The old tower’s brow yellowed as with the beams 

Of sunset ever there, albeit streams 

Of stormy weather-stains that semblance wi'ought, 

I thank the silent monitor, and say, 

‘ Shine so, my aged brow, at all hours of the da}’-! ”’ 

H. C. R. had pleasure in recollecting that he was present at the conception 
of this sonnet, for on the spot Wordsworth likened the color on the “ old 
tower ” to perpetual sunshine. 
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whole class of writers whom I before respected,—one go 
feet they wrought on me; they made me conscious of m 
ignorance, and inclined me to a favorable study of rel 
doctrines. After this, your conversation awakened my m 
this very important and salutary doubt. It occurred 
that it might possibly be, that certain notions which I h 
jected as absolute falsehoods were rather ill stated, errom 
stated, and misunderstood truths, than falsehoods. Or r 
that possibly there might be most important truths hidd 
it were, behind these misrepresentations. Now this impr 
has been greatly advanced and improved by your book, 
am in coiiseqiieiice most anxious to pursue this inquirv 
which I flatter myself that you will kindly give me you 
—and for that purpose I mean, if you will permit it, to 
over and take up my residence for the summer in Heidc 

I will, howevei*, advert to one or two of the main j 
both in the history of my own mind, and of your book, 
ing originally heard the popular doctrines concerning tb 
of man,—the sin of Adam,—justification by faith,—an 
eternal damnation of all mankind except a few beli 
merely on account of their belief, stated in the most 
way, the moment the inherent absurdity of such notior 
made palpable to my mind, I rejected them without hesit 
Now it has been a great consolation to me, the finding in 
work such a statement of the real import of the doctrin 
the gospel as is entirely free from all those rational obje^ 
by wdiich I was so strongly influenced in my youth, an 
elFect of which still remains. Your views concerning th 
of man may he true ; the popular doctrine must he false, 
view concerning the ultimate purpose of the scheme of i*e( 
tion is worthy the purest conceptions of the Divine m 
The popular doctrine of heaven and hell is Manicheism, 
this worst of additions, that'the evil spirit is more ^po^ 
than the good spirit; for only a few are to bo saved, aftc 
Not less satisfactory to me is your explanation of the n 
of faith,—as expressive of a purification of the heart (. 

der Gesimiung), The vulgar notion really represen 
Supreme Being as actuated by feelings not very difterent 
the i^ique and resentment of vain people, who punish 
who disbelieve what they say. In a word, there is n< 
topic which as treated by you is repugnant to my feeling 
wishes. 

The one doctrine which forms at present an insurmoui 
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stumbling-block is that of the atonement,—the doctrme c 
justification through the merits of Jesus Christ. Now, 1 a’ 
not without hopes that I shall hereafter receive from you c 
planations as reasonable as on other points; and that 1 she 
find here, too, that though you talk with the vidgar, you t 
not think with them. But do not mistake my object in wri 
ing this. I do not ask you to write me a book. And it is in 
in^a letter that such a subject can be treated ; but whenever 
take my residence for a time near you, I shall req^uest yoi 
aid in not merely this matter, but generally in the study t 
the great Christian scheme in all its bearings, about which 
have been talking—and talking very idly, and sometimes vei 
lightly—all my life, without ever stud^dng it as 1 ought, 
am anxious, as I said before, to remove this reproach from-iiK 
for, whether true or false, it is sheer folly on my part to lun 
given it so little attention, or rather to have attended to it j 
so desultory a way. I ought to add that 1 find no inipodimei 
in the common notion of the Divine nature of Jesus Christ, j 
I am conscious of being both Soul and Bod}' and yet On(\ 
can see nothing incredible even in the notion of the Divine ai. 
human nature of the Eedeemer, as ho is called ; but in wla 
does that redemption consist ?■ That is the gi'cat difficulty 
Here, again, the vulgar doctrine expressed in such phrases i 
^^the precious blood” of Christ,—his infinite sunbrings,—tl 
atoning sacrifice, — <fec., &c.,—these, like the doctrines whic 
you have so well explained, excite nothing but disgust for tl 
present. My wish and hope are, that you may be able 1 
throw light on these also. 

April Jftli. — Dined at Gooden^s, where I met among othei 
Dr. Bindley, the Secretary of the Horticultural Socict^y. PI 
surprised me by saying he knew Goethe only as a botanist, i 
which character he thought most highly of him, he being tl 
author of the New System of Botany ; and that this is now t,l 
opinion of the most eminent botanists both in P'ranee a.r 
England. I rejoice at this unexpcctod intelligence. 

July 7th. — Went to Miss Denman, wdth whom I luul 
long chat on business. She wishes that Mr. P^laxma,n’s r 
mainiiig works should be preserved together, — a reasonab 
and honorable object of anxiety. 

July 0th. — In the evening at the Athenoeum, where 
found everybody agitated by the news of the day. The Mil 
istry is broken up. I am far from thinking it certain that i I 
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Tories will come in. It may end in the re-establishment 
the Ministry as before the Reform Bill passed. The L 
Church Bill is the rock on which the weak administration 
split. In fact the Ministry want courage to give up the li 
Church, and they are at the same time against the Irish 
pealers. Between the two parties, they strive in vain to si 
a middle and safe course. 

Jul^ 10th. — I accompanied Miss Mackenzie, with Li 
Charlotte Proby, to Wilkie’s, where we saw the very inter 
ing beginning of a painting, Columbus showing his Plans 
two Monks.” Only, the philosopher’s head and the figure 
an interesting youth were finished. It is a very promising 
ginning. But Wilkie is more interesting than his picture, 
mild and sickly man, with an expression rather of kindi: 
than of elevation of character * his gray little eyes are 
without an expression of slyness. 

Jul^ 25th. — Heard with sorrow of the death of a gi 
man, Coleridge ! Mrs. Aders brought the intelligence, 
died with great composure, and fully sensible of his conditi 
Wordsworth declared to me (in 1812) that the powers of .C 
ridge’s mind were greater than those of any man he e 
knew. His genius he thought to be great, but his talents s 
greater. And it was in the union of so much genius with 
much talent that Coleridge surpassed all the men of Wo] 
worth’s acquaintance. 

W. S. Landor to H. C. R. 

[No date, but on the outside is written, “ Summer, 1834.’ 

My Friend 1 my Friend ! — What a dismal gap has b 
made within a little time, in the forest of intellect, among 
plants of highest growth 1 Byron and Scott put the fashiom 
world in deep mourning. The crape, however, was soon thre 
aside, and people took their coffee, and drew their card, i 
looked as anxiously as ever at what was turning up. TI 
deaths were only the patterings of rain before the sto 
Goethe, your mighty friend, dropped into the grave. Anotl 
next to him in power, goes after him, — the dear good C 
ridge. Little did I think, when we shook hands at paH: 
that our hands should never join again. 

Southey is suffering fi:om a calamity worse than death. 
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Visit to Heidelberg. " 

Left home August 1st, —Eeturned Novemher 10th. 

On my way I stopped at Bonn (August 3d), and spent ar 
hour with Arndt. I had seen this distinguished patriot and 
popular writer only once before, — at Stockholm, twenty-sever 
years ago,—yet he recognized me at once. I found him ii 
affliction; he had recently lost a fine boy, by drowning, througi 
the unskilfulness of a servant. When he had disburdened him 
self of this sorrow, he talked with great animation on the pub 
lie concerns of the day. Arndt was a violent hater of Buona 
parte, and fled from his" proscription. When the restoratior 
w'as complete, he became obnoxious to the sovereigns he hac 
so warmly served (not for their own sakes, but for the people) 
and was not suffered to lecture at Bonn, where he was a pro 
lessor, thou^ his salary was allowed him. Under these cir 
cumstances, I talked of all countries but Prussia; but Ik 
seemed to have forgotten the injustice done him by the gov 
eminent. He was greatly altered in his political feelings, anc 
chiefly through the effect of one speculative opinion, and tha 
is, the great influence of national character and race. I 
seemed to break in upon all the ordinary rides of justice. Ac 
cording to it, nations are doomed to a certain course by i 
sort of fatality superior to the influence of opinions or mora 
causes. He loved the Prussian character, and spoke slighting 
ly of the Poles, —I suppose under the influence of this fixe( 
opinion. He considered the Poles incapable of fidelity, an( 
therefore of union. Compared with them, he spoke highly oi 
the Russians. On the same ground, he justified the predomi 
nance of England in Ireland. The Irish, he said, have n^ 
foresight, no pruder^ce ; they cannot colonize, and are incapabl 
of self-government. They are brave, but cannot make use o1 
the effects of bravery. Of France he said, in spite of Nape 
leon’s famous cry, “ Ships, commerce, and colonies,” it caimo 
become a colonizing state. The English would have ahead 
settled matters in Algeria. Neither the Russians nor tli 
French could, he thought, ever be a great naval power. He a^ 
serted that the German character resists slavery. Even who 
the government is in form absolute, the administration canne 
be arbitrary. In nothing that Arndt said could I more agre 
with him than in this. Some of his other assertions are ];e] 
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August 11th, —At a party at Madame Thomas’s I 
among other old friends, Ludwig Tieck, his daughter, an 
Countess. He is more bent, but with a fresher compk 
than when I saw him at Dresden, in 1829. He spoke of 
ridge with high admiration, and heard of his death with 
apparent sorrow. I spoke of his Dramatiirgische Blatter 
complained of his tone of depreciation towards the En 
stage. The most prominent person — he who talked the 
and the best—was Grimm,* one of the Gehriider Grimm, tl 
thors of the Yollcsmahrchen^ and of the famous “Ge 
Grammar.” He is a lively talker, with a very intelle 
countenance, expressive rather of quickness than depth, 
declaimed vehemently against the cheap literature of the 
:—not merely on account of its injuring the trade, but becai 
gives only imperfect knowledge, excites pride, and draws 
pie out of their proper sphere. He is not the correspoi 
of Hayward. 

During my stay at Heidelberg much of my time was 
with my old college acquaintance, Frederick Schlosser c 
Stift. Here (says my journal of the 17th August) I had a 
friendly reception from Schlosser and his wife, and also 
Senator Brentano, his wufe, &c., &c. By the presence 
many acquaintances I was put into high spirits, and I 
not for a long time been in a more delightful frame of 
To this the singular beauty of the spot contributed not a 
The views up and down the Neckar, from the platform 1 
this ex-monastery, are exquisite, and the amiable occi 
seem fully to enjoy them. 

On a subsequent occasion Schlosser showed me a val 
collection of MSS. and old pamphlets, of and about Goetl 

September 2d, — An interesting afternopn. I dined 
Madame Niese. The Beneckes and Schlossers there, and 
them Gdrres, Professor of History at Munich, his wife, d 
ter, and grandchild. Gdrres has the wildest physiognon 
looks like an overgrown old student. A faun-like nos 
lips, fierce eyes, and locks as wild as Caliban’s. Strong 
with a sort of sulky indifference towards others, are the c' 
teristics of his manner. I had little or no conversatioi 

* Mr. Howitt tells me that H. C. R. gave to the brothers Grimm the 
story of ‘‘ The Fisherman and his-Wife.” Mr. Howitt says: “I had he: 
was the case, and therefore asked H. C. R. whether it was true. I 
‘ Voc ’ ‘inrl mA liAw tiA fmmd it. T think hft had it from an old ^ 
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Mm. The gentlemen wont np to the \ ur*!. «L;I> 1 

with the ladies, and except a liitle talk, af ia f. J . 

the Brentanos, I had no chnt with hint. I u.i . - I 

and talked more than with sueh p(‘r.M»n,s 1 <*u lu u. - ‘ 
rigid Catholic. He was onee a sml itf K’ad'. .il, I .f . 
Conservative. His hooks are di.shnaui.shcd L-r fh* i . ' 
his work on the VofMiU'/icr is sueh un tie* I \ tt. e; i , 
understand. Of his later works I ku«u\ If. * 

in me a strong resemblance to Frau/. \«'n Ikettiu, |J 
sophic mjstic I ^ 

Walkinghome early 1 met Charles KemMe and ho. Wif., 
joined them, and chatted with them for an lo*nt »'ii fh> » 
towards the Stift. Ho talked of thTiuau litmafnii- 
and in a gentlemanly tone. He sai<l In* uas wri h.ipp fi 
he had now nothing to do with the stage, t 'haili \ . r.jt, r 
also been staying at Ifeidellu'rg. I \veiif imi* nmo . f ■ • 
theatre with him, to see CeeA- /Ar/o/Ha/= r lh - 

became tired. He has since dined .at Mur fal I. dT f.. 
have had a walk with him. 

September 19tk—~ In the ni<»rnin,‘r I had a eaii fi, lu. fl • I, 
chenrath Schwarz, a consciimtion,s, «'i.Md old hi - . 
a letter lately to apologize for having i, | C , 

of Kant’s distribution of tlu' Tna* (.f KhmuL .f , .u,,. 
polished nations of Kurop(\ i<> tho Fivm h fh* i 
Italians the crown, tlu' Fnglish the fnuf, and fh» i,. - 
root. His letter contains h‘ss apt citafnar* a * 

still worth preservation. 

In the evening 1 went to the Kirrbmr.ifh s hn o ~ i 
and supper. A small party orH(*ri<mh pea « nn, 
greatly likes. I was against, the held m ^ mdi. ■iiu.u , t u * *: 
And we had also religious talk. One ciirunr.f.ua r « i,. ,i.,, , ., 
able, all the party, i. e. (dilmann, uifh <»ur |. 

were against rationality in religi^am Hrmnmuif, m.d . 

persisted that the govennmmt hnd jio ri/ht f.>. , 
having once appoint«'d him. Wh*. -hod i. 
such cases of what, i.s, or i« „.,t, ' 


* I hare since read nilrres’ „(■ i,j., ., 

jwerriment ,n 181!). This l,„„k i,. 

.nil of high mornl fooling. I tnuiHluto K 
^hen very young I had tlio .siuuo tlmUlil •'*•*! 
^urucksefzuvff {,ettm<r or ohook) ui i L-.J 
always deemed it a v.o., ... 
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ting Herder above Goethe. This 1 did not allow, tiiougn i was 
willing to admit that an unconscious suspicion that Herder was 
in religious matters above Goethe might operate on the latter 
so as to make him feel unfriendly to Herder. Undoubtedly be¬ 
tween these men there was no love lost. 

September 20tJu — Finished the fourth volume of Goethe’s 
''CoiTespondence.” Many most delightful things in these 
volumes. I was^ surprised by Goethe’s favorable judgment of 
Walter Scott’s Life of Hapoleon.” He calls Scott the best 
narrator of the age ; and speaks of him. as an upright man who 
has tried to get rid of national prejudices. He concludes by the 
shrewd remark, that such hooks shoiu you more of Uie writer 
than the subject^ 

Dined with Madame Herder. I talked with her about her 
great father-in-law. She declares him to have been a Unita¬ 
rian, and says he spoke the language of orthodoxy without 
being orthodox. 

I left before four, and then went to Schlosser. Looked over 
some pamphlets about Goethe, — his correspondence with Klop- 
stock. Klopstock admonished him for letting the Duke get 
drunk. Goethe answered rather coldly, but respectfully, and 
begged to be spared such letters. Klopstock thereon replied 
that Goethe was unworthy such an act of friendship. They 
probably never met again. Goethe nowhere alludes to this. 
The best answer to the charge is, that Goethe lived to the age 
of eighty-three, and the Duke to more than seventy. Ho ruin¬ 
ous sensuality could have been practised by them. 

September 21st — Eead with Benecke, and afterwards walked 
with him and Mrs. Benecke to Madame Hiese. The‘Schlossers 
came there. An interesting chat with Fritz Schlosser about 
the men of the last age, —our youth. He said that F. Jacobi 
anxiously wished to be a Christian, and would hail him as a 
benefactor who should relieve him from his doubts. In fact, 
Jacobi was a Sentimentalist and a Theist. He hated Kantian¬ 
ism because he thought it wanted life and feeling. He loved 
Spinoza’s character, but thought himself wronged in being 
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cessity of \\'liich man partakes. Such are all the the 
arising out of the contemplation of Nature. And the the 
of Liberty are those which arise out of that self-detern: 
power in man which constitutes his moral nature. T( 
class belong all moral ideas. Of Liberty he further expb 
that this being a faculty liable to be abused, — and this 
itably, — the purpose of our being is so to improve this 
ty, or exert it, that at least it is no longer capable of e 
When once man cannot abuse his freedom, — when he ^ 
tarily and spontaneously does Avhat the moral law requir 
then there is tliat synthesis or’union of Liberty and Nec 
which is the characteristic of God, and by attaining to • 
man partakes of the Divine nature, —the problem of h 
existence to be ultimately solved-by all! 

Let me connect with this a sti'ange saying of Goethe’s, 
the ne 2 '>in.s ultra of progress, — If there be not a God 
there will be one day.” 

T shall take no notice of my walks with Benecke ii 
glorious country, nor of my intercourse with his adni 
wife who still survives, but refer only to his opinions. C 
these, more remarkable than that on Liberty and Nec< 
he gave me on the 19th of October, when he read to me 
thing he had written on the Lord’s Supper. He explaim 
meal as a symbol of the union of the Christian with Go- 
is by food that life is sustained, — that is, the union < 
body and soul, or spirit. But had not the food a sp 
couid have no effect on the mind. The nutritive power 
food is distinct from its coarse material nature. And 
Paul sj^eaks of a i^piriPual body. Benecke did not succ 
making mo comprehend his explanation of Christ’s t 

This is my body.” This reminded me of a fine sayi 
Coleridge, in the Quarterly Revieio, that ^'thc Calvinisi 
volatilized the Eucharist to a word, — the Romanists c 
it to an idol.” Benecke added, that, living in a Ch 
country, he should not be satisfied without partaking 
Lord’s Supper, though he attaches no importance to ii 
course, the Roman Catholic idea of the reception being 
sary to salvation is gross superstition. And he added 
my journal remarks had occurred to me before, that tl 
which says that he that belicveth and is baptized si 
saved, and that he that believeth not shall be damne( 
not say, and he that is not baptized shall be damned, 
approved of immersion as the primitive form of baptisn 
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Kem*^ — Of my admiration for Goethe, Benecke says, in his 
published letters : t “ I agree with you in the judgment you 
express of what Robinson has thought of Goethe. He who so 
admires Goethe ” (a just admiration, I think) shows that he 
does not miss in him that without which there can be no true 
greatness. And he who does not perceive where it is not, can¬ 
not feel it where it really is.” This is not altogether true in 
its application to me. If, by not missing, Benecke meant that 
I did not perceive where it w^as not, he did me injustice. The 
real difference between us lies in this, that I could perceive an 
excellence where the higher was hot. 

October 2Jfth, — I met Frau von Amim, and had a long talk 
with her about her book, — “ Goethe’s Correspondence with a 
Child.” She is highly and unreasonably dissatisfied with what 
has been done, or rather not done, in England. She had diffi¬ 
culty in getting it introduced in a way satisfactory to herself; 
and even at last she was so dissatisfied with the translation an 
English acquaintance had made for her, that she printed a 
translation of her own. This might be worth keeping in a 
cabinet of literary curiosities, but it never became sufficiently 
known to be an object of ridicule or censure. She told me 
that Gorres declares this book will be the noblest monument 
yet erected to Goethe’s memory. 

At six I went with Charlotte Serviere to see the painter 
Veit, with whom and Madame von Schlegel I spent a very 
pleasant evening. Madame von Schlegel was the daughter of 
Moses Mendelssohn. She is the mother of Veit, and married 
as her second husband Friedrich von Schlegel. She is old, and 
has the appearance of a sensible woman. .1 talked with her 
chiefly on personal matters. She spoke with regret of Wilhelm 
Schlegel’s having become so much of a Frenchman in his lite¬ 
rary opinions. Certainly the learned Professor’s affected disre¬ 
gard of German literature is not the least of his coxcombicali- 
ties. 

By the by, I should have mentioned that the conductor of 
the diligence by which I came from Heidelberg, a well-looking 
man, though somewhat of a braggart, said that he had a broth¬ 
er on the Frankfort stage, who had been offered a salary of 
several thousand dollars to go to Stuttgart. But,” said he, 

my brother will not go to Stuttgart, —at Stuttgart there is 
no public, there is a Court !! ” A genuine Imperial free- 

* Written in 1854. 

t “ Wilhelm Benecke’s Lebenskizze und Briefe.” Dresden, 1860. 

9 * 
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city speech. He said his father and family for a hnnc 
years had been conductors of a diligence. 

Passing through Dunkirk, T strolled into the large chu 
where there were three priests engaged in catechizing boys 
girls. It was by no means an edifying sight. I undersi 
only a little, but enough not to lament that I could underst 
no more. I heard who was the first man, and to the ans 
as to who was the first woman, I heard a “ Had Ac 

a father 1 ” seemed a puzzler to the boy, and how he answc 
I coiild not hear; neither did I hear the answer to a ques 
which would have been a puzzler to me, — why man was re 
of the limon de terre, and not of some other espece de terre. 
a question which I could guess was, “ Why was Eve saic 
have been made of Adam’s rib ? ” I did catch the reply 
the teacher, not of the boy, — “ C^est pour faire voir qtu 
femme est en dependance sur Vhomme. ” And then the dirty 
low grinned with a leer and a wink to the Messieurs les Hran^ 
And some women grinned too. And this, says my journa 
religious instruction, and so Christians are taught! I mi 
have added, — and so is society formed. This incident m 
such an impression on me that I have a vivid recollection c 
now. 

December IJfth. — I dined with the Baldwins,* and hacf 
usual, an agreeable evening. He is in high spirits at 
change of the Ministry. He seems to think that the D 
and Sir Eobert Peel will be reforming Ministers, — a good i 
certainly. The dissolution, it is supposed, will take place 
mediately. I had no difficulty in treating lightly, and as s 
an after-dinner conversation, these serious matters. Feel 
as I do, so little of a partisan, if I could by a wish detern 
the character of the new House of Commons, it should con- 
a few Eadicals, — merely enough to enable the party to sa] 
they wish, and the Whigs should be just strong enough tc 
sume their places, but with so very powerful a Tory Opposi 
as to be restrained from measures of destructive violence, 
a letter to my brother I wrote : “ There is such an equip 
of honor, integrity, and intelligence distributed among 
conscientious Conservative alarmists on the one hand, and 
generous and philanthropic Eeformers on the other, th 
have no strong feeling in any contest between them. I fe« 
passionate hostility against none but the Eadicals. The 
Tory party, if not dead, is forced to sham death.” 

♦ See Vol. I. p. 278. 
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1835. 

January 1st .—(At Witham.) The New Year’s post brought 
me a letter from Talfourd announcing the death of that “ frail 
good man,” — a good man if a good man ever was,” to use 
Wordsworth’s affectionate expression, — Charles Lamb, 

Talfourd to H. C. E. 

Temple, 31st December, 1834. 

My dear EoBiifl'SON, — I am very sorry that I did not know 
where you were, that I might have communicated poor Lamb’s 
death to you before you saw it in the newspaper; but I only 
judged you were out of town by not having received any 
answer to a note (written before I was aware of Lamb’s illness), 
asking you to dine with us on Saturday next. I first heard 
of his illness last Friday night, and on Saturday morning I 
went' to see him. He had only been seriously ill since the 
preceding Wednesday. The immediate disease was erysipe¬ 
las ; * but it was, in truth, a breaking up of the constitution, 
and he died from mere weakness. When I saw him, the dis¬ 
ease had so altered him' that it was a very melancholy sight; 
his mind was then almost gone, and I do not think he was 
conscious of my presence; but he did not, I believe, suffer 
any pain, nor was he at all conscious of danger. Eyle saw 
him the day before ; then he was perfectly sensible ; talked of 
common things, and said he was only weak, and should be 
well in a day or two. He died within two hours after I saw 

him.I doubt whether Mary Lamb will ever be quite 

herself again, so as to feel her loss with her natural sensibility. 
She went with Eyle yesterday to the churchyard, and pointed 
out a place where her brother had expressed a wish to be 
buried ; and that wish will be fulfilled. The funeral will take 
place on Saturday, from the house where he died, at one 
o’clock. It will be attended by Moxon,. Eyle, who is executor 
with me, a gentleman from the India House, who witnessed 
the will, and was an old companion there. Brock, Allsop, and, 
I believe, Carey. If you had been in town, we should, of 
coiuse, have proposed it to you to attend, if you saw fit; but 
this is no occasion which should bring you to town for the pur¬ 
pose, unless for the gratification of your own feelings, as there 

* Caused by a fall, which took place on Monday, and which made some 
slight wounds on the face. 
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will be quite sufficient in point of number, and Miss Lamb is 
not capable of deriving that comfort from seeing you which 
I am sure she would do if she were herself. .... Pray act 
exactly as you think best.* 

January 12th. — I resolved to-day to discharge a melan¬ 
choly duty, and went down by the Edmonton stage to call on 
poor Miss Lamb. It was a melancholy sight, but more so to 
the reflection than to the sense. A stranger would have seen 
little remarkable about her. She was neither violent nor un- 
happy ; nor was she entirely without sense. She was, however, 
out of her mind, as the expression is ] but she could combine 
ideas, although imperfectly. On my going into the room 
where she was sitting with Mr. Waldron, she exclaimed with 
great vivacity, Oh ! here’s Crahhy'' She gave me her hand 
with great cordiality, and said: '‘Now this is very kind, — not 
merely good-natured, but very, very kind to come and see me 
in my affliction.” And then she jan on about the unhappy 

insane family of my old friend-. It would be useless to 

attempt recollecting all she said; but it is to be remarked 
that her mind seemed turned to subjects connected with in¬ 
sanity as well as with her brother’s death. She spoke of 
Charles repeatedly. She is nine years and nine months older 
than he, and wiU soon be seventy. She spoke of his birth, and 
said that he was a weakly, but very pretty child. I have no 
doubt that if ever she be sensible of her brother s loss, it will 
overset her again. She will live forever in the memory of her 
friends as one of the most amiable and admirable of women. 


W. S. Landor to H. C. R 

[No date.] 

The death of Charles Lamb has grieved me very bitterly. 
Never did I see a human being with whom I was more inclined 
to sympathize. There is something in the recollection that 
3 mu took me with you to see him which affects me greatly 
more than writing or speaking of him could do with any other. 
When I first heard of the loss that all his friends, and many 
that never were his friends, sustained in him, no thought took 
possession of my mind except the anguish of his sister. That 
very night, before I closed my eyes, I composed this : — 

* After long vacillation Mr. Robinson determined to stop at Witham, and 
not go to London for the funeral, — a determination which he always after¬ 
wards regretted. 
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TO THE SISTEE OF CHAELES LAMB. 

Comfort thee, 0 thou mourner! yet awhile 
Again shall Elia’s smile 

Kefresh thy heart, whose heart can ache no more. 

What is it we deplore ? 

He leaves behind him, freed from griefs and years, 

Far worthier things than tears. 

The love of friends, without a single foe; 

Unequalled lot below! 

His gentle soul, his genius, these are thine; 

Shalt thou for these repine ? 

He may have left the lowly walks of men; 

Left them he has.; what then ? 

Are not his footsteps followed bv the eyes 
Of all the good and wise f 

Though the wai*m day is over, yet they seek, 

Upon the lofty "peak 

Of his pure mind, the roseate light, that glows 
O’er death’s perennial snows. 

Behold him! From the Spirits of the Blest 
He speaks; he bids thee rest. 

If you like to send these to Leigh Hunt, do it. He may be 
pleased to print in his Journal this testimony of affection to 
his friend, — this attempt at consolation to the finest genius 
that ever descended on the heart of woman. 

March 3d, — This was a busy day. I breakfasted with Mr. 
and Mrs. Wordsworth (who are staying in town) ] Sir Eobert 
Inglis called : something highly respectable in his appearance, 
benevolence and simplicity are strongly expressed in his coun¬ 
tenance. Mr. Eogers also called; he invited me to dine with 
the Wordsworths at his house to-day. I then walked with the 
Wordsworths to Pickersgill, who is painting a small likeness of 
the poet for Dora. We sat there for a couple of hours, enliven¬ 
ing l3y chat the dulness of sitting for a portrait. At six o’clock 
I returned to the West, and dined at Eogers’s with Mr. 
and Mrs. Wordsworth. The very rooms would have made the 
visit interesting, without the sight of any person. The pic¬ 
tures and marbles are delightful. Everywhere the most per¬ 
fect taste imaginable. 

March 4th. — Dined at the Athenaeum. A chat with Sheil 
and the Bishop of Exeter together, — an odd trio, it must be 
owned. The Bishop was the most of a courtier of the three. 
We all told anecdotes, — I, of the Irish padre in the mail with 
Sheil and me. Talking afterwards with Sheil alone, I declared 
to him my conviction that the Irish had a moral right to rebel 
if the continuance of the Anglican Church were insisted on. 
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March 8th. — It is certain that Fonblanque now writes for 
the Chronicle. But this week there is in the Examiner no 
symptom of exhaustion. One sentence I must copy, — it is 
admirable : The pretence of the Tory Ministry that it is big 
with reforms, is like the trick of women under sentence of 
death, to procure a respite by the plea of pregnancy ; but in 
these cases the party is kept under bolt and bar during the 
period for proving the falsehood of the pretence : and so must 
it be with our lying-in government.” 

March 14 th. — I called on Wordsworth, by appointment, at 
Pickersgill’s. The small picture of Wordsworth is much better 
than the large one. From Moxon I heard the gratifying intelli¬ 
gence that the Trustees of the India House Clerks’ Fund have 
resolved to allow Miss Lamb £ 120 per annum. This I have 
written to Talfourd. All anxiety about her future subsistence 
is now at an end. 

March 80ih. — At half past seven, went to Lady Blessing- 
ton’s, where I dined. The amusing man of the party was a 
young Irishman, — Lover, — a miniature-painter and an au¬ 
thor. He sang and accompanied himself, and told some Irish 
tales with admirable effect. One of King O’Toole, and one 
of an Irish piper. In both, exquisite absurdities, uttered in 
a quiet tone and yet dramatically, constituted the charm. 
Among the other guests were Chorley and the American 
Willis. Count D’Orsay of course did the honors. Did not 
leave till near one, and then went to the Athenmum, where I 
stayed till past two, chiefly talking politics with Strutt."**^ The 
issue of the debate on the Irish Church very doubtful. 

Miss Burney to H. C. R. 

22 Henkietta Street, Bath, Febraary 18, 1835. 

My dear Friend, — I will talk to you of a journey to town 
which I meditate undertaking towards the middle or latter cud 
of May. I want to see my sister D’Arblay, and certain other 
old friends, and I had purposed applying to my niece, Mrs. 
Payne, for a little house-room during my London sojourn. 
But, behold! my charms, either bodily or mental, or both, 
have captivated the fancy of a gay gallant, aged only eighty, — 

a Rev- James-, uncle to Miss C-. He has a snug 

bachelor’s house in Pimlico, and has so set his heart upon 
having me under his roof, that when I at first declined the 

* Now Lord Belper. 
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invitation, he .looked so mortified, so like an unhappy Strephon, 
that finally my tender -womanish heart -was softened, and I 
promised him three weeks or a month of my engaging com¬ 
pany. This has revived him, and he left Bath ten days since, 
the happiest of expectant lovers. Meanwhile, of all the birds 
in the air, who do you think is actually boarding with me in 
my present residence, and subscribing to all the ways and 

doings of a Bath boarding-houseWhy, Miss C-herself, 

the one you dined with at Mr. King’s! Since that time she 
has been residing again with her father, near Li6ge ; bat long¬ 
ing and sighing for the pleasure of becoming a Carmelite nun, 
an’ please you ! Something or other, however, — I cannot well 
make out what, — has put her olf from this very judicious plan 
for the present; yet, so excited had been her spirits, and so 
shaken her health, both of body and mind, that it was thought 
desirable for her to spend a few months in her own country, and 
amidst persons and scenes that might take off her thoughts from 
what had so long exclusively engrossed them. To Bath, then, 
she came, a little before Christmas, partly attracted perhaps by 
me, and still more by a certain Catholic Bishop Bains, residing 
at Prior Park, and her great friend. And a good friend too, for 
he is wholly averse to her becoming a nun ; and, moreover, as 
she has been advised here by a medical man to observe a more 
nourishing diet, he (the Bishop) has given her a dispensation, 
whereby she may abstain from killing herself by fasting rigor¬ 
ously throughout the approaching Lent. 

I return your Italian volumes, my dear friend, with many 
thanks, owning honestly that I have never looked into them; 
for the thread of my interest in Botta’s “ History ” having been 
interrupted by my leaving Florence, I could not for the life of 
me connect it again; and I got hold of other books, — read no 
Italian for ages, — and at last pounced one fine day upon a good 
clear edition of Ariosto, and have been and am reading him with 
even more delight than when he first fell into my hands. Here 
and there he is a bad boy; and as the book is my own, and I 
do not like indecency, I cut out whole pages that annoy me, 
and burn them before the author’s face, which stands at the 
beginning of the first volume, and I hope feels properly 
ashamed. Next to Ariosto, by way of something new, I treat 
myself now and then with a play of one William Shakespeare, 
and I am reading Robertson’s Charles V.,” which comes in 
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love modern reading, I was glad to find myself possessed of a 
very tidy edition of a biographical work you may perhaps haye 
heard tell of, — Plutarch’s Liyes.” If you should eyer meet 
ydth it, I think I might venture.to say you would not dislike it. 

I am with good and worthy people, who took much care of 
me when I was ill; and I like Bath better than Lonnon, as 
you cockneys call it; and, except once more to revisit the 
dear interesting Rome, I never desire to see Italy again in all 
mv born days. Of Florence I had much too much. Adieu, 
dear friend. 

Yours ever truly, 

S. H. Burney. 

Apo'il 5th. — At seven I dined with Rolfe. An interesting 
party, — in aU twelve. Among them were Jeffrey, once editor 
of the Edinburgh Review^ now Lord Jeffrey, a Scotch judge ; 
Rand, an American lawyer, Empson, Sutton Sharpe, Duck¬ 
worth,^ Milne, a young barrister, &c. Jeffrey is a sharp and 
clever-looking man, and, in spite of my dislike to his name, he 
did not on the whole displease me. His treatment of Words¬ 
worth would not allow me to like him, had he been greater by 
far than he was. And therefore when he said, “ I was always 
an admirer of Wordsworth,” I could not repress the unseemly 
remark, You had a singular way of showing your admira¬ 
tion.” 

H. C. R. TO Benecke. 

2 Plowden Buildings, 27tli April, 1836. 

Mt dear Sir, — I am convinced that whenever the at¬ 
tempt is made to introduce into England such a scheme of 
theology as you have misgedacht (thought out), the greatest 
difficulty of its being made accessible to English understand¬ 
ings will arise more from the neglect of the faculty of severe 
thought in this country, than from a want of sympathy in re¬ 
ligious feeling. I believe that you w^ould have found a “fit 
audience, though few,” among the Puritans of the seventeenth 
century. Perhaps, too, among such Churchmen as Barrow, 
Cudworth, Hooker, Jeremy Taylor. By the by, I shall be 
anxious to know your opinion of the “ Holy Dying.” Perhaj^s 
Taylor is the least profound of all the great men I have men¬ 
tioned. As an orator, he stands at the head. I will seek 
some other specimen of his composition. Eminent writers not 
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clergymen of the Established Church are Baxter, Howe, ’ 
(the translator of Jacob Boehme”). But the most awf 
tremendous of all metaphysical divines is the American ul 
Calvinist, Jonathan Edwards, -whose book on Original E 
I unhappily read when a very young man. It did me an ir 
arable mischief. But it is a work of transcendent intellec 
power. I am sure you will find it has been translated. 
object was to display the Calvinistic scheme in all its inter 
and merciless severity. The strict justice of punishing 
men eternally for the sin of one man was insisted on as a 
sequence of the infinite justice of God; the possibility of 
vation was deduced from the sovereignty of God’s grace; 
the absolute and invincible predestination to eternal suffe 
of all on whom that grace was not freely conferred (for w 
alone the atoning sacrifice of Christ was performed) was i 
barbarously maintained. 

I should like to know what is thought of Jonathan Edwa 
I do not say by yourself, —for on a portion of that subje 
am happy that you have explained yourself satisfactoril} 
but by the reputed orthodox of the modem Evangelical Chu 
The other books, which I sent rather to Mrs. Benecke 1 
yourself, have, I dare say, pleased you. I wish Mrs. Ben 
would amuse herself, or procure some friend to do so, by ti 
lating Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Essay on Inconsistent Expectatic 
I hold it to be one of the most exquisite morsels of En^ 
prose ever written. And it had the most salutary effeci 
me. When a young man I met with it, and so deeply 
I impressed with it, that T can truly say I never 
at any one want or loss, or the absence of any good that 
befallen me. 

You will have sympathized with us during the recent cor 
between the Reformers and anti-Reformers. The Refori 
have gained a temporary victory, but the battle is not yet c 
There has been, certainly, a reaction towards Toryism, 
to that degree is Toryism vanquished, that Sir Robert 
could only gain a hearing by professing to be himself a 
former. So that now it is a question, not of Reform anc 

Reform, but of how much Reform.My opinion is that g 

caution is requisite, in order to enable the Whigs to retain t 
very small majority. I believe that both Whigs and Rad; 
have seen their former error. Though that enormous al 
the Episcopal Church in Ireland must ultimately be sacrifi 
yet the Whigs have for the present contented themselves 
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asserting tlie right to apply the surplus of the Church revenue 
to the education of the Catholic poor of Ireland. And so much 
the Lords must yield. The Eadicals will be wise enough to 
press for no more at present. 

April 28tJu — I wrote to Miss Denman to tell her of my 
having spoken to Spring Kice, the Chancellor of the Excheq¬ 
uer, about her collection of Flaxman’s remains; he says that 
the suggestion that the whole should be deposited in the 
National Gallery is worth consideration. I am to remind him 
of this by letter. 

A 2 )ril SOtJu — Read the dedication to ^^Don Juan.” Byron’s 
wit and satirical talent of the highest order. Some of his 
small poems — the stanzas written on his birthday, just before 
his death — show that he was not wanting in true feeling, 
though there was with it a perverted and diseased sensibility. 

Wordsworth to H. C. R. 

[No date, but 1835 written on tbe outside.] 

At breakfast this moraing we received from - some unknown 
friend the Examinen^ containing a friendly notice of my late 
volume. It is discreditable to say that these things interest me 
little but as they may tend to promote the sale, which, with 
the prospects of unavoidable expense before me, is a greater 
object to me, much greater than it otherwise would have been. 
The testimonies, which I receive very frequently, of the effect 
of my writings upon the hearts and minds of men, are indeed 
very gratifying, because I am sure they must be written under 
pure influences, but it is not necessarily, or even probably, so 
with strictures intended for the public. The one are effusions^ 
the other compositions, and liable in various degrees to inter¬ 
mixtures that take from their value. It is amusing to me to 
have proofs how critics and authors differ in judgment, both 
as to fundamentals and incidentals ; as an instance of the 
latter, see the passage where I speak of Horace', quoted in the 
Examiner, The critic marks in italics, for approbation, certain 
passages, but he takes no notice of three words, in delicacy of 
feeling worth, in my estimation, all the rest: He only listen¬ 
ing.” Again, what he observes in praise of my mode of deal¬ 
ing with nature, as opposed to my treatment of human life, 
which, as he said, is not be trusted, would be reversed, as it 
has been by many who maintain that I run into excess in my 
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jiu-turi'H (if tluMiiflnonces of natural objects, and assi: 
4ii thatthey iirc not entitled to ; while h 

io* at tlu‘ intolleetiuil instincts, affections,andpassi( 
k;u»L I am ladily dis{in^-nished by having drawn out 
fh«' |ii«iuts in which men resemble each other, in 
!♦» dw idling, art dramatic authors must do, upon tho 
tlir\ liitfcr. If my writings are to last, it will, I 
be mainly owing to this characteristic. They 
tbr tlic single cause, 

“ 'fhat wc have all of us oue human heart.” 

] 

H. C. R. TO WoRDSWOUTH. 

2 Plowden Buildings, 
.... It wuH 1 who sent you the Examiner. 
written by Forster, the suh-editor. I sent i 
ttii’i written nianifi'st.ly in a spirit of honest love. 

!ii»f grutigingly given, indeed, it is pleasinc 
th.n r\cr\ wliere ; I have not yet heard of a hostil 
«|iiKte iihhmil to yonr remarks on criticism. Amc 
Mgiutii'aid ftoitmk having much of the cnipia in 
i’4 mie culled (tt’ht Imi/im’ (Secrets), in which thi 
ilia! I Inuf* a|i|>rH‘d iMpially to his works and your 
“ l>u^ hii'il cs kuuu (loch nlemand kennen. 

i\»» one- <’an know the ivfa^fe song.) Portions 
wiri.tu4\ b\ readia-s in their several stages^o 
liii io I * uo’oiu\ not even an Edinhurgk Rev 
uuiiiMt rn|o\ sonuL W ho can ])resiime to think 
|.!*diriided all I 1 have only one wish as far as 
t,iiirtb tiult YOU woldd e.oiidescciul occasional] 
the |»iainrition, as Socrates said he did, borio 
IVmiii liiH mother. 

\h perHoma miiovment of these new poems ht 
ri.n/lH^voud hope.* Vou have all the peculiar 
i|!^ 4 mgtiiHh ymlr cnirly works ; and you, at the sai 
i« rii makmg inroads on the walks ot others. 


Jt^if Riih. 'flu^ post brought me a very sa 
WMidNuorth. Mihh llutclunson'^ died on the -- 
fhMiedit to 1 h* thi' healthiest of the family, —th 
Ih,. ihviu'cn.uH illucHs <>f Mi»H Wordsworth and o: 

* Mrs. Wordsworth’s sister. 
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correspondence, &c. Talfourd says the letters are mosi 
lightful, though many of them cannot be published. The 
letters, as well as writings, far superior to the earlier. Wr 

to Manning, Charles Lamb says ; -says he could " 

like Shakespeare if he had a miiid^ — so you see nothii 
wanting but the mindP 

Fovemher 29th, — I breakfasted with Mr. Rogers tete-a 
staying with him from ten till one o’clock. A very agre^ 
morning, and I left him with feelings of enhanced res 
There was very little of that severity of remark for whic 
is reproached. Candor and good sense marked all he 
We tallced about Wordsworth, Byron, and Goethe. He s< 
sufficiently prepossessed in favor of Goethe, and I have lent 
Mrs. Austin’s book. Of Lord Byron he spoke freely, espc 
ly of his sensitiveness as to what was said of him. He s' 
very highly of Wordsworth, but with qualifications w 
would not satisfy Wordsworth’s admirers, fie thinks f 
likely now to be over-lauded, as he was before to be ur 
rated. I was least pi'epared for his affirming that Words w 
is a careless versifier, —he thinks his blank verse better • 
his rhymes. On moral subjects and religion Rogers she 
much seriousness. He spoke of the much greater distinct 
with which he could recollect his faults than his kind acti 

Every man has his kind moments ] of course I, as we] 
others, — and it is distressing I cannot recollect them. ” — 
Pharisee would,” I replied, “and surely it is better : 
Rogers produced a small volume, which he praised greatb 

Clio on Taste, by J. Usher.” 

Decemher Sd. — Went in the evening to Moxon’s. With 
was Miss Lamb. She was very comfortable,—not in ] 
spirits,—but calm, and she seemed to enjoy the sight o 
many old friends. There were Carey, Allsop, and Miss Jai 
No direct talk about her brother. Wordsworth’s epitaph 
disapproves. She does not like any allusion to his beii 
clerk, or to family misfortunes. This is very natural, 
even dear Mary can overcome the common, feeling that w< 
conceal lowness of station, or a reference to ignoble sufi'eri 
On the other hand, Wordsworth says : Lamb’s submittin 
that mechanical emplbyrnent placed him in fine moral cont 
with other .men of genius,—his contemporaries,—who 
sacrificing personal independence, have made a wreck of m( 
ity and honor, to a degree which it is painful to consider, 
me, this was a noble feature in Lamb’s life, and furiiishe 
admirable lesson, by which thousands might profit.” 
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December 16th. — At niglit began AUsop’s Letters of Cole¬ 
ridge.” It is full of odd things. Coleridge is shown more uiu’c- 
servedly than by his nephew. A capital expression, which will 
be misunderstood, is to this effect : I asked Clarkson whether 
he ever thought of the fate of his soul hereafter. He said‘he 
had no time, he thought only of the slaves in Barbadoes. Wil- 
berforce,” it is added, “ cared nothing about the slaves, provid¬ 
ed he saved his own soul.” (This was grossly unjust to Will.cr- 
force.) ‘'As there is a worldliness, or too much care for this 
life, so there is another worldliness, or othey* worldliness, equally 
hateful and selfish with this worldliness.” This is admirable. 
One sentence in AUsop’s book, given as Coleridge’s, is worth 
quoting: “ By priest I mean a man who, holding the scourge 
of power in his right hand, and a Bible translated by author¬ 
ity in the other, doth necessarily cause the Bible and the scourge 
to be associated ideas, and so produces that temper of mind 
that leads to infidelity, — infidelity which, judging of revela¬ 
tion by the doctrines and practices of established churches, 
honors God hy rejecting Ghy'isV'' 

December 19th. — I spent the evening at the Athenaium, 
and was industrious, for I wrote letters to Mrs. Clarkson, gi v- 
ing her an account of the Wordsworths, also of Coleridge’s 
" Letters.” I am going to send Mrs. Clarkson a present of 
Lamb’s Works, — a memorial that I owed my acquaintance 
with Lamb to her. 

From H. C. R. to Mr. Masquerier. 

2 Plowdejst Buildings, Temple, December 22; 1836. 

i feel that I ought to communicate to you any incident of 
importance in my unimportant life. I have at length reluc¬ 
tantly, and against my own judgment, yielded to my friends 
and resolved to give up my chambers at Lady Day. You have 
contributed to bring me to this determination, for you, like 
others, have said, “ How uncomfortable you must be, living 
alone in chambers ! ” How, in fact, I have never been un¬ 
comfortable, but have enjoyed myself, and only yielded to 
others under a notion that perhaps I should soon feel what 
others suppose I already feel. It is curious to recollect tliat I 
have always been troubled at every change in my mode of liv¬ 
ing. I have always said : '' I shall never be so well off as I 
have been ” ; and yet, in fact, when settled, I have generally 
been better than before. So was it when I went to Germany, 
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— SO when I came back, — so when I connected myself with 
Walter, — so when I went to and retired from the bar, &c., 
&c. And yet I cannot help fearing still, — I have this in 
common with E-oiissean (we have nothing else in common), — 
that, as he says, he never regretted the past, but was always 
very anxious about the future. I have three months to pre¬ 
pare myself. That’s one comfort. And part of that time 
will be spent in trying to impart amusement and receive profit 
from the society of my friends in the North. I set out for 
Wordsworth’s on Wednesday morning. I shall remain with 
him a few weeks ; and I shall take advantage of the being 
without a home to make another foreign trip, — the last, prob¬ 
ably. I mean to go to Barron Field * in April, and after ac¬ 
companying him into Spain, I mean to go either to Italy or 
Greece. I do not intend being absent more than a year. And 
then, — why, then, my grand climacteric will be approaching, 
and I must try to ward off the enemy by strength, if I can 
call up any, — if not, summon patience to endure pain. In 
the mean while let us hope that you and Madame will, like me, 
be meeting the approach of years with all practicable cheerful¬ 
ness. An impertinent fellow 1 ” I hear Madame exclaim, “ to 
compare me with himself. We are chickens to him, love 1 We 
are not between sixty and seventy, nor anything like it 11 ” 
That is true, and ought to enter into all calculations concern¬ 
ing the probabilities of life. It is equally true that hitherto 
I have had less cause of complaint. By the by, I am Just now 
become again rheumatic. I am like Mother Cole, full of aches. 
My journey to Eydal Mount will do me no good, I fear. But 
then, if the disease continue, it will furnish an additional rea¬ 
son for travelling southward. I lost my former and worse 
rheumatism there. Why should I not also lose the new one ? 

Adieu, and a merry Christmas to you both ! With my best 
compliments to all those who honor me by recollecting me. 

JDecemler 28d. — Travelled to Manchester in the “ Tele¬ 
graph ” coach. Travelled more rapidly than ever before, — 
going about 180 miles in one day. The great rapidity of the 
motion had, I believe, an effect on my spirits, for I felt no 
ennui, although the coach was ill built, and did not allow of 
my taking a comfortable nap. I had no companionable fellow- 
traveller, and the cold was so intense, that the breath of the 
passengers, being congealed on the glass, formed a blind which 

* Then Judge at Gibraltar. 
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p6rp6tual ‘wiping’ could not effectually remove. ^Ve left L 
don at half past five, and at half past eight were safely lod< 
at the Star, at Manchester. 

Decemher 25th, — Having brealdasted, I set out (from K 
dal, which I reached yesterday evening) at eight, and arri^ 
at Hydal at about half past ten. I was set down at a su 
house at the foot of Rydal Hill, kept by a Mrs. Atkins. H 
I found a hre in the sitting-room intended for me, I was 
pected last night. Mrs. Wordsworth had left tea and su; 
for me ; and I saw an omen of comfort in these lodgings 
the agreeable countenance of my landlady. Without wait, 
to dress, I ran up to the Wordsworths, from whom I hac 
very kind reception. They approve of my plan of spendi 
my mornings alone. We dined — as they do usually here 
very early. One is the dinner-hour. The rest of the day 
spent within, except that Wordsworth and I took a walk 
yond Dr. Arnold’s house with the Doctor himself. 

Remj^ — This year’s visit to Wordsworth, at a season wL 
most persons shun the lakes, was succeeded by many othe 
Indeed there were few interruptions until old age and den 
put an end to this and other social enjoyments. The custc 
began in consequence of a pressing invitation by Mrs. Won 
worth, who stated — and T have no reason to doubt her p 
feet sincerity — that she believed it would promote his heali 
my buoyant spirits,” to borrow his own words, having 
cheering effect on him. I gladly accepted the invitation, b 
insisted on this condition, — that lodgings should be taken J 
me in the neighborhood of Eydal Mount. In these lodging! 
was to sleep and breakfast; the day I was to spend with t 
Wordsworths, and I was to return in the evening to mj^ loc 
ings and a fire and a milk supper. I soon became known 
the neighborhood, and was considered as one of the fami] 
The family then consisted, besides themselves, of Miss Wore 
worth (Dorothy, — the sister Emily ” of the poems, and o 
companion in the Swiss tour) ; but already her health li 
broken down. In her youth and middle age she stood 
somewhat the same relation to her brother William as do 
Mary Lamb to her brother Charles. In her long illness, s 
was fond of repeating the favorite small poems of her brotlu 
as well as a few of her own. And this she did in so sweet 
tone as to be quite pathetic. 

The temporary obscurations of a noble mind can nev 
^ Written in 1853. 

10 
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obliterate the recollections of its inherent and essential wo 
There are two fine lines in Goethe’s Tasso,” which occur 
petually to my mind, and are peculiarly applicable here, 
can give them only in this shape : — 

These are not phantoms bred within the brain; 

I know they are eternal, for they are.” 

Wordsworth’s daughter Dora — JDorina, as I called hei 
way of distinction — was . in somewhat better health t 
usual, but generally her state of health was a subject of a 
ety. She was the apple of her father’s eye. Mrs. Wo 
worth was what I have ever known her ; and she will ever 
I have no doubt, while life remains, perfect of her kind, 
did not know her when she was the phantom of delig 
But ever since I have known her she has been 

“ A perfect woman nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command.” 

Because she is so admirable a person, there is little to sa;) 
her in detail. 

The servants have been generally the same since I 1: 
known the family. The females excellent. One man-serv. 
James, I shall be able to characterize with more effect h 
after. 

[The feeling with which Mr. Robinson’s visit was looked 
year after year at Rydal Mount is shown in many letters, f 
two of which a few words may be given here : All look 
vrard to your arrival,” writes Quillinan, as to the holly-brai 
without which no Christmas will be genuine.” — “I al'w 
sing the same song, — no Crabb, no Christmas ! But you 
come about the 18th of December. That is settled.”] 

December 26th. — What I have to say of to-day will pr 
bly be an anticipation of my days during my stay here, 
read in bed for a couple of hours, for I awoke early. I 
within, —^not till dinner-time, as it happened, for about tw 
Mrs. Wordsworth, passing in a gig, proposed my taking Wc 
worth out. I called on him, and we had a fine dry walk al 
Grasmere Lake, crossed the stream at the head, and retin 
on the western side. I stayed at Rydal Mount, as I genei 
shall do, the rest of the day, and in the dark hour I wa 
out with Wordsworth to Ambleside, —the excuse, to ask! 
paper. We returned to our tea at six, and at nine I c 
home, having ordered a fire in my bedroom, at w^hich I sal 
twelve, and then read in bed till one. Such will probabl 

* Afterwards Mrs. Quillinan. 
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my liio for tlio next fow My kind aiid a land 

lady niakos nio nxot‘lIt*nt t<‘aat ; ! havr iu\ f i , a:;-! l 

ham has i>i‘ou providtni by Mra. \\ ords\<»nrtla In fb> * .* a/ i 

1 take a. iuors(‘l of broaci and !iam, t<‘ k«‘»‘|« »'ti dt*- * - I * -d 
Sucdi is luv home' lilt*. I have u small, rafli«*i‘ du . 
room, iK'ar tlu* road; it has tlie ad\aufa'*‘ »»! fh- ‘ j, 
Keswick paasiu^jj; lhns‘ days a week (it aam** thr 10.110^-' ' " 

A cottaito like apartmimt, very etaufortabh* ; u Mutdar oi'-lr«‘oiu 
hehiud. Ida* this i am to pa\, Mr^. \Vi»rdsworlh 4.1} lo a 
week, and d .s*. (> r/. for tin*. I must lud, houion*, ihiif 

I spent two hours this monun,^: in lookimt t»ver thoir *»l 

Charles Lamb’s which Wordsworth did not clioose fo ariid t** 
TaHburd for publication. dTuna' are Hcvcrul iuo.hI dobelitlttl 
letters, which one n^onds not to he abh' tt» print iiimiotli.irrl.. 
There are also souu^ whiidi Wtaalsworth will allow lur f * 
copy in part, and sonui from whieh n<»tcs may br takm. 

JJecemher'JStli.- A day of iminttoTuptod ipart on|M\iieiif 
I read in Sout.hev’s “t*owpt‘r,” and continued l.auilot !« ;fM . 
till one. Aft.cr iliniK'r I chatted with Wordauuih 
reh((^^ a.ud bi'twaam thrta* and fair \\c act out tor a walk, icf 
withstanding tlu^ bad w(*athcr, for it iia<l rained all the no’iu 
in<^, and threatened to rain ayain. We left a iue...e‘e af It' 
Arnold’s hous(‘, and stI'lvlhni tni to the short* »»f WiirhiuifUt 
The an^ry clouds left I^unydaln Ihkcs a prand ubjeet, lUMr-" 
grand, perha.[)S, surrounded by black storm} ehmd't, than dla 
mined by tlu^ sun. 

December '2Ufh,'—\ woke <*iirly and read in bed t'rabt^rW 
It did not imu^h intm’cst me. I take no pleji.HUn in 
Crabbe’s unpoid.Ieal rejiresentat ions of human life. And flion h 
no one (‘an dispute t.ha.t lu' hud a powerful pen, and e** d i 
truthfully port.ra.y what iu^ saw, ycd he had an e\e <.nl} foi fli * 
sad ri‘alit.i(‘S of bde. As Mrs. Larhauld said to me nrue, * « e 
ago, “ I shall lann'r lu^ tir{‘d of CoMsmithki ‘ {>e irrl* *! \ ill i *- 
— I shall never look again into (‘rahhe's ‘ Xhila o* ‘ In ! . 1. 
this impn'Hsion is HO strong, that I hav(' inner re.id hu itf*r 
wa.)rks, and know little about thmu,” 
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CHAPTER XIL 

1836. 

J AFUARY Sd.—ki chiircli. Dr. Arnold preached an i 
sive discourse, which excited feelings in me too seri 
be more than adverted to here. The subject was a reco 
of the seeming contradictions of passages implying th^ 
will listen, and will not listen, to the prayers addressed i 
But he could not unravel the knot which no divine ha 
unravelled, that without grace no one can pray, and yei 
is to be imparted to those only who duly ask for it. T 
grace is granted only to those who have it already, 
should prize the OEdipus that would solve this riddl 
January 7th .—After an early luncheon I walked 
and partly drove, with Wordsworth to Elleray, the res 
of Lady Farquhar and Mr. Hamilton, the property of 
sor Wilson. It stands above Windermere, and enjoys 
wide view of the lake, which I next morning saw, thou^ 
advantageously, through a mist. We had a very ag 
afternoon. On our walk Wordsworth was remarkably el 
and felicitous in his praise of Milton. He spoke of the ' 
dise Regained ” as surpassing even the “ Paradise Lc 
perfection of execution, though the theme is far below 
demanding less power. He spoke of the description 
storm in it as the finest in all poetry; and he point 
some of the artifices of versification by which Milton pr 
so great an effect, — as in passages like this : — 

“ Pininp: atrophy, 

Marasmus, and wide-wasting; pestilence, 

Dropsies, and asthmas, and joint-racking rheums.” 

In which the powder of the final rheums is heightened 
atrophy and pestilence. Wordsworth also praised, hi 
equally, ^‘Samson Agonistes.” He concurred, he said 
Johnson in this, that it had no middle^ but the beginnii 
end are equally sublime. 

January 8th. —An agreeable forenoon. Mrs. Word 
came at tw^elve, and with her I drove home. I dined w: 


imil SHKLLKY.— ArriiUitHtUAl’IIV M i.ULMI H. 

won' Touch, \nit they il'ul not rc4rinn thr^iv .t of jt. ai * % 
(‘roist' of Whi.a'uiNli habits. Wo t.ilkod 1 hr P »a..i 

cortaiuly talks mon'fro(‘I\ than I r\trho.inia i), h. f .;!,. ^ ^ul 
iVoin th(' }u*a<i iua.4<'r of ,so »o,n‘at an i'.-’aahli. iaa* nf a i« • ' - 
Srhool (whoro, 1 h<-liovo. tlinv aiv .‘ItHi |.u|ala, tin i a a !. 
<‘aut. sir'll of tlu* tinios. '!‘fa' Ihiotor i’Wo Ih* mho of fhr » . iiu 
inors in tlu' lanuion rih\<*rsit\. Ho has. howtaor, t»'|Oi ! * J 
that la' shall ho at lihorty to ivihr to flinstauii!} a* a yMarm 
of iliv'iuo truth, not a nna'c* hohoint' of |thiloao|*ln. l*ur |io 
says diristiauity shall Ih' ivfoiwl to in a vuu that -Hhall oltnol 
iu»' soot whatovor. Tho Uoiior i'\|a‘i‘ssod (hut that v\fiH 
Suuila.v) an opinicui apiinst tho Satan i»t Milfon, llo fhinka 
ilu^ Satan too// o(h/ a oiiuraotor ; ho' is not mauinh ot a 
not tho |H‘rsonihoation of Kvil. Anti tlu' h|:hf lH-f\\oou flio 
rohollious and ohodii'ut. aujr^tds rosc'inhlos tot* nnioh t!io ^ar *»! 
the Chants in Cha't'k Mytholop:y. 

JitiUKtry KHh. * lu'ad tho nt»t('s tt» Sliolh'v’s “ \hil% 

as wc'll as, ht'rt' and lhi‘n\ hit.s oi* his pootry. Hi atiiri ni 3 i 
vtU'V' ri'pnlsivt*. 77/0 (hul la* tlt'uios .st'taio? to ho, all or aii, flio 
(hnl of i ho supt'rst it ions. I suspoot tiiat lio liaa ho* u -ordfy 
of tlu‘ fault' ot' whioh 1 tiiai I ha\t‘ all m\ hh' horn rirJt\, 
thouj^’h not to t h(‘Sana* o\t i'ut as ho, ot intomno that Hu!* * ui 
ho no t.ruth hohind tin* palpa!>lo talsohoud > pr<'prund*d 
Ho' draws in oia* of his notes a pniurt' ot ( hri imuil’t., »'t’ 
niHuu', h(' sums up tho ('hrisfian dortriin*.*. and ni att h a uny, 
t.hat, pt'rhapH \Vor<lsworth would ha\ : “ I Ins I ilrJirhinr n i 
nuio.h as Sln'lh'V, hut that i.H iudy tho oarioafuro anti htnh*s*|no 
of Cdiristianity/’ TIuto is niuoh uuw tlolpditful |Mali\ in 
Sholh'v. 

JaiiiKtrif ioth. It. may i>o worth montittiauK. that W'oids 
worth lias hiiust'lf intimattsl, what many other fra-nds ha\o 
d<»no, t,ha.(. I oundit> to loavi* in writhnu if not m\:.elf puhledi, 
Honu‘ ao<*ount. of iny lito. Ho is a sovtua* ami fa* talaai , pid ‘r, 
a,nd his n'oomnauuljition i.s hy far tlio na*st cm^mra -ni ’ I 
ri'coivod. It. has tin* na*ro woiu'ht* hoism 4* la* ha. ir 

st.raininr: opinions on tho liiuitri to h«‘ set tt» tin* reprf:f .ai «4 
a.ni‘odot(‘S a,nd Ha* puhlioation of letters. H«* ha*, 
prais«*d my aia*o(iot(*s <if Wdoland, and ha\s I shotdd d«» wi ll !»* 
^iv(* an aooount of (hK*th(\ 

Wh)rds\vorth’s o(»nvorsation has hem '!-or\ mfjrritiU " 
and had I not. so liad a momoin, that a few latui s snflit r f.» 
.a..-.n f i. i 1 ...ado a....,.* .. i 
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Mariner ” being written in Devonshire when he and Coleridge 
were together. It was intended for the Monthly Magazine, 
and was to pay the expenses of a journey. It was to have 
been a joint work, but Wordsworth left the execution to Cole¬ 
ridge, after suggesting much of the plan. The idea of the 
crime was suggested by a book of travels, in which the super¬ 
stition of the sailors with regard to the albatross is mentioned. 
Wordsworth wrote many of his lyrical ballads at the same 
time. Coleridge wrote the first four lines of We are Seven.” 

January 15th, — Having had no walk yesterday, Words¬ 
worth was with me early this morning to walk to Ambleside, 
in spite of the snow, and I found a snow scene quite pleasant 
in this mountainous country. At five I accompanied Words¬ 
worth to Dr. Arnold’s. I had sent the Doctor Professor Mal¬ 
den’s address of the Senate to the Council of the London 
University, which he warmly praised. Wordsworth had also 
spoken well of it. 

January 17th, — After church to-day an agreeable chat with 
Dr. Arnold. The following are some notes of what he said : 

The atonement is a doctrine which has its foundation in that 
consciousness of unworthiness and guilt which arises from an 
upright self-examination. AU the orthodox doctrines are war¬ 
ranted by a humble spirit, and all that is best in our moral 
nature. There is internal evidence for aU these doctrines, 
which are a source of happiness. And the difficulty of com¬ 
prehending the mysteries of the Gospel is no sufficient reason 
for rejection. It is not necessary to define with precision the 
doctrines thus received, and the Church of England has en¬ 
cumbered itself by needless and mischievous attempts at ex¬ 
planation. The Athanasian Creed is one of these unhappy 
excrescences. Nor does the idea of the personality of the 
Spirit come with such authority, or claim so imperiously our 
adoption, as the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. The thought 
that an infinitely pure being can receive satisfaction from the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, and accept them as a satisfaction for 
the sins of the guilty, is declared by Coleridge to be an out¬ 
rage on common sense. It is a hard saying, nor can I explain 
it to my satisfaction. I leave this as an awful mystery I am 
not called on to solve. Coleridge used to declare that the be¬ 
lief in miracles is not a necessary part of a Christian’s creed \ 
but this is contrary to the express and uniform declaration of 
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and certainty whicli men suppose they have as to the laws of 
Nature.” 

Jaiviiary 26th. — I wish I could here write down all that 
Wordsworth has said about the Sonnet lately, or record here 
the fine fourteen lines of Milton’s Paradise Lost,” which he 
says are a perfect sonnet without rhyme, and essentially one in 
unity of thought. Wordsworth does not approve of uniformly 
closing the second quatrain with a full stop, and of giving a 
turn to the thought in the terzines. This is the Italian mode ; 
Milton lets the thought rim over. He has used both forms in¬ 
differently. I prefer the Italian form. Wordsworth does not 
approve of closing the sonnet with a couplet,* and he holds it 
to be absolutely a vice to have a sharp turning at the end with 
an epigrammatic point. He does not, therefore, quite approve 
of the termination of Cowper’s Sonnet to Romney,” — 

“ Nor couldst thou sorrow see 
While I was Hayley’s guest and sat to thee.” 

January 27th. — Dined at Mr. Parry’s, at Grasmere. The 
Arnolds, Lutwidges, Captain Graves, &c. At night the Doctor 
accompanied me back. We walked over Old Corricption, — 
for so the Doctor has christened in derision the original road 
between Rydal and Keswick. The first new road he has named 

Bit-by-bit Reform,” and the beautiful road by the lake, 
“ Radical Reform.” We found Old Corruption here, as else¬ 
where, perilous; and by night might have broken our necks in it. 

January 29th. — I am sorry to recollect that the next page, 
if ever filled by me, will probably record my departure from 
this most delightful residence. By the by, I overheard Words¬ 
worth say last night to the Doctor, that I had helped him 
through the winter, and that he should gratefully recollect it 
as long as he had any memory 1 1 Wordsworth speaks highly 
of the author of Com Law Rhymes.” He says : None of 
us have done better than he has in his best, though there is 
a deal of stuff arising from his hatred of existing things. Like 
Byron, Shelley, &c., he looks on much with an evil eye.” 
Wordsworth likes his later writings the best, and mentioned 
the Ranter ” as containing some fine passages. Elliott has 
a fine eye for nature. He is an extraordinary man. 

January Slst. — It occurs to me that I have not noticed as 
I ought Wordsworth’s ans'wer to the charge that he never 
quotes other poems than his own. In fact, I can testify to 
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You know how I love and quote not only Shakespean 
Milton, but Cowper, Burns, &c.; as to some of the later ^ 
I do not quote them because I do not love them. Er 
works of mere taste there is this material circumstance,— 
came too late. My taste was formed, for I was forty-five 
they appeared, and we cannot after that age love new tl 
New impressions are difficult to make. Had I been yoi 
should have enjoyed much of them, I do not doubt.” 

FehriLary 1st. —I left Eydal about eleven o’clock. ( 
my friends I took leave with feelings of great tendernes 
esteem for them all being greatly raised dmdng this 
agreeable visit. I will here add a note or two of Wordsw 
conversation. Talking of dear Charles Lamb’s very st 
habit of quizzing, and of Coleridge’s incorrectnesses in 
Wordsworth said he thought that much of this was owi 
a sckool-hahit. Lamb’s veracity was unquestionable in all 
tors of a serious kind; he never uttered an untruth eith 
profit or through vanity, and certainly never to injure o 
Yet he loved a quizzing lie, a fiction that amused him 
good joke, or an exercise of wit.* In Coleridge there ’ 
sort of dreaminess, which would not let him see things as 
\tere. He would talk about his own feelings and recolle 
and intentions in a way that deceived others, but he wa 
deceived himself. I am sure,” said Wordsworth, ^^th 
never formed a plan of ^ Christabel,’ or knew what was 
its end, and that he merely deceived himself when he the 
as he says, that he had had the idea quite clearly in his 
In my childhood,” continued Wordsworth, I was very 
ward and moody. My mother, who was a superior w< 
used to say she had no anxieties about any of her childn 
cept William. She was sure he would turn out an extr 
nary man,—and she hoped a good man, but she was r 
sure of that.” 

February 2d. —From Kendal I proceeded through SI 
to Leeds, where I spent two evenings with my Yorl 
friends. It was at this time that I first saw Wickstee< 
Unitarian minister there, — a man I at once took a fan 
He is the son of an early friend of William Hazlitt, —th< 
home acquaintance I ever heard Hazlitt warmly praise. 
Wicksteed I have heard Archdeacon Hare speak in ten 
warm praise, calling him a Christian, whether or not a 
tarian. 

^ See liis letter to Manning, Vol. I. p. 254, “ Lamb’s Works.” 
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H. C. R TO Benecke. 

2 Plowden Buildings, March 2, 1836. 

Every sentence of your letter is weighty, and would allow 
of a distinct notice from me. But the result of your various 
remarks on our English theologians is the renewal of a very 
old impression of the inherent and essential diversity in our 
English and your German mode^ of contemplating the great 
matters of religious philosophy. I say modes, not substance. 
For, since there is nothing national in the great topics which 
such philosophy involves, it would seem that there ought not 
to be so great a difference in the works of the several authors, 
— the great authors of the two languages. I do not at all 
wonder that you do not relish any of our writers, even of the 
highest reputation. It is ascribable to the same cause that 
renders the great masters of German thought unenjoyable by 
English readers. It is remarkable, that since the great change, 
introduced only by Kant, in your philosophical studies, not one 
single book has yet attracted the attention of our scholars or 
soi-disant thinkers. Of the metaphysicians, scarcely a book has 
even been translated. A few congenial minds (Coleridge, for 
instance) have announced that there is a something worth 
knowing; but the mass care little about it. It is only in con¬ 
nection with religion that an attempt has been made to draw 
attention to your great men. I have heard of a translation of 
the first volume of JSTeander’s “ Church History ’’; and also of 
a work of Schleiermacher on St. Luke; but I believe both have 
Mien dead-born from the press. It is asserted by our Church¬ 
men, that German theology is either crypto-infidelity, or mys¬ 
tical fanaticism. Every attempt to recommend the Gospel to 
thinkers by the slightest departure from the authorized inter¬ 
pretation is received with scorn. Probably you have heard of 
the very recent clamor raised by the Tory High Churchmen at 
Oxford against a Dr. Hampden, on the g'ound of his being a 
Socinian. Now, I have been informed by a young clergyman, 
whom I know to be a serious believer in the orthodox doctrines, 
that his Bampton Lectures, which profess to treat of the rela¬ 
tion of the scholastic philosophy to the Scripture, contain the 
most explicit and solemn assertion of the Doctor’s belief in the 
doctrine of the Trinity; but he admonishes the clerical student 
to study the Scriptures more than the school-men. He insinu¬ 
ates his reoret that nhiirehmen have rvvAtmmprl tn ha micaa hA- 
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teries, as they are, objects of reverential faith and adc 
have tried to define and ascertain exactly what they infei 
have been meant, though it has not been expressed. ] 
by, did I ever mention to you the famous Oxford Convc 
a year ago, on the subject of matriculation'? If I did, 
me the repetition ; if 1 did not, you will be interested 
I have to mention. On a matriculation at Oxford, the 
man is forced to declare his “ unfeigned assent to every 
and thing contained in the Thirty-Nine Articles^ This h£ 
been a theme of reproach and derision, and therefore a pi 
was made to substitute a declaration to this effect : T1 
subscriber is a member of the Church of England, as fai 
yet understands its doctrines ; that he will obey its pr 
and conform to its rites, during his period of study at tl 
versity; and that he will labor to understand its doctrine 
he may become an intelligent member of the Church. Tl 
rejected with angry violence by five out of six; aU the c 
clergymen coming up to vote !!! And these are the peoj 
really feel contempt for German theology and German i 
phy ! .... To return to the gxeat difference between oi 
lish and youi’ German habits of thought. I am most 
impressed with the conviction, that your profounder think 
writers are beyond the comprehension of ^ts, because the 
ing faculty is left with us in a half-uncultivated state, 
ever lies deeper than ordinary logic is out of our reach, 
we even concur in the result, the intellectual process is v 
ferent. And I never meet with a German book of the ! 
order in which I do not find a something at which I s 
a loss, — a thought I caniiot be sure I thoroughly c 
hend. It was so in the study of your preface, in whic' 
was at the same time so much that I heartily relisl 

cause I fancied I understood it.Herr von H 

who was here last year, said everywhere that the pret 
of the English clergy to retain their Church in a c 
where they barely formed a tenth of the population was 
ject of astonishment to all the thinking Protestants 
many. 

I am gratified by your obliging proposal to me to rej: 
visit to Heidelberg. Be assured that if my health coni 
shall not delay many years a renewal of the pleasure. 
Of all the friends I have, there is no one from whon 
religious doctrines asserted with so strong an impressior 
part that they deserve adoption. 
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March 12th. — I dined at the Athena3um with Sheil, and 
accompanied him to the Lyceum, where Liston afforded us a 
hearty laugh. He also played capitally an old coachman in 
another piece, but hardly better than young Mathews did a 
young coachee. This young man, whom 1 saw for the lirst 
time, promises to rival his father. His activity in dancing and 
singing is marvellous. The Tarantella dance and a Neapolitan 
song were delightful. 

i\£ay 6th. — An interesting day. Landor and Kenyon break¬ 
fasted with me, and they enjoyed each other’s company, and I 
thcit of both. They are very opposite characters. We did not 
break up till past two, and yet of a long-continued and varied 
conversation, I cannoi* now recollect a word. This is the water 
spilled that cannot be gathered. Yet water so sjjilled often 
fructifies. But not when it falls on exhausted soil! Heigh-ho 1 
I walked out with Landor, and, pour passer le temps^ we went 
into the National Gallerj^ There he amused me by his odd 
judgments of pictures. A small Correggio, with the frame, ho 
values at 14 5. The “Lazarus” would be cheap at anything 
below £ 20,000. 

May 6ih. — Went to the play at Co vent Garden. The pit 
is reduced to 2 5 ., and the audience are reduced in like manner. 
I enjoyed Power more than any actor 1 have seen for a long 
time. Except Farren, I know none so jicrfcct. He is the most 
delightful Irishman imaginable. He contrives to bo the Irish 
peasant with perfect truth, — a droll, aUcctionate, rattling, 
drunken creature, and yet there is an air of gentility about 
him which distinguishes him from every other comic actor 
I am acquainted with. He is a man of talents too. I am 
told his travels in America are exceedingly well written, 
and show a spirit of observation and sagacity, and a power 
of description, creditable to an established writer. He played 
this evening Teddy the Tiler, and in “ O’Flanagan and the 
Fairies.” 

May 8th .—In the evening called at Talfourd’s. He was 
gone to dine with Lord Melbourne. I knew I’alfourd wiicn lie 
was a young man studying the law, unable to follow the pro¬ 
fession but by earning money as a reporter, and in other ways. 

* He has now so risen that he dines with the Prime Minister. 
I must add that a more upright and honorable man never ex¬ 
isted. A generous friend, and on nublic matters a sound and 
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H. C, E. TO Wordsworth. 

8tli May, 

I felt much obliged by your kind reception of my 
letter. I do not mean to revert to the subject of the r 
merits or demerits of Dissenters, but I deem a Dissentir 
cation highly favorable to integrity and veracity. I 
say decidedly (speaking of the lower classes especially' 
though less amiable, they are more honest than those o 
own class of the Establishment. In regard to this a ve 
cient lesson was taught me in my youth, while a sort o 
persecution — that of contempt — was in universal pe 
tion in our country towns. ^‘Father, why are you not 
poration-man ? You are richer than Mr. Jackson.”—■ 
dear, I cannot; nobody can be of the Corporation wh( 
not take the sacrament in church.” — Well, and why < 
refuse 1 Should you do any harm to any one by taki 
sacrament 1 ” — ‘‘To nobody but myself, — except to yo 
haps.” — “ How to me 1 ” — “ People would say, ‘ He 
son of a man who pretended to believe what he did not 1 
merely to get a vote for a member of Parliament, and s 
haps, get a place.’ ” 

I am quite sure of the salutary effects of the habit oi 
rity forced on Dissenters formerly. The Test and Corp( 
Acts forced the Dissenters into a sort of hostility agair 
Church. The repeal of those laws has akeady prodi 
formal separation of the three bodies amongst the Diss 
They would be quite annihilated by their admission 
Universities. The worst enemies to the Church are the 
have no religion whatever, and pretend to belong to it, 
from political motives. What with the fanatics of fa 
the Calvinistic evangelicals (to whom belongs my friei 
your admirer) and the fanatics of High-Church formal: 
the persecutors of Dr. Hampden, for instance, — and tl 
pie who want to save their pockets and plunder the C 
merely from mercenary motives, the wise and consci( 
Churchman will recognize conscientious and liberal Disi 
as enemies far less dangerous. Indeed, they ought not 
enemies at aU. 

May 16th. — A party at Miss Eogers’s in the o'* 
Among those present were Milman, Lyell, and Sydney 
With the last-named I chatted for the first time. His 
like face is a sort of promise of a good thing when 1 
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but open his lips. He says nothing that from an indiffer¬ 
ent person -would be recollected. The new British and Foreign 
Review was spoken of as being set up by a rich man, — Beau¬ 
mont. Hitherto,” said Sydney Smith, it was thought that 
Lazarus, not Dives, should set up a Review. The Edinburgh 
Review was -written by Lazzaroni.” He added, “ It has done 
good.” I said I disliked it for its persecution of Wordsworth. 
“ By the by,” said Sydney Smith, “ I never saw Wordsworth 
look so well, — so reverend.” And yet one fancies that a poet 
should be always young, Wordsworth was present this evening. 
I noticed that several persons seenied to look at him askant, as 
if the poet were some outlandish animal. 

May 26th. — With a party of friends, — Wordsworth, Lan- 
dor, my brother, the JaSfeys, &c., &c., — I attended the first 
performance of Talfourd’s Ion,” at Covent Garden. The 
success complete. Ellen Tree and Macready were loudly ap¬ 
plauded, and the author had every reason to be satisfied. 
After the performance he gave a supper, largely attended 
by actors, lawyers, and dramatists. I sat by Miss Tree, and 
near Miss Mitford. Talfourd’s health ” was given by 
Macready, whose health Talfourd proposed after returning 
thanks. 

May 31st —Words worth introduced me to Strickland Cook- 
son, whom I saw many years ago, but had forgotten. 

Rem.^ — I now place him in the very first line of friends. 
He is one of the most able and safe counsellors, and shares 
■with Edwin Field the confidence of the religious body to which 
they belong. Cookson was nominated by Wordsworth as his 
executor, by my desire and in my place. Among other excel¬ 
lences he has, in my estimation, this, — a due veneration for 
Wordsworth, without any superstitious fondness. In judg¬ 
ment among our common friends, I do not know his equal. 
In matters of law reform he takes an active part, as well as 
Edwin Field. 

June 2Jf.th. —I rose early, and copied some curious marginal 
notes by Coleridge in Lightfoot’s works. They are pious and 
reverential in thought, though sometimes almost comic in ex¬ 
pression. He regrets that Lightfoot should 'paw the sacred 
mysteries, — an admirable expression, and one that came from 
Coleridge’s heart, and might well continue to be employed. 

Rem.'\ — It was at the very commencement of the Bible 
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pamphlet about them, that I heard a word fall from Coleridge, 
more profound and significantly true than any I have since 
heard. Ay, sir, there can be no doubt that these are good 
men, very good men, who are so zealous in widely spreading 
these societies. It is a pity they want sagacity enough to 
foresee that in sending the Bible thus everywhere among the 
uninstructed and the reprobate, they will be propagating, in¬ 
stead of the old idolatry^ a new hihliolatryP 

Will the forthcoming volume of the “ Table-talk ” contain a 
wiser word than the above'? Perhaps not an acuter than 
those in the following : “ That is not goodness,” said Coleridge 
in my presence, to some one who was urging rather a com¬ 
monplace and sentimental morality, — “ that is not goodness, 
but should be called goodyness''’ 

A proposal was made to me by my friends, the Masqueriers, 
to join them in a tour in Wales. This I gladly accepted, and 
I set out on the 19th of July, and returned on the 6th of 
September. 

August 28th. — (Bristol.) After an hour’s stroll, I found 
myself at the Lewin’s Mead Chapel. A most respectable¬ 
looking building and congregation. Dr. Lant Carpenter per¬ 
formed the devotional pai’t of the service with great effect. 
His countenance, voice, and manner quite saintlike. Mr. Ac¬ 
ton, of Exeter, preached the sermon. 

August 29th. — I called on Joseph Cottle, residing in a neat 
house with his maiden sister. I was expected, and the Cottles 
were prepared to show me every attention. I declined an in¬ 
vitation to dinner, but spent the evening with them. And I 
rendered him a service by strengthening him in his resolution 
to disregard all objections to his printing in his forthcoming 

Recollections of Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, <fec.,” the 
letter of Coleridge to Mr. Wade, giving an account of his sad 
habit of opium-eating. This letter was given to Cottle by 
Coleridge, with the express injunction to publish it after his 
death as a warning. Equally clear was it to me that Cottle 
had not a right merely, but that it was his duty, to make 
known that De Quincey, in the generosity of youth, had given 
Coleridge £ 300. But I advised him to give the facts as they 
were, without the account he had drawn up respecting ob¬ 
jections. He afterwards published a work, — more than a 
mere copy of the first, — and in this he published a letter of 
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tniu’ht himself a It was from his Malvt*m 

tliat, in isos, Amyot anti I, fatii'ued witli the stet^p 
(. of (»iu* t»f these hills, amustni <>ursrlv<*s hy tlu' 

‘‘ If lu't'ilH tht* of clti-o 

I’o know that I >hall t'\rr rmoh tht* ttiji.” 

netwithstaiulinjjc this weuktu‘.ss, .Joseph <\»tth* was a 
y, and indtu'd t‘\eellt*nt, man. F<»r his p(u*m cmtitled 
<4 .VlfriHr’ Ids tVieiuls ealhsl him tin' ri'ij^ieithn 
7/.* On a sul»setpu‘nl. visit to Out tie, I was shown a hd.- 
V Ot>h*ridL;‘t* t>n th' futnn' siatta with a Htn>ie4 luniriu.i!^ 
si the idea, of efenuil snilerin.12:. INdth* also rt*ad tarn 
<\>U*rid_iijt', in which \Vt»rdswnrlh’s 'FniL^edy is ealhsl ‘*ah» 
*ly wontha-ftd."’ 1 du' puhlieation of this Tntm'dy in tlm 
olunu'of Wnnlswortlds works did not jnstity thisjudi^'* 
in pnhlie, opinion. It htis not. he(*n notit*ed Ity any eritit% 
as I know. 

too-—dial is, a,t. Ilristol-—was livintjc oian I ht'eaim^ 
in((‘d with tlironyii Maxman, —- Fdyar. A man of ao’ 
islunt'ols and tasit*. A merchant tmot*, cnjoyimi’ woalth. 
IS t.h(' patron of Flaxmait wlam little kin>un. Adversity 
him, anti tlien, tliou‘j^li la* \sas a ('onservati\e, ami tlm 
ais wt'H' in powta*, tlnw ht'havetl, as ht' himst'lf saiti, wifii 
asity towards a political adversary, allowin'^ him to retain 
tlict' of sword htnirer on terms more liheral than eouhl 
litH'ii rt't|uired. He was an F. S. A., and possessed an 
lal dt'Lcrei' t>f andtpiurian knowh'd;.(ia 

'tt'inhi'r Rttad with no o;reat ph'asure the IFffAW- 

a dialo.LCue amon^ L. d’it'e.k’s Xoirlitii. ddu‘ nmni im 
in,a' part, was a,n t'xposure td' ilu* ft»lly of ilu* (haanau 
al vouth. 

(t'uiht'r .-/**/. —R('atI ll. Hnlwt'Fs Idamet',” which I 
ht. wist' and inst.ruc.tivc'. I copy two sentt'nces respectim*: 
jvt'rnment. of honis Flnlipia* : “ Kvery man i.s nnd<*r tln^ 
:ua', not, of tlu* eircnmsiama's which placed him in a par 
r situation, hut, ofllu' eircumsianet's w hieh re.sultt'd fnan 
Ht' then pointedly i*(‘mnrks that, owiiiLC his thi'one {tt tln^ 
*, liouis Fhilippt* wtndd ht' incessantly ealletl tm tt* yiehi 
]M'<tplt*, anti that. it. would he ditlieulf to kutnv wlu'U to 
:nitl wIk'U to rt'sisl.. I'lii-H ori'dnal hlt'mish in his tiflt' 
rt'inain ; hut Bnlwt'r adtls : “ 'rheia* is a, sear on the riml 
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once more visible and more weak ; and, in the monari 
July, the time which displays, destroys, —which expanc 
literates its defects.’’ 

November 1st. — A special meeting at the London Un 
ty, to receive from Lord Brougham a curious communic 
An old lady, upwards of eighty, has announced her int( 
of giving £5,000 to the University. She declares her 
to be the support of civil and religious liberty. She her 
a Homan Catholic. Her name is Flaherty. Lord Bror 
said, that having ascertained to his satisfaction that sb 
in the full possession of her faculties, and that she hi 
near relations having a moral claim on her, he felt no S( 
in accepting the gift. He had learned also that she spen 
little on herself and devoted a handsome income mai 
acts of beneficence. 

Eem.* — I heard afterwards that when she went to the 
to transfer the stock, she went in a hackney-coach, and t 
return so or walk, I forget which. On being remonstrate( 
for not being more attentive to her own comfort, she sa 
spent no money on herself, and hence it was that she wa 
now and then to help others, t 

H. C. R. TO H. H. Coleridge. J 

November 17, 

My dear Sir, — I return you the second volume c 

Table-talk,” which I have looked over again with rei 
pleasure and sorrow. Born among the Dissenters, and r( 
ing among them many highly esteemed friends, I regre 
you should have given permanence to so many spleneti* 
sions against them. As to the single passage which yoi 
underlined, as if it did not justify my construction, yo 
pardon my saying, which I do most conscientiously, i 
found it worse than I had imagined. Mr. Coleridge 

The only true argument, apart from Christianity, for 
criminating toleration, is that it is of no use to attempt t 
heresy or schism by persecution, unless, perhaps, by mass£ 
Now, “apart from Christianity” by no means implies th£ 
Coleridge meant that Christianity is opposed to this dis 

* Written in 1853. 

t The use made of this benefaction was to establish the well-knowi 
lierty Scholarships.” 

t Mr. Robinson particularly marked this letter as “ one of the few he 
to preserve.” 
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nntion, lait ratlu*r/* UMli'priHlfJit Iv nf thn nfrmnrnt h fur it fVoin 
<'hrist iatiii v/’ V<ai musf ha auarr that ha \Uit» raii.iiiiiiaiais 
“a tiiiaratiuu” rat hat* raaujiujH lai . ti.rtli rruiii 

nation (hail tht‘ Jolai’aliou: aiah t>f naarssit \. jnu .1 a|.|irM\r .4 
that haiii^: p(‘!'saaut (‘d \\hi«‘h is not tolarat<Mi. N<‘U, uhaf i'. 
■(hat ? lu tlu' |iraaatiin;,c paL'ja, ha iusinuatas that it a** t ha itn 
]nT(tfiir <if tin* mairistrata to puni.sli \\it!i daat!i tha fa.iali 
(M'H of (lainnahla doati'iiH*s, !t st^, tin* Koiuaui.HtH <hi} no i(|uri» 
than ihair duty in pnttinii: tha i’rofaataut t<» dtantli : f»r tiny 
aonsaiiaitiously tliink that danmutiiui folh>\\H sahistn. As li» 
tlu' only trua artxunuait a.mdnst par.saaution, that it is «»f n»» 
use, “ Of no nsa ! " u Spuniurd wtudd truh say ; “ for thraa 
hundnal yaans tlu‘ kin^s of Spain liava fomul it atfratuu! in 
Having tha kouIs of ndllioim lualar tiuar aart‘d' 

d’lu'ra ana‘ in this saina artiala, lapially palpahh* arrors. Mr. 
(ktl(a’id;Li,‘a says, “A rioht to toleration is a «'ontradiiiion in 
farms.'” II* so, a ritrld. to liliarty is a aonfradiation ; for tln^ 
famous formulary, "M'ivil and UaliLUous Iahai'f\d' niaraly 
maaiis tiiat. iu tau'lain pars«iual mattars or<*i\iI <M.naarn and 
aons<Maua(‘, tli(‘ State* must le't tha indivitlual aloua. Ihit tln^ 
most marvt'Ilous siade'Ui’e* is that iu uhiali Mr. (Ntlandm* 
allirms that, tha Popo had a ri;dit to rommami the* toan.inrt i 
of lCu,u‘laud to s<*parat(‘ from tin* Natioual t "imrah, and tu it h«d 
ayainsi, l^huam I'di/aluMh, I tliou;.dd tliat tha lihand and intrl 
h; 4 -(Mil. in ail Christian t‘hurahas uari'annaai in di.salaimina, tlui 
latti'r riii^ht, and aom*adin;j: tlu* fermm*. 

‘'1'lia UomanisI, who ai‘kuo\vlad^.''aH tlu* IhipauMtlu* lltau! <*f 
his Chun'h, cannot possibly aoimidar tha t'huraliof luudHud nn 
any Clmre’h at. all.” Mr. ('olarid^^^e*, wlum ha ntfarael this, for 
p'ot. his <iwn admirahh* and suhth* distiiu’t ion, t hat \\ «* oui*;ht m»t 
to say tlu* Churaii a/*, hut. t.lu* ('hurah m, Snphimh Mr. C(»la 
rieln’i' raf(*rs to tha naat'SHary ('ri{<*rieni, hut doe's not ya «m to 
slate' what, it, is. Ye'f., sure'lv, h«' weailei not have eiaiiiad, what 
W'arhurton so ably maintains, that t'ljurab Iv;t.abla.hmanf.s ai'e* 
franu'el tor thair utility to the* State, lU't f»i* tlu-ir trufii. 

I will re'late' an atu'adote', ubic-!i will : buu that a Ibmian 
t\’ilholia prlc'sl will ai*.knou h'diu' what, if K<T<ns, Mr. t'i»h'nd‘o\ 
on the' ‘mI of.lanuarv, IS.’II, hael ftn’;ott(an. I nut \\ilh oiu* m 
th(‘ Yah' of Liiuoarn, \v}h>, I aftaruareli fatiui, uas peipnhir fa* 
his lee'navolaiiat' an«l libe'ralit s, bain;' an anti alt ram* ait am. f. I 
sniel to him : “ All I e'oute'iul f»a' is, that a man has a rialit to 
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pause, smiled and said, If you mean this in a legal sen 
einem juristischeii Sinne), I concede it.” I replied : “I c 
mean it otherwise. It is the duty of the father, the frien 
philanthropist, and, above all, the Christian, to labor fc 
salvation of souls : but the sovereign, the magistrate 
nothing to do with it; for, if he can interfere, there w 
nothing but persecution and murder everywhere. It 
accident what each sovereign believes, and every om 
claim the same power.” — It is very true,” he exclaimc 
rejoined, “ When will you get his Holiness to subscribe ■ 
doctrine 1 Not yet,” he said, “but we shall in time 

are on the way of Reform more than the Protestants ima 

December 8tk, — I finished and sent off a letter to Land 
specting a most unwarrantable publication sent to me bj 
and entitled, “ A Satire on Satirists and Admonition to D 
ters.” The greater part is an attack on Blackwood^ and 
satirists ; but the detractor admonished is Wordsworth, ^ 
represented as an envious and selfish poet. Goethe and So 
are represented as the objects of his ill-feeling, and he is 
duced as present at the representation of “Ion,” when, 
every one else was affected, — 

“ Amid the mighty storm that swelled around, 

Wordsworth was calm, and bravely stood his ground.” 

I thought it right to remonstrate with Landor. I was p 
on the occasion.'^ There was no sign of ill-will then, noi 
of cordiality among the literary candidates for praise. 


H. C. R. TO W. S. Landor. 

2 Plowden Buildings, Temple, December 7, 
My dear Sir, — On my return from my summer’s t^ 
proceeded to Gore House to inquire about you. I there 
of your rapid transit through town, and soon after recei^ 
suspected I received, an amusing memorial of your en 
faculty of contemplating the follies of life with a fre 
cheerful aspect. For this I have to thank you ; as also 
certainly) for your Satire, which I found at the Athe 
last night. Beautiful as many parts of this little poem 
must say that it has given me pain. I hope I shall r 
found to have relied too much on vom* xmvaried kindr 
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me in stating why. This I may do with the less impropriety, 
as I feel myself personally connected with some portion of the 
offending matter. Among my obligations to Wordsworth is 
this, that I owe to him the honor of your acquaintance. Since 
then I have had the pleasure of enjoying the company of both 
of you together, when I remarked nothing but cordiality be¬ 
tween you; and now I receive from you a very bitter attack, 
not upon his writings, but upon his personal character, — a 
portion of the materials being drawn, unless I deceive myself, 
from opinions uttered by him in the freedom of unpremedi¬ 
tated conversation in my presence. Wordsworth is admonished 
as a detracter, because he does not appreciate other poets as 
they deserve. I could admit the fact without acknowledging 
the justice of its being imputed to him as a crime. It seems 
to me that the general effect of a laborious cultivation of tal¬ 
ent in any one definite form is to weaken the sense of the 
worth of other forms. This is an ordinary drawback, even on 
genius. Voltaire and Eousseau hated each other; Fielding 
despised Richardson ; Petrarch, Dante ; Michael Angelo 
sneered at Raphael. There is nothing in which Goethe is more 
the object of my admiration than in being utterly free from 
this weakness. He felt and acknowledged every kind of excel¬ 
lence. 

I have no doubt that Lord Byron intended to cause a breach 
between Southey and Wordsworth by what Coleridge happily 
terms an implement, not an invention, of malice ” ; hitherto, 
I believe, without any effect. 

One word as to the imputed plagiarism.* Had Wordsworth 
published the passage recently, since he became acquainted 
with you, without making a due acknowledgment of your hav¬ 
ing supplied the fine fancy of which he made a serious appli¬ 
cation, I should have thought this unjust on his part, and your 
anger very reasonable. But he VTote this some twelve or 
fifteen years ago ; and you, with a full knowledge, I presume, 
of the wrong, consented to overlook it, and to associate with 
him on terms of apparent cordialitj^ But with your feeling, 
I would either not have met him, or I would have told him 
what I thought. 

December 8th. — I was intenmpted last night. On perusing 
my letter, I think I have done injustice to Wordsworth. I 


* hat Wordsworth had horrowpd frnni T anrlnrV 
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seem to admit, much more than I intended, or oughi 
charge so powerfully brought against both Wordswortl 
Southey by Lord Byron in his admirable and infamous di 
tion of “ Don Juan ” to Southey, and which charge you 
echoed. I do not think there is any unworthy vanity, or 
in Wordsworth towards his contemporaries. His mora 
religious feelings, added to a spice of John Bullism, 
utterly blinded him, for instance, to the marvellous tale: 
Voltaire. [Your hint on French literature is very just.] 
I have heard him praise Elliott quite as warmly as you d 
is at his urgent recommendation that Southey is now cc 
out with a complete edition of his poems. Let me re: 
too, as to censure, that I do not believe I ever heard him 
against any one (except Goethe), whom I have not hearc 
attack in much more vehement language. Indeed I thoi 
had remarked a general concurrence in your critical opi: 
Begging your pardon for the freedom of this letter, for w! 
inip>lore a kind construction, and which I thought it my 
to write, 

I am, with sincere regard, 

H. C. 

December 26th. — (Brighton.) This was a remarkahb 
So much snow fell, that not a coach either set out for < 
rived from London, — an incident almost unheard of i 
place. Parties were put off and engagements broken wi 
complaint. The Masqueriers, with whom I am stayib 
pected friends to dinner, hut they could not come. Nev 
less, wc had here Mr. Edmonds, the worthy Scotch s 
master, Mr. and Mrs. Dill, and a Miss Bobinson; and 
the assistance of whist, the aftemoon went off comfo 
enough. Of course, during a part of the day, I was occ 
in reading. 

December 28th. — The papers to-day are full of the 
storm. The ordinary mails were stopped in every part < 
country. 

December SOth. — Head in the Quarterhj an artic 
Campbell, in which the nail is hit on the head in the s 
that he has acquired “ an immortality of quotation,” — 
citous expression. His works are not distinguished by 
nation, sensibility, or profound thought; but posteidt 

T 1 • \ -_ _ -X. CC 



AT LAI>Y BLKSHlNtrrOX'S. 


A MISKK, 


1 KI 7 .J 


DtYf'mittr I sut up hiiv, an UHSiid ; and whvu thf vi*ar 

(‘Xjiinni i was rfuiliui^ !)ilHiin‘s ’’ lafi*/’ a. .siuUulirauf «H*t‘upa 
fi(UU tdr ill idlt* aiunstaurnt aiul tdiut plraaurt* was the I'-ft-ati*!’ 
part «»f tin* iiMw fln.sin‘4 \ t*ar spunt. Such an* m} fr!\nhais 
hahiis, that I uau hat'dh (‘Xptal t<» li\t* ha* nn\ pr^htahlr pur 
past* uithur as nxspcut.s luysthf ur athrrs. 

I wrati* tfuN siin‘«*iad\ in iii} sixty tirsf yuur. My 
lifu has laaui more activtdy and uscrullj spt‘Ut sincu I have huim 
an elilurly iiuiu. 


VUAVrKli XIII. 

1837. 

T HIxSH nnuinisc(*uc(‘s aud th(‘ iiuadunts I dwull mi parfiu 
ularly ttaid (<> show (hat what cotua'rus oih‘'h s(‘lf othcU' 
wis(‘ than as a iuo(iv(‘ tor action would tonu a dithcult to.-^t of 
what is properly ou(''s tup/i i/iftrrsf. M\roptiu;': in\ jounu’V 
with Wordsworth, almost all tlio ohjcTts of my actixo over 
tions 1 his y{‘ar won' tpiito indiil'oront to mo poi'soually. Vot 
such aro tho iuridouts wdiioh ohiolly dwell on iu\ moiuorv, and 
tind a writti'ii n'coni iu my jourual, aud in tlu* h'tt<‘r’s I havu 
prost'rvod. 

f)(h, ih'inic h>o lato tor (lie oumihus at Kow, I 
w'atkod tin, aud naudual latdy lUoshimdouM after ten. With 
lit'!* won' D’Orsay, Dr. liurdma’, Tn'lawuoy, Kdward Ihdwer. 
A straiu^i'r, wdiosc^ oouvt'rsation iuten'sttsl am! ph'HHtai me, I 
found to lu'youn/jf Disraeli.f He talki'd with spirit of tJerman 
litorat.uro. Ih' spok(‘ of I^andtir’s “Satire” as haviu*.^ im Hu 
tire in it. d'h<‘ <‘hat. w'as an ainusiuL^ one. 

luhrditrt/ mil. (.V(, ihiry.) M\ hrothor n*latod to mo a. 
ourious inoidt'nt, such as one i’<‘a<ls ot' oeoasiouallv. 'I'ht're is 
a man liviuLr in tin* Wt'an,uTm«r Strot't, namo<l , for wlaan 
my iK'phow mad(‘ a. will, d'ho man warJ supp<i:;od tti ho at the 
point of doath, ami ho produroil from under his hod, in mhd 
and silvof*, upwards of i'3()t). My la'otlo'r .sent fora hanker’s 
elork, and (ho mom’V was seourod. W hen the oiti wife <»f 

found out what had taki'U pla«*e, site seoldod him with Huoh 
fiifM* . n.. .. e.< ....a a: .a w. i * i .. . . * 
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for again; and the man, in great agitation, produced an 
tional £ 208. But this he insisted on giving away absc 
to some poor people who were near him, and had servec 
After this was done, his mind seemed more easy. E 
even rallied in health, and has made a judicious distri 
of his property. The money was tied up in old stockini 
filthy rags. When he was informed of his wife’s dea 
eagerly demanded her pockets, and took from them a fe 
ings with gi-eat avidity. The accumulation was the res 
a life of continued abstinence. 

February 2Sd. — An agreeable day. I breakfastec 
Samuel liogers. We had a long and interesting chat 
Landor, Wordsworth, Southey, &c. Rogers is a good te 
anecdotes. He spoke with great affection of Mrs. Bai 
Of Southey’s genius and moral virtues he spoke with re 
hut Southey is anti-popular ,—not a friend to the in 
ment of the people. We talked of slander, and the 
blended with it. A friend repeated to Rogers a say: 
Wilkes : Give me a grain of truth, and I will mix it u 
a great mass of falsehood, so that no chemist shall ever 1 
to separate them.” Talking of composition, he showed 
note to his Italy,” which, he says, took him a fortni 
write. It consists of a very few lines. Wordsworth h 
plified the idea of this note in his poem on the picture c 
Quillinan, by Stone. Rogers says, and I think truly, tl 
prose is better than the poem. The thought intended 
expressed is, that the picture is the substance, and the 1 
ers are the shadows.^ 

February 24 th. — Dined with Paynter to meet Va 
Le Grice, famous in his youth for his wit and talent. 1 
him to-day very pleasant and lively as a companion. 1 
the reputation of being a religious man, and a j 
preacher. 

Fem.f — A character. He is now a Cornish clergym 
vantageously known as being prohibited preaching witl 
diocese of Exeter. He was the son of a Bury cler^ 
whom I heard of in my boyhood as a persecuted man 
father was certainly not well off, and for that reason ol 
for his son Valentine a presentation to the Bluecoat i 

* The note referred to is among the additional notes at the end of 
and is on the words, ‘‘Then on that masterpiece” (Raphael’s “Tra 
tion”). “ Poetical Works,” 18mo edition, p. 366. 

t Written in 1866. 
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London. And here he was the companion of Charles Lamb 
and Coleridge. He was a wit and a scholar. Taking orders, 
he became tutor to a young man who suffered under a strange 
malady, — an ossification of the body. The mother of this 
young man married the tutor. Le Grice was notorious for his 
free opinions. Hearing my name and place of birth, he sought 
me out, saying my family had been his father’s friends, as w^ere 
all the Dissenters. His father was suspected of heresy. I 
will here note down two anecdotes of Valentine Le Grice which 
I heard from Charles Lamb, but which seem to me to have in 
them more impudence than wit. They used to go to the de¬ 
bating societies together. On one occasion the question was, 
Who was the greatest orator, — Pitt, Fox, or Burke ^ ” Le 
Grice said, I heard a lady say, in answer to the question, 
‘ Which do you like best, —beef, veal, or mutton V — ^ Pork.’ 
So I, in reply to your question, say, ‘ Sheridan.’ ” Another 
time he began thus: “ The last time I had the honor of ad¬ 
dressing the chair in this hall, I was kicked out of the room.” 

[The following extract has its proper place here, for, though 
dated 1836, it had in view the Italian tour with Wordsworth 
in the present year.] 

H. C. R. TO Wordsworth. 

.... I am glad you have made a remark about expense, 
as this enables me to explain myself. Be under no apprehen¬ 
sion that you may think it right to incur more expense than I 
should like. The fact is that I have contracted habits of par¬ 
simony from having been at one time poor, and because I have 
no pleasure in mere personal, solitary indulgence; but I am 
pleased when I am called on to spend at the suggestion of oth¬ 
ers. Unselfish economy has, I hope, been my practice as w'ell 
as my maxim. I recollect being strongly impressed, at a sus¬ 
ceptible age, by a passage in Madame Roland’s Memoirs. Giv¬ 
ing an account of her life in prison, she says: “I spent very 
little, but I paid all the servants liberally, so that I made 
friends while I lived sparingly.” My personal expenses are per¬ 
haps smaller than those of most men, but I have no objection 
to double them, when the comfort of my companion requires it. 

I once travelled with Seume, the well-known German author. 
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place always spoke of the humming sound as indicating the 
sea, and of its greater or less loudness as having a reference to 
the state of the sea at the time. The Satire ” seemed to 
give Wordsworth little annoyance. In our talk about poets, 
Wordsworth said Langhorne ^ was one of those who had not 
had justice done them. His Country Justice ” has true po¬ 
etic feeling. 

In our way to Italy -we passed through Lyons, Avignon, 
Nismes, St. Remi, Marseilles, Toulon, &;c. Wordsworth was 
prepared to find the charm of interest in Vaucluse, and he was 
not disappointed. 

From Avignon we drove into the valley, — a dreary and 
uncomfortable scene. Arid rocks, with a very little sprinkling 
of shrubs and dwarf trees, affording no shade, constitute nearly 
the whole of a scene which, from Petrarch’s delicious verses, 
every one -would imagine to be a spot of perpetual verdure. Our 
guide pointed out to us the reputed neighborhood of the poet’s 
house. It is said to have been once a forest; now^ it is a mere 
mass of buildings. There is still, however, a very clear stream, 
and as it runs over cresses, it is of a gi’cen more delightful 
than I ever before saw\ This “closed valley” {vallis clausa) 
derives its character firom a spring of water 'which rises imme¬ 
diately under a perpendicular rock, 600 feet high. 

A plain column is erected to the memory of Petrarch. The 
only sensible homage to his memory would be the destruction 
of the uncongenial workshops. Wordsworth made a length¬ 
ened ramble among the rocks behind the fountain; f and in 
consequence we were not at our hotel till after the table-d’hote 
supper. 

At Kismes {Aioril Btli) I took Wordsworth to see the exterior 
of both the Maison Carree and the Arena. He acknowledged 
their beauty, but expected no great pleasure from such things. 
He says: “ I am unable, from ignorance, to enjoy these sights. 
I receive an impression, but that is all. I have no science, 
and can refer nothing to principle.” He was, on the other 
hand, delighted by two beautiful little girls playing with flow¬ 
ers near the Arena ; and I overheard him say to himself, “ 0 
you darlings! I wish I could put you in my pocket, and car¬ 
ry you to Rydal Mount.” 

* Langhorne, Rev. John, D. H. Born 1735, died 1779. 

t “ Between two and three hours did 1 run about, climbing the steep and 
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himst'lf tu tin* ur.ikr'f, fh 
If 1 am sirunm'r than uai in IhmIv, .i { 
j)k‘, I shall not Mihjrnt ^\<ai !•• mu 

Itai.i w 'r» a n \u i it W . an 

/<Vw.^ I shall (’ontrnt ui\ tlfunn 
conutry wo pas-^od {hroti-'Ji. uhah ^ 

I folf unahli' (o roiMij'if tla* inna’» tni 
woi*{h was 0(tntinu4til\ ni.ijuji.’. If u.i 
iCnisluMl this j((nrian iVoni Mihrin , au 4 f 
alton‘<l my UMial nanh* of tr.iirlhn >. fj 
fravollim:'; and in hi^.'a\f\ .mmth \».u 
foro at onoo \ a-ldod f>» hi - .n •- fna) r 
(‘hfainod (tuo frtan Marm.oinur Ih-i n ■* 
l)aronola* uim'h had hn U .-..ii ,d^ i ;.ni 
ofloolnally ropairrd. .i,- - 

d'ho pas’.a'a’ fr<»in LMud.oi nm d s I 
twoKo Innirh. i hi <tnr Imidm .i» L * • 
<ai tin* oma't.o/i*, hut ur w«ri* t" >■ 

sum when Uo loft tlir mmifin |\ ' > 
on iht' third da\ : ..h'r|tin * fit, fd - 
sooond at (Irmidulla-r i. Ini’I , 

toroHt ; yof 1 hdi liM '\\ \\ , . 

to ha VO not ’a ,a ai.t 1 I mi f «4d . .n .» ’ n ■ * 
and of kamlor. It nt,i\ !..• n>.f im u i 
Wordsuorth hrsl hoard of l^md .|\ *• - . 
who was in I’orfunal. Ilo i d la i. > * 
ort'(i«>n. and frit mnoh mM- o d f.. h- [, 
ha\ im 4 inont loijrd f ho i iroiija f ui- » i > i, ' 
and moam mwor to road, fho ’ 

dopn‘oiati(»u of \ ’, nin - » i. .0*1 

ho had u warm aflootjon fa- N.-nth* , .4; 
his ho mwor o.a,|d h.,,, ,r'd’ iV 

shilhn^^s hir all Somh,u had * u r ,unn 
his honhj‘ of Landor'a »'\irrnio mm .f ,, |., 
hlrt ahility, Asti»fiio im iao,.f j p, , 
nhlipition for If to kandoh n ^ 

tho shidl was familiar fo h ^ ^ 

* Wriffiaj ifj m’O, 

f h*aj!i?i«:tii n..;io» ,i flo “ ‘‘1 i» i 

<ain'f!--.|, '• hii t/ai is; (‘-4 ^ 

f"M in»« n,;if Ltu.inroM.! " I 00 «. • ' Sf », 

aic. lii, urihii^; ao-, I l.i-u, * i- *|| 
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place uhvavj> .s|u»lvi‘<>f Ihc luuinuinit .^"UU«i as imlicatlii'^ tta* 
auti of its _» 4 i'ca(iT «‘r less !<»u1ia‘AS um havnu*' a rrfrmiri* to 
tiu' slatt‘(4* the st‘a at tlu* fiinr. Ha* ** Satire" .‘••nurtl to 
Wordsworth little anuovatiro. lu <mr talk alnait puais, 
Wonlnworth said Laiiuhonu* ^ was our of fho.M^ who had imf 
ha<l justice done them, llis “(’oiuitrv Justic'c” has true j»o 
(die, fceIiu|L^. 

lu our way to Italy Wi^ passt'd throuidi !,yous, Aviiuc»u, 
KimiU's, St. Ri'mi, Marst'ilhvs, 1’oid(Ui, da*. Wordsworth was 
prepared to fuel the (‘harm of inti*rest lu Vaiulust*, uud he was 
not disapp<uutt‘d. 

Froui Aviunon w<‘ <lrov(' into tla^ valh*\\ a dreary and 
nu(‘()iufortahl(^ se<au^ Arid rocks, with a very little sprinklin;^ 
ofshruhs and dwarf tns's, nffordinx tu> Hliade, constitute nearly 
tlu‘ wlioli* of a. whi<‘}d fr<»m Ikdrarch’s delicious Vi*rscs, 

evc'ry one would imau'iui' to he a, spot of p<‘rp«dual Verdun*. Om* 
^‘uide pointi'd out to us tin* r(‘pute<i la'iuhhorhood «>{'the poet’s 
iiousi*. It, is sai<i to havi* he<'n ouee a fon'st ; lauv it is a iuer<* 
mass of huildinu's. ’ria'n* is still, howi‘V(‘r, a vers eleai* sti’eaui, 
and as it, runs over en‘.sses, it is of a ‘‘rem nmre deliidittui 
than I evei* iK*f(»re saw. 'risis “elo.se<i vaiku ” (ea/Z/k eA/a.*/) 
<l<'rivt*H its eharaeler from a spriue; of water sshieii lises imiiie 
tliately under a perpendicular rock, <i(H) feet lii‘d». 

A plain (‘olumu is ere«*(e<l to the memory of lk‘(rareh. 1'he 
only s(‘usihle homayi* to his m<‘m<»ry wtadd lu* tin* dostrutdion 
of tlu* uneon;ii;tuuaI workshops. Wortlsworth mad«‘ a leiadh 
eue<l ramhhmunon*;' iht'rocks hehiiul the fountain ; t and in 
e<aiH(*quene.(^ we wtTt‘ not. at our ladt*! till uftt*r the table trhofcj 
Huppi'r. 

At. Nisnuss (dpr/Znv//) I took Wkinlsworth to si‘t* tluM'xterior 
ol hoth th(' Maison t’arr<*e and tla* Arena. lie at 1 vnowl{*cl;.‘;e»l 
t.heir luamt.y, hut, exp<*eted nt» jp'eat plea.snre from .such thin;';:i, 
lie says: I am unahh*, fn*m i^^aioranee, to «-iiji»y tliese ifedits. 

I n'ceivt* an impia'ssion, hut that is all. 1 ha\<‘ im seieiiee, 

iiud <*an reh'r nothiuji; to priu<*iple.” ih* was, ou the otia-r 
hand, deli.Lcht(‘d hy two heautiful little idrl:; pla\iu!^ with tlou 
<*rH lu'ar tla* Arena ; and 1 overheard him say to himself, **(> 
y<Mi darlin^ 4 :s ! I wish I eoidtl put yoti in m\ pneket, aial ear 
ry you to Itydal Mount.” 

* Laneliorne, Ut-v. .luhii, 1>. t>. !inru I7ar>, tlicl 177a. 
t “U(‘l\v<M*a two and llirei* huaridid I I'ua uhotif, eliiiddne the mat 

ni<<|f<*d crugH lVt»ai wlaMt* hu-e the water dl' \‘atielaM' hrrah ^ (eith/" W^rth* 
worth’H note ut the heglauiug ui’tla) “ MetntiriulHei'a Tina' ia Itnh.’‘ ** I’erli 
cnl Werk'^f’ Vul. III. p. 1^0. 

VOL. n. n r 
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At Savona there is a fort, and before it a greensward just 
at this season, which greatly delighted Wordsworth, — more 
than objects more extraordinary and more generally attractive. 
After breakfasting and rambling through the town, which is 
nicely paved with flagstones, and is agreeable to walk in, hav¬ 
ing a sort of college air about it, we ascended to a couple of 
monasteries, the one of Capuchins, with an extensive view of 
the sea, the other formerly Franciscan, but now desecrated. 
Wordsworth took a great fancy to the place, and thought it a 
fit residence for such a poet as Chiabrera, who lived here. 

“How lovely, robed in forenoon light and shade, 

Each ministering to each, didst thou appear, 

Savona, Queen of territory hiir 

As aught that marvellous coast through all its length 

Yields to the stranger’s eye ! ” * 

April Mill, —We entered Eome in good spirits. We were 
driven to the Eui'opa, where, till we procured lodgings, we con¬ 
tented ourselves with two rooms on a third story. Before 
sunset we took a walk to my favorite haunt, the Pincian Hill, 
where I was accosted by my name. It was Theed, who in¬ 
formed us of the pine-tree referred to in Wordsworth’s poem 
as the gift of Sir George Beaumont.f Here, too, we met with 
Mrs. Collins, the wife of the E. A. As soon as I had fixed 
Wordsworth at a cafe, I called on Miss Mackenzie, from whom 
I had a most cordial reception. She is very desirous to 
give Wordsworth the use of her carriage. 

April 27th. — This has been a very interesting day. To 
Wordsworth it must have been unparalleled in the number 
and importance of new impressions. He was sufficiently im¬ 
pressed with the Coliseum. The Pantheon seemed to him 
hardly worth notice, compared with St. Peter’s. In the after¬ 
noon Miss Mackenzie took us in her carriage to St. Peter’s, by 
which Wordsworth was more impressed than I expected he 
would be. To me it is, as it always was, an unequalled, — in¬ 
deed an incomparable sight. We took only a ciirsory view of 
it, and then drove to the Villa Lante, whence there is a fine 
view of Eome, nearly, if not precisely, that of my engraving. 
The beauty of the evening rendered the scene very attractive. 
We looked also into the Church of St. Onofrio, w^here Tasso lies 
buried ; also Guidi, the poet. Wordsworth is no hunter after 
sentimental relics. He professes to be regardless of places that 
have only an outward connection with a great man, but no influ- 

^ “ I\Iemorials “ Musings near Acqiiapendente,” Vol. HI. p. 190. 

f Vide ** Memorials.” No. il. 
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cnco (Ui }uH wtu’k.s. Hi'ihu* iuu'urt^s iiofhiuij: fni-tlu* iHirvini': placo 
(tf'rasNu, !mt has a drt*p intfrrst iii \'utu’lu\t‘. 'i’hr (iisthaiuai 
is toinulisl on jiisf uiul n’uL in>t utlrattHl sunpath}. Wt^ 

drank tra with Miss Marknu/.it*. Sia* hail snnt ua\ssa'4rs tt» <‘n|• 
lins and Kii.stiua\ hut ntdthrr rainn, <hi thn nthur hand, hv 
imu*u ar(’id(‘nt snuinLj: u (‘ard with Mr, 'Tiidvuor’s nanu% I spikki' 
nf his hi'ini:^ a, frituid nf W'ordswurfh ; on whirh she instantly 
S(Uit to him, and, us lu^ lived next doer, he was mnin with us, 
and .Lcn'atly pleasml to see Wordsworth, Indore settiuj^ oil* fo' 
morrow* for l^'loremax 

April .JSf/i. d’he Sismoudis were passin'x throui^li Rome, 
and took a hasty <liimt‘r with Miss Maekiur/ie : Wonlsworth 
and I joiiual tlnan. Hismondi has tlu‘ look of an int(dli^(*nt 
man, hut our eonversation was too Hh^lit to afford room for t>l>- 
Hervation. 

J/uy /ph. . I introdmaal Wordswau'th to Bunstan lUmstni 

talktal his hest, a.ud, with ij^reat faeility and telieity of expres¬ 
sion, poiutisi out to us IVoni his own wiialow mouunuaits from 
tht^ history of Konux I mwer hoard a, more iustmetive aiul de™ 
li_i;'htlul h‘etur(‘ in ttai times the number of words. 

J/uy nV/o We r(»st' too lati* for a lojia; walk, hut, uuwiiliu:^ 
to lose tin* mornini!: fr(‘shm‘SN, took a short lounm' htdore break 
fast. Ijook(‘(l at houk' phxisinn pi<’tur<‘S, n'eommend<‘d hv <‘ol 
lins, in an ohseuri'ehmxdi adjoinim^ the fountain (»f'frevi. After 
hnadvfast, we made a rail on Severn, who had a Huhjeet hesideH 
art t.o talk on wit.h \\ ordsw'ort h, pool' Kea ts. He informs us 
tliat tlu^ foolish insc’ription on his tomb is to he Hupersedtsi by 
<me more worthy of Inm. He (hmies that Keats’s death was 
hashmed by tlu' article in Hie Qitarterlp. It appears tliui 
Kcxits was by no means poor, hut (’onslderalily tl(H*eed. 

M(t}/7(h. ’fins fonmoon was <h‘vot<‘<l to an (xxi’ursion, 
wlu(‘h, thoujj;’h not. p(*rf(H'tly answm'imy my (*xpe(‘tation, was vet. 
a \’ari(*ty in our amusiumuit. .Mr. Jones had ene‘a‘,(e<l <line 
with a, rich Hampamut u^ra'/fua* in tin* iH‘iL*:hhorhoo<i of Kona*, 
and invif.(‘d Wordswortli and me to he of the party. In taef. 
W(' tliret* tin* party, for (dlua's who wen* to iiava* joiuecl us 

wauH^ pr{*V{‘iit.(‘d from iloinji^ S(k We hinal a vtttura, and spent 
from half past, (ui^ht. to six on the <*\eursion, ahiditiuLt at tlu' 
tomb of (keeilia .Metidia. 'flu' nm.st. umusini^ eireuiustanee 
was our locttlr. I'he hut wlnaai tlu’sc* wandtu’iim shepherds 
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recesses, in each of which two men sleep. Against the slar 
room were hanging hams in abundance, saddles, and all s 
of articles of husbandry. In the centre was a fire, wit! 
chimney, but the smoke escaped through the reeds. A 
spacious but not inviting, hung over the fire, and near i 
an old man with a fine face, in a very large arm-chair. H( 
the honors of his tent with a kind of patriarchal dignity, 
the numerous servants, or rather companions, seemed to 
respect with a sort of cordial equality in their tone tov 
him. After a few words of half-intelligible chat, we tO' 
stroll, witnessed a sheep-shearing, and then walked to on 
the aqueducts, enjoying a fine view of these interestinj 
mains. The mountains of Albano, and the plain of the ( 
pagna, were in agreeable verdure. On our return there v 
party of shepherds at dinner. They took no notice of us, 
when they had done, a clean cloth and napkins were place 
us. No food was offered but two kinds of sausage, liii 
which we asked for, was excellent. But Mr. Jones had pr 
ed bread, cheese, and excellent wine. He expected a re< 
dinner, but I was satisfied with this luncheon. The daj? 
splendidly fine, and our return drive was delightful. 

May 8th, — Went to the Vatican. Gibson, Severn, and 
Jones accompanied us. We saw the marble antiques oi 
Vatican to great advantage, for Gibson pointed out to W 
worth all the prime objects, — the Minerva, Apollo, y 
Augustus, Laocobn, Torso, and a number of others, the n 
of which I cannot now recollect. We did not attempt to 
picture, or, indeed, to enter all the rooms. 

May 10th, — We rose early, and had a delightful walk b 
breakfast. We ascended the Coliseum. The building is 
to much greater advantage from above. Wordsworth se< 
fully impressed by its grandeur, though he seemed still 
to enjoy the fine view of the country beyond. He wish 
make the ascent by moonlight. Certainly no other ar 
theatre (and I have seen all that still exist) leaves so dec 
impression. Meeting Dr. Carlyle, Wordsworth and I t< 
drive with him to the Corsini Palace, which we found very ri 
paintings. There are a few which are the most delicious 
which I am acquainted. Above all, “ A Mother and Chil 
peasant girl, by Murillo. The mstode had the rare good 
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pitiuros lu'tv ihan, pe'rhaps, in any other palace. I dined with 
Ur, Tarlvle at P)ertini's. I found tlu^ dinin;„^ at Are Maria 
(quarter past seven) in this si-ason md unpleasant ; and it is 
rt'coninuMult'd by tlu^ i)nct<»r as a lieultliy practi(a\ iKH-ause it 
is precisely just luduri* and just after the stdtin*.^ of tlu‘ sun 
tlnd in summer the ilews fall, wlien it is ptaniliarly uuwholo- 
sonu* to l)t‘ in tlu‘ optui air. 

J/uy /..V/n An a.mas'ahh' chat with (hhson. He ])leaKed 
tue hy (he account lu‘ piv(‘ of his proh^ssionul lih\ He said : 
“ I could u'ain more momw in Hn}.;‘land hy makinji: hunts and 
funeral monuments; hut I wouitl rather sptaid my life in reud- 
iniL;* tiu' poets, and composing!: works of imagination. And I 
have he<‘u so fortunatt‘ us to sidl all I have done. 1 do not 
nuhmit. to dictatioii, or mak('. any alt-t'ration, except where my 
Judgment is convinced.” He said, in (‘xplanation, that he was 
not unwilling to ex(‘<‘ut(‘ an order fora speciti(‘d suhjiu't, when 
lumipproved of it. Hi* has hecai in Konu' tavtmty y<‘arK, an<l 
tinds himsi'lf hafipy hei'<\ wh(*n‘ h(' can do works which would 
Ui>t. hi‘ re<juiri'il in iMigland. 

My hirlhday was most agre(‘ahly spent, i 
havi‘ now (‘ntere<l my sixty thir<l ^(‘ar. I shall hardly (uaw 
spend a. hirthday again in the {'ujoynamt. of s'ce// pleasurt% i. e. 
in kind, though I may in degret*. 'Flu' day was most phaisant. 
A f(‘W (‘loads, during midday, t(‘mp(‘red tluHieal. lloth morn¬ 
ing and (‘veidng \\(‘r(‘ co<tI, not. cold. Nor (‘oid<l any circum- 
sla!ic(‘ Ih‘ ehangi'd for tin* h(*tt(‘r. I >r. (’arlyle joinitig us, wo 
Set. out at six A. M. pnadsidy, aial drove through the (Mmpagna 
nft(‘r Huuris(‘. (hir tirst important, stopping plae(‘ was Adrian’s 
\‘illa, which (hdighttsl Whuxlsworth hy its setauay. Aftia* an 
liour and a halt' (!aa'(\ W(* went on to (h<‘ Sihilhi. Aftta* onUa- 
ing dimaa-, w<‘ t(Jok th(‘ guid(‘ of the hous<\ and insp<‘et(Ml (ho 
(dd rocks among whitdi the <‘as('ad(‘ fell, and th(‘ muv fall, whi(di 
has h(‘(ai made hy a tnniK'l. I’lu' ehaiig<‘ was m'eixssnry, l>ut 
has not. improv(‘d tht‘ se<au‘. ’flu* new fall is made formal hy 
the masonry ahovta It. runs in on(‘ mass, as in a frame, lUMir- 
Jy straight ; and imt. for tin' mass of watia*, which is eoiisidia'- 
uhle, would pro(lue<* no edeet, ’Flu' (del fall had th(‘ elisndvan- 
tag(‘ id' heiug hidehaii hy pr<iji‘e(ing rocks, so that W(' eotdd 
only H(‘e it hy m<‘ans of pat.hs cut out,nn<l thiai hut impea'feH’.t- 
ly. ’Fids of itsidf wouhl havi* laaai a gnxat. disappointnuait to 
AVordsworth ; hut. he was amply eompiaisattal hy the* enjoy- 
jnent, tlu^ atfordiMl him from tin* ojjpoHite siele of tlio 

Valley, from which you sec two masses of winit are called the 
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Little Falls (or, as Wordsworth called them, “Nature’s Water¬ 
works ”), and, at the same time, the heavy mass formed by the 
body of the river. After dining, at five, we went to the Villa 
d’Este, but hardly allowed ourselves time to admire the mag¬ 
nificent cypresses. Enjoyed the Campagna on our return; I 
was rather sleepy, but the Doctor warned us against sleeping 
there, even thus early in the season. 

May 15th. — Had a most agreeable chat with Dr. Carlyle, 
who read me some excellent memoranda of a conversation with 
Schelling. Wordsworth and I took tea with the Bunsens, who 
were very friendly indeed. Wordsw^orth was in good spirits, 
and talked well about poetry. I can see that he made an im¬ 
pression on Bunsen, for whom I copied the “ Antiquarian Son¬ 
net.” On politics and Church matters there is not the same 
harmony between them. 

May 16th .—We dined with Bunsen. Mayer there. The 
Minister’s eldest son is to become an Englishman, and take 
orders, and accept a living in England. Bunsen supposes that 
alone will serve to naturalize him; but even if an alien can 
accept a living, which I doubt, it certainly cannot give him the 
rights of a native. Bunsen took us to the Tabularium, and 
explained to us the Forum, as seen from this the ancient Treas¬ 
ury and Record Office of the Capitol. A very interesting ex¬ 
hibition to us. When this was over he dismissed us as sov¬ 
ereigns do. Instead of asking us to return, he told Mrs. Bun¬ 
sen he vras going to show us our way home. 

May 17th. — This morning spent in preparations for our 
journey. With Severn looked into Thorwaldsen’s studio. He 
has a very fine statue of Gutenberg, — fine for its significance. 
That of Byron has no value in my eyes. It is pretty rather 
than elegant. I am told it has been denied admittance into 
Westminster Abbey. It is too late to be particular on such 
an occasion. Surely a memorial to so anti-religious a poet as 
Byron may be admitted where the inscription is allowed to 
stand, — 

Life is a jest, and all tilings show it, 

I thought so once, and now I know it. 

Bunsen told Wordsworth that Lord Byron had an impression 
he was the offspring of a demon. In a morbid moment such 
a thought may have seized him. 

\fnii _ A I-viiQTT /loxr T^-rAT^ovi-nfv -flrw /IftTvor+nva 
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kiuiliH'HH tn Wunlh\\t»rfh and nua Sho smus l(v{rt‘l lor Words- 
worth tlu* jilhM’tiou <jf a datirltlrr. And lu' i-; nmrh ph'^sial 
witli iuT. lint lor hrr litaisn, (n fniu].;s wtuild luar hrou 
dull. He lu'cds tlir I'liourin;.; snrit'lN <*!' wnmcu. li(‘ h:is iir- 
vitcd lu*r to h\d;d, and I ha\'i‘ no tiouht slio will aroopl tlin 
imitation. Wf paid a lanavoll vi.Nif to tlio \'a{it*ati and the 
('a[ii(ul, aiul made a short <’ali on tlio lunisons, 'Ida‘ Minist<‘r 
rordial and in hii'li spirits. No diplomati(‘ ri'sorvo in his man* 
laa’s. I wont lato to Dr. ('arhh*. Dr. 'riutnipsim was with 
huu. I had tin inton‘>4inu: rhat with thoiu. Dr. Dtirlvh^ is Ji 
mtmwhoni I inurh lik«% tuai I h.av(' wriUon to him whtd I 
Htrouo’ly idol, tliat it woulti ^‘ivo nH‘ ptdn to think our nr,(piaini- 
uuiH* sliouhl now' rrasi*. Wr Irtivr Ihmm to morrow*. 

Mif f/ {'Ik'rni.) d’ius htis htnai ti dtiy of |j^n‘jit. <‘njoy” 

nuad, in s[)itt‘ of ha<l waaithrr. Wi' laid to wjilk lH‘twaH‘n two 
and thna'inilrs to Papiy’iKi, hrrauso lamiss krojM‘r is tdlowrd 
to lot. out. tin tiss on th<‘ 4'orni siilr of 1‘iipiyno. 1 htid S(‘ru 
thr famous rasrad<‘ hcforo, hut not. t o so p'rrtd tid vant tup*. 4'hon» 
Iiow(‘vrr, I thoua'ht it t ho vi'ry finost watoifal! I had over .s<'on, 
tiial Wordsworth tilso (h’fdaros it to ho tla'inost suhiiini' ho htis 
soon. k'rom tla* mass of water, tind tlio aroat oxtiait of tiui 
lall, t h(‘ n'lnaiiui of tho wat<*r [irodtioo.s a ohmdliivo t‘lloot, so 
thtd tln‘ ws‘11 known provorh, appIio(l to a, w<»(>d, mtiy ho liti'* 
ndiy ptiroiliod : “You otumot so{‘ tho oti.sotidi' for t la* wtilm'.'^ 
uppia* fall may ho soon to advtintairo from vtirious plartss. 
'flu* two lowaa* falls aro of h'ss importtuu’ia Ihit tliori' is oni'. 
point from whioh a smu’ossion of lalls mtiy lumuam, (*xtondini' 
to mori' than a thoustmd f(‘(*t. 4'hi‘ last, viow* from a (‘uhin, 

wliioh do(‘s not inolmlo tin' lowt'st fall, is tho most, hoautifuL 

Mill/ (Assisi.) Wr looktsl into tlu' famous <*hurrh 

Imilt ovi'r th<‘ hous<‘ in wlurh St. h'niiu'is(TAssisi livrd. I saw 
it. in hx;;i with plrtisnrr. 'Idir stirrrd houso htul tinm horn 
rrroiitly ptiinird hy Ovrrhrok, in frissro. It. was ti hoaiitiful 
jind vtaT inl<‘rost in|a ohjrot. k\wv of tin* siaiiimonttdilios of 
thi‘ (‘:itlu4irs liav<‘ plrasod mo so much. lint ti fmv months 
aftoi'wtirds an oarthqimki* dostroyod th<* inti'rior of tla* ohurrli. 
It is now iinih'r roptdr*. 'I'ln' old honsi* sooms nninjurod, o\- 
r(‘pt that, th(‘p;*'^'‘‘doj* ptirt of Dvorhork’s paintini^ is d<*stro\od. 

Mtn/ .!7th. Deft. Aro/./o about oiidd. 'Turnini^ soon out 
of tin* hiph road to Moronrt*, wa* wis'o drivtm on ps’od rrohs- 
country roads into tlu' very heart of tho Apojininc's, and (‘H~ 
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wards, to the great joy of Wordsworth. It is not unqualifiedly 
true that the rose would smell as sweet by any other name, — 
at least not the doctrine which that famous expression is used 
to assert. We do feel the pleasure enhanced when, in a beau¬ 
tiful spot, we find that that spot has been the theme of praise 
by men of taste in many generations. This Yale of Anio 
which we saw to-day is more beautiful than the rich lower 
and broader vale near Florence. We went through a fine suc¬ 
cession of mountain scenes till we reached the miserable little 
town of Bibiana, where, in a dirty and low wine-house, we con¬ 
sumed a portion of the cold provisions we had brought from 
Arezzo. Wordsworth mounted on a horse, and I accompanied 
him on foot, up a steep hill, through a dreary country, to the 
famous Franciscan convent of Laverna.* Laverna is a lofty 
mountain, on the top of which St. Francis built his house.f 
Qn entering, we were courteously received by the poor and 
humble monks. I thought it was Friday, and therefore did 
not venture to ask for animal food, but requested accompani¬ 
ments to the tea and sugar we had brought. While our meal 
was preparing, we strolled through the chestnut forest to a 
promontory, whence we had a wild and interesting country at 
our feet. A monk we met in the forest told us some of 
the legendary tales that abound in a region like this ; such as, 
that the rocks, which are separated from .the great mass, were 
shaken into their present position by the earthquake at the 
time of our Saviour’s crucifixion. He showed a stone insu¬ 
lated from the mass, at a spot where a fierce chief of banditti 
confined and murdered his prisoners who were not ransomed ; 
and told us how this chief was converted by St. Francis, and 
became first a saint in the convent, and then a saint in heaven. 
We chatted with several monks, all dull-looking men and very 
dirty, but humble and kind. They gave us hot water, and 
bread and butter and eggs, and we enjoyed our tea. Our cells 
were small and cold, and our beds hard, but we slept well. 

jYay 28th. — Continued our journey, with a diversion to the 
monastery of Camaldoli. t Here again Wordsworth took a 
horse, and I walked. The monastery lies delightfully in a se¬ 
cluded valley of firs, chestnuts, &c. ; and there is a mountain 
torrent. As we entered some men were singing, with Italian 
gesticulation, a song or hymn in praise of May. The monks 

^ La Vernia, or Alveinm. 

t Vide “ Memorials,” XIV. “ The Ctickoo at Laverna,” Vol. III. p. 206. 

t “Memorials,” XV., XVI, XVIL Vol. III. p. 209. 
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\v«Tt* nil, I that 1 nmld n<»i (HnuprohetKl 

uu*rt' than tlu* uniiuutfci I<H»ks aiul viiL^o!*(ms of (ho 

8 in.i 4 <‘rs. \\ i‘ wm* rta-fivnl hv a wry ilitltnaait- kind of monks 

tV<uu thoNo o! \ratortlav. 'Fhov \ww drt'ssiMl in \vhit<‘nnrmcnts^ 
ami had shiu's autl stockin.y's, in fmi. iht^y wvrv Iknu'diclim‘s, 
tlu'yftiu' luonast in <»rdt»r.s, Whik^ our diunor was 
jircparini:, \V(»nlvS\\ortli and I strollrd up tlu‘ forosi. Wt^ 
tf'nnl thi‘ Ih'rmitago, wlmrcafow monks n^sidt' with 
Htwarity of disoipliur. Wliou tluw |L»:row old, thoy ooiuo down 
to tlu' mouasttsT. Six yiairs Uji^o Uunv was a paintts* lunx', 
with wh«im I <*hatt«aL Ih^ is in the monastory now. A j)icr 
turn hy him was shown to us. I madtumpiirios, and cxpcudocl 
to see him hi t!u* evening. But perluqjs it was one of his 
siltnit. days. \Vi‘ had a p>od dinmn*, and looked into the li¬ 
brary, fnmi which I borrowed a book, to amuse my sell' in the 
evtaune:. 

J{fitr /.S'/. { k'hiixnua^). Ma 3 a‘r to{»k us to tlu^ Santa- (4*oe(*, 

a. ehun-h of p;r*‘at inten‘st, from the noble eha.rae.t.(‘rs whoso 
monuuaaits adoi-n it, (taIili‘o, I)ani,t\ Michael An^u’elo, Anx 
'Fla' yciieral app<‘aranei' of the eliureh is tiiux \Voi*dsworth 
afterwards walketl out, by himself. <Joim,( out by t he (‘I’oi'O 
; 4 aie, la* erossed the Arno by a. susp(*nsion brid^ix and tlam had 
a delightful walk up ti» the San Miniato. Knmi tbis emineiK’o 
tliere is a vt'ry tim* view t>f tin* city, ami tht^ vali‘b(*yon<l. d’ho 
old elmr<'h in its .sold uth' is an aOeet iu,u^ ohj(H*,t.. It is one <)f the 
jn’imitive ehurehes in th<‘ Lombard stylix 

JuHt'tth. {B<jlo«jjna.) I Hjieui. t.lu^ day more ])lea.sant.ly 
than Wordsworth, lb* has be<‘n uneomfort.ablc owinn: fho 

/rv/y/'/r of the streets. He is lUiver thoroughly happy hut in 
tht‘ etamtry. 

JHilt'1 !tfi. Om'tif the most agreeable days wa‘ha-ve had. 
Wonli.worth enjoyisl it, moni t.han a,ny otluax V(‘t we Imd to 
eneouiitrr fatigmx \V(‘ wcnajealh'd up a, lit.t.h^ a.ft(‘r two, and 
at thre(‘ w<‘n‘ iu an omuihus sha,[H*d dilig<‘ne.(‘, whi(‘h wa,s t.o 
tak(‘ tiH (from Milan) to t'omo. -A few loud ta,lk(‘rs lu‘j>t, us 
awake. By the hy, i think tlu^ Iow<'r <dass of Italia-us ar(5 
greaba* talkers than the Knmeh ; yet t-lu*. htaiuty of the Italian 
Houmls makes th<' talking less otleusivix Just htJbni we 
reached Lomo tin' staauay het^ame vmy graml. On our arrival 
1 luul just time to run to the ca,thedral, hut all otheu'teediugs 
W(‘re for tlu‘ t.ime (uau'powered hy 1,lu‘ phaisure of imading the 
Tieknors. A very fortunate^ oecairnmce, (piitt^ mu'xpeided. 
They wa;re going up the lake by the Btcauiboat, and thus 
n ^ ’ 
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we united tlie pleasures of the scenery with the gratil 
of chat with a very clever family. Perhaps on this acc 
saw too little of the lake. Its beauties were not unkn( 
me. At all events, the day was a most agreeable one 
view of this most beautiful of lakes was a great c 
Wordsworth blended with it painfully pleasing recollect 
an old friend, with whom he made the same journey ir 
and who died a few months ago. He had also a stil 
tender recollection of his journey here in 1820 with h 
and sister, when he twice visited this place. Eetur; 
Milan in the evening. As long as the light lasted 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott,” which Ticknor had lent me, 

Jtme ISth. — Accompanied Wordsworth up the cat 
A small sum of a quarter of a Kopfstiick is required ( 
person, and no one accompanies the traveller. An es 
arrangement. And, as Wordsworth truly observed, the cl 
of all sights for which anything is paid. The view of t 
rounding country is not to be despised ; but that is th 
part of the sight. Far more singular and interesting 
effect produced by the numerous pinnacles on the roof 
building itself. Three rows on each side, each surmoui 
a figure, and all of marble. Wordsworth has thus de 
them,, as seen by Fancy: — 

“ Awe-stricken She beholds the array 
That guards the Temple night and 'day; 

Angels she sees, — that might from heaven have flown, 
And virgin-saints, who not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain 
The beatific crown, — 

Sees long-drawn files, concentric rings. 

Each naiTOwing above each; —the wings, 

The uplifted palms, the silent marble lips, 

The starry zone of sovereign height,^ — 

All steeped in this portentous light 1 ” f 

We looked into the crypt of the cathedral, to s 
outside of the crystal coffin of St. Carlo Borromc 
gaudy sight, not worth the ’ Zwanzigei^ (8 d.) given 
priest. Gold and silver, sculptured, and seen by tore 
make but a sorry spectacle, though they may impose 
imagination. 

Jzme IJftli. — (Bergamo.) This day to Wordsworth 
the best of our journey. At least it partook most 

Above the highest circle of figures is a zone of metallic stars. 

t Vide. “ Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 1820.” “ The E< 

C_H. WITTY ir-l TY-r - ' 
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character wLich suits his personal taste. A day of adventure 
amidst beautiful scenery. We arose early, and had a few min¬ 
utes’ conversation with the Ticknors, who left Bergamo at six. 
We then rambled up to the old town • for our inn was only in 
the suburbs below. I was much pleased with the walk. I 
have seldom seen a more pleasantly situated provincial town 
in Italy, — or, indeed, in any country. We left our inn be¬ 
tween ten and eleven, and drove through a pleasant country 
to the little town of Iseo, at the foot of the lake of the same 
name. The day being intensely hot, we kept in-doors after 
our arrival till evening, -when a lad of the house took us to 
the lakeside. The view very grand. Several ridges of lofty 
mountains. The latter streaked wdth snow. Finding a con¬ 
veniently retired spot, I had the luxury of a bathe. Words¬ 
worth did not return till after dark, having enjoyed his solitary 
ramble. 

June 15th, — Voyage to Lovere. Our boat the humblest 
vehicle in which gentlemen ever made a party of pleasure. A 
four-oared broad boat, with a sail. The company consisted of 
about four sheep, one horse, one ass, one cow, about ten steer¬ 
age passengers, and foiu or five cabin passengers, besides 
Wordsw'orth and myself. We had the shelter of an awning 
near the helm \ but so ill-contrived as to allow of no comfort, 
our posture being between lying and sitting. The day in¬ 
tensely hot. At one time we w^ere becalmed ; but there was 
no attempt to use the oars. We went near twenty miles in 
four and a half hours. On our arrival at Lovere, the country 
was so inviting that we resolved to explore the neighborhood, 
and we did so till dark. The vieivs of the lake exquisitely 
beautiful. At twelve p. m. we re-embarked in our boat with 
bipeds and quadrupeds. It was about three a. m. when we 
arrived at Iseo, and we were glad to get to bed. 

June 16th. — We reached Desenzano at dusk, and were put 
into good rooms facing the Lake Garda. A long slip of land 
which runs into the water divides the lake into halves, and 
ends in a knoll. This is the promontory of Sermione (Sirmium), 
\vhere Catullus had a villa. Wordsworth had a strong desire 
to visit this point; but the sight of it hence will probably sat¬ 
isfy him. A fine view towards the head of the lake determined 
us to make use of a small steamboat, which to-morrow morning 
ffoes to Eiva. 
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the lake. This lake is exposed to storms, of which Virgil has 
written alarmingly. Wordsworth soon left me, as he was an¬ 
noyed by the stone walls on the road. I sauntered on, and 
found, on inquiry, that I was now in the Tyrol; but in this 
remote district no one asked for passport. On my return I 
breakfasted, and read Lady Wortley Montague, which formed 
my resource to-day ; but I at length became anxious at Words¬ 
worth’s non-appearance. I remained in my room till half past 
one, and still he had not returned, though he said he should 
be back to breakfast. I became very uncomfortable, for I 
feared some accident had occurred. I could no longer rest, 
and went forth in search of him, feeling sure that, in case of 
accident, I should be informed of it, as I was dressed so much 
like him, that it would be taken for granted we were fellow- 
travellers. Thinking he would be attracted by a village and 
castles on the mountains, I took my direction accordingly, and 
after proceeding some distance, the sound of a waterfall caught 
my ear, and I felt sure that, if it had caught his, he would have 
followed it. Acting upon this clew, I came to a mill where I 
gained tidings of him. He had breakfasted there, and had gone 
higher up. I followed on, and found a man who had seen him 
near Riva. This relieved me of all apprehension. On my re¬ 
turn to the inn, he had already arrived. A slight tempest on 
the lake in the evening. 

June 19th, — Our drive to Verona was, like all the drives in 
this upper part of Lombardy, pleasing from the vicinity of the 
Alps. Of Lombardy I ought to say, that the nearly entire 
absence of beggars, except very old people, speaks well for the 
Austrian government. On the other hand, however, we were 
told by a German, on the steamboat to Eiva, that there had 
been very recently two highway robberies in the neighborhood 
of Bergamo. 

Ju7ie 2Sd, — Venice impresses me more agreeably than it 
did seven years ago. The monuments of its faded glory are 
deeply affecting. We called on the Ticknors, and Wordsworth 
accompanied them to hear Tasso chanted by gondoliers. 

Jitne 21fih. —We rose early, and our first sight was a view 
of the city, from the tower of St. Mark’s, one of the most re¬ 
markable objects here. The ascent is by an inclined plane, 
and_ therefore more easy than by steps. 


AMoxa im: 
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nii <'f it. Hi^r»*nd, a tnmi th*' Cmm, 

It iH n-Uiiirkablr fur flu* *4rai'<‘ful «nirv<‘»| iuir hy tlirinniy 

tff i‘hri.ht» imdtT ulta’li i:^ n nImtI. And thr rnd itni|n'ry i»f 
i»iu‘ «4' tiu* mi'U takm '4 thr hud} duwn, rn^ts n liidit un it m a 
vrry htrikinit nsaunrr. St. John, wlulr hr luuk.s un tin* Inuly 
with drr|» irrliuix IniH hi.s anu triuirrlv nmtid thr inuthrr to 
hUp|K>rt hrr. Urr|i huiuniat\» and, hy thr hy, id! thr paint' 
iu^H uf iuu.Ht patliuH tm Ihia huhjrrt urr tht»sr that kri»|> Ihn 
Divinity <»uf id' hi’dtt. Win^ tain frrl /aV// fur thul I 

Jiiiir JSiii. Lrtt \ rnirr* lual ttiuk thv nrw ruud tu thi'- 
many, Hk‘rpin*x the* nii^ht at !a'n;4ureiiu\ and the mn'tiial at 
SilUiiu. The' Hrrtaul day’H juurnry unr of thr numi driii^ldfnl 
wc have laid fur atanu'ry. In tht^ t'vrnin^» whilo at. unr intiil 
at Sillian, tht*n* wan in thi» liuuHt' a Hurt of rrli^iou.s m’l’vie'O. 
Dnr veart* Ird, and thr rrst. (’hantrd a roHiHinsr. I'iu' wurdn 
•wore* nniutedli^ihh', lait tin* tdlrrt of thin lit tit* vt'Hprr Ht^rvirr, 
ahirh la^ttul .suna* miunirs, was vt'ry a,:^na*uhl(*. 

Jinn' c/nz/u \\ urdswurt Ii uvrrsk'pt hiiusrlf tliin murnin,LX 
liaviuvr fur tlu* fir^t time* uu his jemniry, 1 hrlit'vr, nttriu|ttt'el 
r<»jn|H>hitiuu. In thr furrnuun, 1 wrult* sumr turnt\‘ liars, hv* 
dirtatiuu, <»n the* <'urki»u at laivrrna. Dui'iu.a’ tiu‘ presu'din^iX 
as Vtrll as tlui da\, I \Nas rcnelrrctl (|uit(' happv hv htaip^ 
auiuni^ <M‘rmans. d’hea'e* is .sumedhinp ahuut thr pruplr, srr. 
vants, |H»stila>as, Wr., tint di.stiujnu.sia*s thrm fnau tlir f 4 "ruhp« 
in;.: Itahans. 

At tlu‘Ltnuid litlh* lak<\ the* Khni^yses*, nesir Ik‘rrhtrH* 
|ji;iulrtn I h’ft. \\ urdsweift it niunt*, lu* ht'in^jj rni^a^e'el in ruiupoHi 
tion. 1'ht* nt'i.idihurhuud of Ht'rrldrspidrn and Salzhurx: jLn'<*atly 
de*lii!:httsl him. Hr ^\aH rnrhantt'd hy a tlrivt* nrar tlu* latt(*r 
pIiM'r, ruuiltiniu''’ thr must ple'asini: t*('atun*H of* Hn|.:H<*^h K(‘rn<*rv 
with rraud luassrs ami fmans. At Sal/.hur*^ lie* wamh'rinl 
ahniit un th<* hui’-hts, yr«*atly rujen’in/y the* vie'ws, while* I ua.H 
aftrmlnr* tu ms'uunlN. and n-aeiin;'; a parkri ed* the* AJf/t mrinr 
JCrii>ni‘/. d'la* fa duonnhh* w at (‘riirr plare* of Isedd was nut at, 
all te» In ‘ tasfr, and 1 seiun Ihtnai him ix'nt. eat h's^ ini: it. 

'Thu pu.riantr} uf thu Sal/kamim‘r;*’ut an* r\rniplary in tiu'ir 
nuinnrr.», ami, e*\cr]>t in tin* frrqnmt •''ultre's, havr thr appe*ar 
ane‘u Ilf riimfhrt. ()u un«* ure-asiun, I pe‘rre*i\<‘d that I hael left 
hrhind In} mIvut e}\ridasM ami n (‘amrl'n liair sha\ in;r hrusli. 
Du rrtunnn t tit the* plare* a eiay or two latt'i'^ 1 impurrd uf tltr 
\viufi*r whrfhe-r lu^ hael funnel the‘ni. He* knrw nuthiui.: uf 
thrm ; huf uhem i t'aiue* fe» the* haizs, whie’ii had lu‘rn art, imitlr 
fur ««, I fyuml tUi* vyv: ghmu carnfully Had tu my Uagj and tlio 
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brush, so fastened into a leather strap that I could not fail to 
see it. The most I should have expected would have been a 
careful delivery up of the articles, for the sake of thanks, and 
perhaps some gratuity. 

We visited one very singular place, —the town of Hallstadt, 
on the lake of the same name. There is nothing like a street, 
nor indeed is there room for a street. The houses are built 
on the narrow shore and up the mountain-side, without order 
and with little regularity.’ Not a horse or carriage is to be 
seen, for the place is accessible only by water. Yet it has one 
thousand inhabitants. A rich salt mountain lies at its back, 
and on the height resides the Bcrgmeister. A very comfort¬ 
able inn received us on the shore. And I liked much the peo¬ 
ple I saw. I had as nice a bedroom as could be desired, and 
wm were supplied with excellent coffee. In the evening, Words¬ 
worth being out for a walk, I got into an agreeable chat with 
the family. 

July 12th. — III the only little opening like a square, in this 
curious town, I noticed a fountain. The form not unpleasant. 
The inscription I thought worth copying, as a sort of digest of 
Catholic orthodoxy, as to the person of the Deity and the Vh 
gin Mary.* God the Father, having on a sort of tiara, is sit 
ting; and in his lap he holds Christ, The Holy Ghost is als( 
represented. Below, in relief, the Yirgin, crowned, stands 01 
the moon. The inscription is as follows : — 

DEO 

TER OPT : MAX : 

TRINO ET UNO 

PATRI INGENITO 
FILIO UNIGEN ITO 
EX 

UTROQUE PROCEDENTI 
SPIRITUI SANCTO 
MARIiE 

VIRGIN! MATRI 
IMMACULATiE 
EILIiE PATRI8 
MATRI FILII 

SPIRITUS SANCTI SPOSiE 

T R ADMIRABILI 
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SIT SEilPlTERNUM 
LAUS GLORIA ET HONOR. 

EX VOTO 

EREXERAT : ETC., ETC. 

[Initials of the Founders.] 

Jidy 16th, — Eead the decree of the King of Hanover, in 
which he said that he was not bound either in form or in sub' 
stance by the Grund-Gesetz (the Constitution); that he would, 
take into consideration whether he would utterly abolish or 
modify it; that his people were to have confidence in him, and 
obey him ; and that they were bound to submit to the old sys¬ 
tem of government under which their ancestors were happy, 
&c., &c. The King had not caused the decree to .be signed by 
his Ministers, except one, who had taken the oath of allegiance 
to him, leaving out that part of the oath by which the Minis¬ 
ter was bound to adhere to the Gruiid-Gesetz, &c., &o. All 
comment is superfluous, Wordsworth related to me an anec¬ 
dote that on one occasion, when the King, then Duke of Cum- 
berlaud, intimated to the Duke of Wellington his intention to 
do a certain act, the Duke replied, If so, I will impeach 
your Royal Highness.” 

(Of what remains of the diary of this tour two extracts in 
reference to Munich, and a concluding one, are all that need be 
given,) 

July 17th. — My acquaintance Mr. Oldenburg took Words¬ 
worth and me to the studio of Kaulbach, at which we saw 
a cartoon of great power, though not easily to be judged 
of at once, being a vision from the writings of Chateaubriand. 
This picture "was recommended to us by Spence as one of the 
Videnda. 

July 20th. —At the new church of St. Ludwig we were so 
fortunate as to find Cornelius, the designer of the great work 
which is being executed there. He was working at the great 
picture of The Last Judgment.” He recognized me civilly. 
Several of his pupils were at work in different parts of the 
church. By means of scaffolding we could go ff-om* one part to 
another. The artists were painting, sitting conveniently in 
arm-chairs. The pupils were of course executing the designs 
of their master, and he was enabled to judge of the effect from 
b low. 
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our baggage all passed •within two or three hours. After din¬ 
ing at the Athenseum, and taking tea at Jaffray’s, I called on 
Wordsworth at Moxon’s. I found him in good spirits, and cer¬ 
tainly in as good health as when he set out: I think even bet¬ 
ter. And so ends this interesting tour. It will probably be 
not altogether unproductive, though the poet has for the pres¬ 
ent composed only part of a poem on the Cuckoo at Laverna.^ 
[As the reader is aware, the tour was not unproductive, Mr. 
Wordsworth having published Memorials of a Tour in Italy.” 
These poems were dedicated to his fellow-traveller in these 
words : —] 

“ Companion I by Avhose buoyant spirit cheered, 

In t -whose experience trusting, day by day, 

Treasures I gained with zeal that neither ieared 
The toils, nor felt the crosses of the way. 

These records take, and happy should t be 
Were but the Gift a meet Return to thee 
For kindnesses that never ceased to flow, 

And prompt self-sacrifice to which I owe 
Far more than any heart but mine can know.” 


W. S. Landor to H. C. K. 

[No date.] 

Do you take any interest in the battle royal of Whigs and 
Tories 1 I wish it were a less metaphorical one, and would 
terminate like the soldiery of Cadmus. Peel, I think, is the 
only man on either side -who can do business. The Stanleys, 
&c., (kc., are jennets that have mane and tail enough, and only 
Avant bodies. Poor Parigi $ looks old. He often snaps at his 

* The foregoing account of this tour may haye disappointed the reader. 
“ Wordsworth repeatedly said of the journey, ‘It is too late." ‘ I have matter 
for volumes,’ he said once, ‘had I but youth to work it up.’ It is remarkable 
how in that admirable poem, ‘ Musings near Acquapendente ’ (perhaps the 
most beautiful of the Memorials of the Italian Tour), meditation predominates 
over observation. It often happened, that objects of universal attraction 
served chiefly to bring back to his mind absent objects dear to him.” — 
H. C- R.’s letter to Dr. Wordsworth. Vide “ Memoir of Wordsworth,” Vol. 
II. p. 329. 

t Wordsworth originally wrote the second line of the dedication, “To whose 
experience trusting,” &c. klr. Robinson suggested the substitution of “ In ” 
for “ To,” on which Wordsworth wrote: “ IMy dear Friend, — I trust in Provi¬ 
dence, I trust ill your or any man’s integoniy^ but in matters of inferior impor¬ 
tance, as compmiionship in a tour of pleasure must be reckoned,- I prefer 
saying ‘ ^o.’ But, when the lines are reprinted, I shall be most happy to defer 
to yo\ir judgment and feeling- Let me say, however, that my ear is suscepti- 
ble'of the clashing of sounds almost to disease; and ‘ in ’ and ‘ trusting,’ unless 
the ‘ g ’ be well marked in pronunciation, which it often is not, make to me a 
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two sons, as old people are apt to do. He and Powers are on 
the best of terms. Unhappily, they have both taken a fancy 
to cool their sides upon my white lilies, so that where I ex¬ 
pected at least twm hundred flowers I shall hardly have 
twenty. Take the whole plant together, leaves and all, the 
white lily is the most beautiful one upon earth ; and her odor 
gives a full feast, the rose’s only a dejeHn&r, It goes to my 
heart to see the tricks Powers and Parigi have been playing. 
It is well I am not a florist; but, on recollection, your flor¬ 
ists do not trouble their heads about roses and lilies; they 
like only those stiff old powdered beaux the ranunculuses, &:c. 
I have bought a few pencillings by Vandyke, — a boy’s head 
on an account-book, — and a very fine AUori, three Cupids. 
AUori is as fresh after three centuries as after the first hour. 
Adieu! 

August 17til, — I breakfasted with Pogers this morning; 
Empson went with me. "Wordsworth there, A very interest¬ 
ing chat with him about his poetry. He repeated emphatical¬ 
ly w^hat he had said to me before, that he did not expect or 
desire from posterity any other fame than that which would 
be given him for the way in wPich his poems exhibit man in 
his essentially human character and relations,* — as child, par¬ 
ent, husband, — the qualities w’hich are common to all men as 
opposed to those -which distinguish one man from another. His 
Sonnets are not, therefore, the works that he esteems the mos-fc. 
Empson and I had spoken of the Sonnets as our favorites. 
He said, You ai'e both wrong,” Rogers, however, attacked 
the form of the Sonnet with exaggeration, that he might be 
less ofiensive. I regret my inability to record more of Words¬ 
worth’s conversation, Empson related that Jeffrey had lately 
told him that so many people had thought highly of Words- 
■worth, that he was resolved to reperuse his poems, and see if 
he had anything to retract. Empson, I believe, did not end 
his anecdote; he had before said to me that Jeffrey, having 
done so, found nothing to retract, except, perhaps, a contemp¬ 
tuous and flippant phrase or two. Empson says, he believed 
Jeffrey’s distaste for Wordsworth to be honest, — mere uncon¬ 
geniality of mind. Talfourd, -who is now going to pay Jeffrey 
a visit, says the same. Jeffi*ey does acknowledge that he w^as 
w'rong in his treatment of Lamb. 

* Dr. Charming spoke of him as “ the 'poet of humanity.” Vide “ The 
Present Age; an Address delivered before the Mercantile Library Company 
of Philadelphia, May 11,1841.” 

Q 
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August 21st — I must mention that this morning an act of 
carelessness on my part put my chambers in great peril. I 
had sealed a letter in my bedroom, and used a lucifer to light 
the candle. Some time after, Tom Martin called. He smelt 
fire; and on my going into the bedroom, I found it full of 
smoke. My black coat and silk waistcoat were both on fire, 
though not in flames. The cane chair was burnt; had the 
chair been in flames, the bedclothes would have caught. And 
then I I rejoice and am grateful for the escape. I hope it will 
be a caution and a warning to me. 

August 23cL — I went down to Edmonton, and found dear 
Mary Lamb in very good health. She has been now so long 
well, that one may hope for a continuance. I took a walk 
with her, and she led me to Charles Lamb’s grave. 

Rein* — Though my journey this year abroad was so con¬ 
siderable, yet it terminated much before the ordinary time for 
closing journeys of pleasure. I therefore gladly availed myself 
of a proposal made by my late companion, that I should join 
him in a short journey to the West. Wordsworth’s daughter 
was our lively and most agreeable companion. 

Se 2 ytemher 9tk. — On our arrival at Hereford, young Mr. 
Hutchinson took his uncle and cousin to his father’s house at 
Brinsop. And John Monkhouse, hearing of my aiTival, came 
for me, and took me to his farm-house at Whitney, sixteen 
miles from Hereford. I spent three days with this excellent 
man, and had an opportunity of observing how native good, 
moral, and practical sense can enable a man to extract com¬ 
fort, if not happiness, in a condition seemingly affording few 
sources of enjoyment. He was blind : he had no educated 
neighbors, and was forced to bear the reading aloud of unedu¬ 
cated persons. His sister, Mrs. Hutchinson, lived fourteen 
miles off. He found occupation in the management of his 
farm, and in books. He had the consolations of religion, 
and was interested in theological controversies. We had too 
much matter for talk to feel in the least tired of each other’s 
society. 

Of the scenery of the place Wordsworth remarked : There 
is too much wood here for so thinly peopled a country.” 
It was one of his striking observations: Solitude in a 
waste is sublime, while it is purely disagreeable in a culti¬ 
vated country.” Here the wanderer sees neither houses nor 
people. 


* Written in 1855. 
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November 9fh. — This was a memorable day, being the sol¬ 
emn entry of the Queen into the City of London. Between 
ten and eleven o’clock, I walked down to the Athenseum. The 
streets were akeady full, the windows filled with company, and 
the fronts of houses adorned with preparations for the illumi¬ 
nation. I took my station at the south corner of the balcony, 
from which, after an hom*’s waiting, I saw the train of car¬ 
riages. It was long, and, with the numerous guards, — horse 
and foot, — formed a splendid sight, more especially as Water¬ 
loo Place was filled with decently dressed spectators; but I 
could not see a single person, not even in the Queen’s state 
carriage. As soon as she had passed, I ran up to the roof of 
the house, and had thence a full view of the long train of car¬ 
riages in Pall IMall. 

The Bishop of London told Amyot, that when the Bishops 
were first presented to the Queen, she received them with all 
possible dignity, and then retired. She passed through a glass 
door, and, forgetting its transparency, was seen to run off like 
a girl, as she is. Mr. Quayle, in coiToboration of this, told me 
that lately, asking a maid of honor how she liked her situation, 
and who of course expressed her delight, she said : I do think 
myself it is good fun playing Queen.” This is just as it should 
be. If she had not now the high sphits of a healthy girl of 
eighteen, we should have less reason to hope she w'ould turn 
out a sound sensible woman at thirty. 

November 17tL —"While making a call on Mrs. Dan Lister, 
Frend came in. He related some interesting anecdotes of his 
famous trial at the Cambridge Universit}^, for his pamphlet 
entitled “ Peace and Union.” I had always understood that 
this academical persecution ended in his expulsion from the 
University and his fellowship. But it appears that he retained 
his Fellowship until his marriage. Six voted against its being 
taken fi'om him, and only four on the other side. They feared 
a bad precedent. He would have been expelled the University, 
for it w^as thought there was an ancient law authorizing expul¬ 
sion on conviction of a libel; but he demanded a sight of the 
University Roll, and on reference to the original documents, it 
w'as discovered that there Tvas an informality about the law in 
question, which made it invalid. The sole effect of the judg¬ 
ment against Frend was that he w^as rusticated. He might 
have returned to his college. 
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H. C. R. TO WORDSIVORTH. 

Athen.^:uMj llth December, 
My dear Friend, — Aliss Alartineau informs me that 
ing objected in America (when the proposal was made tc 
copyright to English writers) that no English writers had 
ifested any anxiety on the subject, a petition or memorij 
prepared and signed by very many English authors, fo 
sentation to Congress ; that only three writers of note r< 
to subscribe, — Mrs- Shelley, because she had never as 
favor of any one, and never would ; Lord Broughatn, be 
first, he was a member of another legislature (no reas 
all), and, secondly, because he was so insignificant a 
which many will believe to be more true than the s] 
himself seriously thinks; and W. W., Esq., whose reai 
not known, but who is thought to have been misinform 
the subject. Notwithstanding these three blanks in tl 
of English literati, the petition produced an unparalleh 
pression on the House of Representatives. A bill was bi 
into the House, and passed by acclamation unanimousl; 
as the similar measure of Sergeant Talfourd was receivec 
The session was a very short one, and the measure mi 
brought forward again. But Miss Martineau is assurec 
no doubt is entertained of its passing both Houses w 
difficulty. She could not find the printed bill when 
with her, but she sa^’S the privilege extends a long time, 
only obligation laid on English authors is, that their 
must be made within six months of the publication ir 
land. 


Wordsworth to H. C. R. 

December 15, 

We were glad to sec your handwriting again, having 
regretted your long silence. To take the points of your 
in order, Sergeant TaKourd did forward to me a petitio 
I objected to sign it, not because I was misinformed, 1 
cause allegations were made in it, of the truth of which 1 
nothing of my own knowdedge, and because I thought 
politic to speak in such harsh and injurious terms < 
American publishers who had done what there was no 
prevent their doing. Soon after this I had the pleas 

_:__x a _* _-- «x 
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for not signing the petition; he approved of them, and said 
that the proper way of proceeding would have been to lay the 
case before our Foreign Secretary, whose duty it would be to 
open a communication with the American Foreign Secretary, 
and through that channel the correspondence would regularly 
proceed to Congress. I am, however, glad to hear that the 
petition was received as you report. When I was last in 
London I breakfasted at Miss Rogers’s, with the American 
Minister, Mr. Stephenson, who reprobated, in the strongest 
terms of indignation, the injustice of the present system. 
Both these gentlemen spoke also of its impolicy in respect to 
America, as it prevented publishers, through fear of immediate 
underselling, from reprinting valuable Enghsh works. You may 
be sure that a reciprocity in this case is by me mdch desired, 
though far less on my own account (for I cannot encom^age a 
hope that my family will be much benefited by it) than for a 
love of justice, and the pleasure it would give me to know that 
the families of successful men of letters might take that station 
as proprietors w'hich they who are amused or benefited by their 
writings in both continents seem ready to allow them. I hope 
you will use your influence among your Parliamentary friends 
to procure support for the Sergeant’s motion. I ought to have 
added, that Spring Rice was so obliging as to write to me upon 
the subject of the American copyright, which letter I answered 
at some length, and, if I am not mistaken, that correspondence 
was forwarded by me to Sergeant Talfourd. 


1838. 

January 28ih .—At Mr. Peter Martineau’s I had a very 
agreeable chat with Samuel Sharpe.* One must respect a 
banker who can devote himself, after banking hours, to the 
study of Egyptian hieroglyphics, although he is capable of say¬ 
ing that every one of Bacon’s Essays shows him to be a knave.” 
Had he said that those Essays show him to be merely a man of 
intellect, in wLich neither love, admiration, nor other passion is 
visible, I could not have disputed his assertion. 

* Nephew and partner of ]Mr. Rogers, and author of “ The History of Egypt,” 
‘‘Egyptian HierogH-phics,” &c.; “Historic Notes on the Books of the Old and 
New To,<;tfLments-” and othpr work«; in ronnpf'l-inn wiHi thp ATv 
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— He is now one of the friends in whose con: 
have the greatest pleasure, though I still think him a 
whom the critical faculty prevails too much. I once ex 
my opinion of him to himself in a way that I am please 
Sharpe,” I said, “ if every one in the world were li 
nothing would be done; if no one were like you, nothing 
be well done.” 

February 5th. — Read an article by Dr. Pye Smith, \ 
ventured to apply a little common sense to the Bible, b 
ing the spiritual character of the Epithalamium in the Ok 
ment, —Solomon’s Song.” He quotes from Robert 
shrewd saying : We must carefully distinguish betwec 
the Scripture says, and what is said in the Scriptures. 
Smith also quotes one Stowe, an American, who said 
spiration is just that measure of divine influence affo 
the sacred speakers which ^vas necessary to secure the ; 
intended, and no more.” This is good sense. 

I will here add an anecdote, though I cannot precis 
when it occurred. Seeing Milman, the Dean of St. Pi 
the Athenmum, I related to him how an orthodox minis 
threatened Pye Smith with a resolution at a meeting of 
gationalist trustees, that he should have no share in di 
ing charity money, because he had assailed the entiret;; 
Holy Scriptures. And I asked the Dean whether the 1 
interpretation was a novelty to him. His answer wa 
putting down : In the first place, I must cauti 

against putting such questions to us clergymen. It 
rally thought Ave are pledged to maintain the plenary 
tion of the Scriptures. It is not true, by the by. How 
you have put the question, I will say that I never kne\ 
with a grain of common sense who was of a different o 
A few years have greatly changed men’s feelings on thi 

February 6th. — To-day, at the AthenEeum, Milman 
Sydney Smith, in regard to “a capital hit” with the 
in his parish : when any one is charged with Unitai 
they think it has something to do with poachinr/. 
sure, and so it has,” I answered, in all true Chur 
eyes; for what is poaching but unqualified sp('>rting wi 
license on the Church’s manor % ” 

February 17th. — I went early to the Athenaeum 1 
diice Professnr Hwn.ld ns T hn.vps -nrocnred nn invitation 
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politics make him acceptable to many. His fine thoughtful 
pale face interests me, who can know nothing of his Oriental 
learning.^ 

February 21st. — I was nearly all the forenoon reading 
Ewald at home and at the Athenaeum, where I went for the 
day and dined. I spent a couple of hoiu's with Mr. George 
Young. I took courage to relate to him an anecdote about 
himself. Nearly forty years ago, I happened to be in a Hack¬ 
ney stage-coach with Young. A stranger came in,—it was 
opposite Lackington’s. On a sudden the stranger struck 
Young a violent blow on the face. Young coolly put his head 
out of the window and told the coachman to let him out. Not 
a word passed between the stranger and Young. But the latter 
having alighted, said in a calm voice, before he shut the door, 
‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, that is my father.” Young perfectly 
recollected the incident, but not that I was present. I at first 
scrupled about relating the anecdote, lest it should give him 
pain ; but, on the contrary, he thanked me for telling it him. 
He confessed that no one could have acted better. He said his 
father, who, like himself, was a surgeon, was a man of ability, 
and, had he been industrious, would have been a very distin¬ 
guished person. 

March ISth. — Bead at the Athenaeum a remarkable pamph¬ 
let by a remarkable man, — Frederick Maurice’s “ Subscription 
no Bondage.” Admirable thoughts with outrageous paradoxes. 
Fine reflections on the disposition which takes in all things on 
the positive side, and disregards the negative and polemical. 
Those who take this view are the truly religious. The opposite 
class are the fanatical partisans of doctrine. He insinuates that 
all parties may be content to unite, each firmly adhering to his 
own positive doctrine, and overlooking the opposite doctrine. 
Some one affirming that the title of this pamphlet had no 
sense, I said: 0 yes, it certainly has a sense, intelligible 

enough too.” — What do you mean 1 “ Why, it may 

mean. Subscribe I you are not bound by itl"^ 

April 29th. — I went with Mr. B. Austen f to call on Mr. 
Broderip, a w’ealthy solicitor and man of taste. He has some 
curiosities w’hich are worth a journey to see, — among other 
works of art a marble bust of Voltaire. Imagine the old 
Frenchman in a full-bottomed wig, as natural as wax-work. 
Such an eye, such wulnkles, such curls 1 When the influence 

, * Professor of Hebrew at the University of Gottingen. 

» t A solicitor, uncle of the Eight Honorable Austen H. Layard. 
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of his name was added to that of the work, it was impossible 
not to be filled with strong emotions of wonder, though not of 
admiration, — of fear, but not awe. It is one of the most re¬ 
markable objects — not of fine art, but of consummate skill 
— on a subject, like the work, not of delight, but of intense 
curiosity. 

Maij 20th, — My breakfast-party went off very well indeed, 
as far as talk was concerned. I had with me Landor, Milnes, 
and Sergeant Talfourd. A great deal of rattling on the part of 
Landor. He maintained Blake to be the ^eatest of poets; 
that Milnes is the greatest poet now living in England ; and 
that Scott’s Marmion” is superior to all that Byron and 
Wordsworth have written, and the description of the battle 
better than anything in Homer! 11 But Blake furnished chief 
matter for talk. 

May 22d. — A delightful breakfast with Milnes,—a party 
of eight, among whom were Kogers, Carlyle, — who made him¬ 
self very pleasant indeed, — Moore, and Landor. The talk very 
good, equally divided. Talleyrand’s recent death and the poet 
Blake were the subjects. Tom Moore had never heard of 
Blake, at least not of his poems. Even he acknowledged the 
beauty of such as were quoted. 


Wordsworth to H. C. E. 

May, 1838. 

I should have written to you some time since, but I expect¬ 
ed a few words from you upon the prospects of the Copyright 
Bill, about which I have taken much pains, having written 
(which perhaps I told you before) scarcely less than fifty letters 
and notes in aid of it. It gives me pleasure that you ap¬ 
prove of my letter to Sergeant Talfourd; from modesty, I 
sent it to him with little hope that he would think it worth 
while to publish it, which I gave him leave to do. He tells me 
as you do, that it was of great service. If I had been assured 
that he would have given it to the world, that letter wmuld 
have been written with more care, and with the addition of a 
very few words upon the policy of the bill as a measure for 
raising the character of our literature, — a benefit w'hich. 
Heaven knows, it stands much in need of. I should also have 
declared my firm belief that the apprehensions of its injurious 
effect in checking the circulation of books have been entertained 
without due knowledge of the subject. The gentlemen of 
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your quondam profession, with their fictitious rights, their pub¬ 
lic rights, their sneers at sentiment, and so forth, and the 
Sugdenian allowance of sever years after the death of the 
authors, have indelibly disgraced themselves, and confirmed 
the belief that, in many matters of prime interest, whether 
with reference to justice or expediency, laws would be better 
made by any bodies of men than by lawyers. But enough of 
this. My mind is full of the subject in all its bearings, and if 
I had had any practice in public speaking, I would have grasped 
at the first good opportunity that offered to put down one and 
all its opponents. Not that I think anything can come up to 
the judgment and the eloquence with which the Sergeant has 
treated it. 


H. C. E. TO Wordsworth. 

August 10,1838. 

.... I am beginning to breathe in comfort, after being 
for some weeks employed in getting up a wTiting in defence of 
our friend Clarkson against the Wilberforces. It will be out 
in a few days. Clarkson has ordered a copy to be sent to you; 
otherwise I know not that you would have had one. 

I have heard of a lady by birth being reduced to cry muf¬ 
fins to sell ” for a subsistence. She used to go out a-nights 
with her face hid up in her cloak, and then she would iu the 
faintest voice utter her cry. Somebody passing by heard her 
cry, — Muffins to seU, muf&ns to sell! 0, I hope nobody 

hears me.” This is just my feeling whenever I write anything. 
I think it a piece of capital luck when those whose opinion I 
most value never chance to hear of my wilting. On this oc¬ 
casion I must put my name } but I have refused everybody the 
putting it in the title-page. And I feel quite delighted that I 
shall be out of the way when the book comes out. It is re¬ 
markable how very differently^ I feel as to talk and writing. 
No one talks with more ease and confidence than I do; no one 
writes wdth mure difficulty and distrust. • I am aware, that, 
whatever nonsense is spolceii, it never can be brought against 
me; but writing, however concealed, like other sins, may any 
day rise up against one. 

Augitst IGtli. — The book came out to-day. And now T have 
the mortification before me, probably, of abuse, or more an¬ 
noying indifterencc. Hitherto I have not had much of either 
to complain of. 

VOL. IT. 1:2 
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A'ugust 21st —Eeceived a letter from Mrs. Clarkson, writtei 
in a satisfied and grateful spirit. No praise for fine writing o 
ability, but apparently perfect satisfaction, — Clarkson, after 
second perusal, returning bis very best thanks, and saying h 
considered me to have redeemed his character. This is indee^ 
the best praise ; and Mrs. Clarkson concluded by saying tha 
she felt it almost worth while to have undergone the martyi 
dom for the sake of the representation I have given of wha 
Thomas Clarkson’s services really were. This is all I wanted. 

EemA — The publication of Clarkson’s “ Strictures ” relieve 
my mind from a burden. It was to a great degree my ow 
work, and I was glad to have my attention drawn to other sul 
jects. And at this time the state of Southey’s health afibrde 
an excellent occasion. It was thought by his physicians ths 
he might be benefited by an excursion to Paris, and I, wdt 
others, was glad to accompany him. Our party consisted o 
my friend John Kenyon ; J his friend Captain Jones, E. N., a 
active, intelligent man, by birth a Welshman, who kept us i 
good-humor by his half-serious, half-jocular zeal for the honor o 
his countrymen the Welsh, and their poor relations the he 
Bretons ; Eobert Southey, Poet Laureate, dignitatis causa; h: 
friend Mr. Sennhouse, senectutis cecusa, a very gentlemanly mai 
of great good-humor and good taste ; Cuthbert Southey, Jim 
juventutis causa (being a sort of hobbledehoy, and Oxfor 
undergraduate). It would be invidious to call these last th 
drones of the party, yet certainly we, the other three, were tl 
laborers. 

From the first we resolved that Southey should be our sing] 
object of attention; we vrould comply with his wishes on a 
occasions, and we never departed from this ; but none of us, o 
setting out, were aware to how great a degree the mind of tl 
Laureate was departed. 

In jest, we aftected to consider the three north-countr 
gentlemen as a princely family, while we, the others, distribu 
ed among us the Court offices. Kenyon hired the carriage 
ordered the horses, and did all that belonged to the Master oj 
the Horse. Jones was Chainherlain, and, having examined tl 
apartments, assigned to each of us his own, — consequently I 
managed always to take the worst himself. I was Intendan 
"and paid the bills. 

On our journey from Boulogne to Paris, we went slightly oi 

* Vide Note at the end of the chapter. 

t Written in 1856. 


t See^o«<. 
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of our way, in order to gratify the curiosity of the author of 
“ Joan of who wished to see Chinon, where are the ruins 
of a castle in which, according to the legend, Joan recognized 
the King. 

During our stay in Paris, I believe Southey did not once go 
to the Louvre; he cared for nothing but the old book-shops. 
This is a singular feature in his character. But with this in¬ 
difference to the living things around him is closely connected 
his poetic faculty of beholding the absent as if present, and 
creating a world for himself. .... Southey read to me 
part of a pleasant letter to his daughter, in which he said : “ I 
would rather live in Paris than be hanged, and could hnd rural 
spots to reside in in the neighboring country. The people look 
comfortable, and might be clean if they would ; but they have 
a hydrophobia in all things but one. They use water for no 
other purpose than to mix with their wine; for which God for¬ 
give them.” In this letter he said that the tour had been 
made without a single unpleasant occmTence ; and that six 
men could not be found who agreed better. 

One day, whilst we were in Paris, I dined with Courtenay. 
He is undoubtedly a man of strong natural sense, but applied 
in a manner quite new to me. There are many epicures in the 
woidd, — many rich men who spend a fortune in their kitchens ; 
but Courtenay is the only man I ever met with who prides 
himself on his knowledge of good eating and drinking, and 

who makes a boast of his attainments in this science. 

“ It is wonderful,” said Courtenay, “ how slowly science 
makes its way in the world. I was thirty-nine years old 
before I knew how to boil a fowl, and forty-five before I 
could . . . . ” Shame on me, I have forgotten what this 
was in which he became late wise. Among my earliest friends,” 
said Courtenay, was Major Cartwright, — a fine old aristo¬ 
crat 1 When he was dying, I went to take leave of him. ^ My 
boy,’ said he, ‘ I have a great affection for you, but I have no 
money to leave you. I will give you two recipes.’ One of 
these I have forgotten. The other was, ‘ Always roast a hare 
with its skin on : it is an invaluable piece of knowledge.’ ” 

• Rem* — During this year I was elected a member of the. 
Committee of Management of the Council of University CoL 
lege. My colleagues were Romilly (now Sir John and Master 

n'P T?Ana\ • npAAlrA • /o-ffftit' T.trAn 
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Wordsworth to H. C. E. 

December, 183 

.... As to ni}’’ employments, I have, from my unfortui 
attacks in succession, been wholly without anything of the k 
— till within the last fortnight, when my eye, though still, a 
weak, was so far improved as to authorize my putting my b 
to some little work. Accordingly, timid as I was, I underl 
to write a few sonnets upon taking leave of Italy. These ^ 
rise to some more, and the whole amount to nine, whL 
shall read to you when you come, as you kindly promised be 
you went away that you would do, soon after your return, 
however, you prefer it, the four upon Italy shall be sent ; 
upon the one condition, that you do not read them to i 
ivriters. We are all, in spite of ourselves, a parcel of thie 
.1 had a droll instance of it this morning, for while Mary 
writing down for me one of these sonnets, on coming to a 
tain line, she cried out, somewhat uncourteously, ‘^That 
plagiarism.” — From whom 1 “ From yourself,” was 

answer. I believe she is right, though she could not point 
the passage; neither can L . . . . Have you heard 
a proposal was made to me from a committee in the Univei 
of Glasgow, to consent to become a candidate for the ] 
Eectorship on a late occasion, which I declined 1 I think 
must be aware that the University of Durham conferred i 
me the degree of D. C. last summer ; it was the first ^ 
that the honor had been received there by any one in pei 
(You will not scruple, therefore, when a difficult point of 
occurs, to consult me.) These things are not worth advei 
to, but as signs that imaginative literature, notwithstan 
the homage now paid to science, is not wholly without esti 
But it is time to release my wife, this being the second 
letter she has written for me this morning. 


NOTE.t 

The sensibilities of Clarkson were painfully excited, and many friends 
made indignant, by references to him in the Life of Wilbertorce,” whic 
peared during the present year; and he was still more hurt by an article 
Edinburgh Review, in which it was expressly stated that he was remun( 
for his services in behalf of the slaves, — the fact being that a sum of n 
was given to him by way of reimbursement. This article was soon kno’ 

* In another letter by Wordsworth, the degree is spoken of as LL. D. 

t See ante. 
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have been written by Sir James Stephen.* Clarkson immediately set about to 
prepare a full statement of facts, though he was in his seventy-ninth year, and 
in very intirm health. H. C. R. visited Playford while this answer was being 
prepared, and rendered all the assistance ne could, and proposed himself to 
■^vrite an Appendix. Lord Brougham suggested that H. C. R. should also re¬ 
lieve Mr. Clarkson of the trouble of bringing out the work. This Clarkson at 
once assented to, and the work was published under the title: “ Strictures on 
a Life of William W'ilberforce, by the Rev. W. Wilberforce and the Rev. S. 
'VVilberforce. By Thomas Clarkson, M. A. With a Conrespondence between 
Lord Brougham and Mr. Clarkson: also a Supplement, containing Remarks on 
the Edinburgh Rtritw of Mr. Wilberforce’s Life, &;c. London, Longman & 
Co. 1838. 

In the following year, two volumes of‘‘ Wilberforce’s Correspondence” were 
published, and in this w'ork there was a note so disrespectful to Ikir. Robinson, 
that he could do no otherwise than reply to it. This he did in a work entitled: 

Exposure of Misrepresentations contained in the Preface to the Con-espond- 
ence of William Wilberforce. By H. C. Robinson, Barrister at Law, and 
Editor of Mr. Clarkson’s ^ Strictures.’ London, Moxon, 1840.” 

Both the “ Strictures ” and the “ Exposure ” called forth warm expressions 
of sympathy and approval from many of the most prominent men in literature 
and* in- politics; among others, Lord Denman, Wordsworth, and Talfourd. 
hlacaulay, meeting H. C. R., requested him to tell Mr. Clarkson that he dis¬ 
avowed all participation in what had been said of him in the “ Life.” Lord 
Brougham said in his letter to Mr. Clarkson {vide page 13 of the “ Strictures ”): 
“ Any attempt to represent you as a person at all mindful of his own interest 
would be much too ridiculous to give anybody but yourself a moment’s un¬ 
easiness.” 

- But the sequel renders it unnecessai*y to enter into the merits of this con¬ 
troversy, for the wrong done to one of'the best of men was undone by those 
who alone could undo"^it. The Edinburgh Review contained an article* highly 
appreciative of Clarkson from the pen of Lord Brougham. And in Sir James 
Stephen’s collected articles,J the one on W’’ilberforce’s Life was much altered, 
and everything was left out of which Mr. Clarkson’s friends could reasonably 
complain. So completely satisfied was H. C. R. with this amende honorable, 
that he invited himself to'Sir James’s house, and was received with a cordiality 
which put an end to all estrangement between them. 

The Editors of the “ Life,” the Rev. W. Wilberforce, and the present Bishop 
of Oxford, wrote the following letter to Mr. Clarkson: — 

The Editors of the “Life of Wilberforce” to Thomas Clark¬ 
son, Esq. 

November 15,1844. 

Dear SiRj — As it is now several years since the conclusion of all differences 
between us, and we can take a more dispassionate view than formerly of the 
circumstances of the case, we think ourselves bound to acknowledge that 
we were in the wrong in the manner in which we treated you in the ]\Iemoir 
of our father. 

We desired, certainly, to speak the strict truth in any mention of you (nor 
indeed, are we now aw'are of having anywhere transgi'essed it), but we are 
conscious that too jealous a regard for what we thought our father’s fame led 
us to entertain an ungrounded prejudice against you, and this led us into a 
tone of writing which we now acknowledge w’as practically unjust. 

It has pleased God to spare your life to a period far exceeding the ordinary 
lot of men; and amidst many'other grounds for rejoicing in it, we tnist that 

* Son of James Stephen, Esq., Master of Chanceiy, and the earnest and 
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you will allow us to add the satisfaction which it is to our own minds to have 
inade compensation for the fault with which we may be charged, so far as it 
can be done bj’' its free acknowledgment to the injured party. 

We remain, dear sir, 

With much respect, 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Kobekt J. Wilberforce. 

Thomas Clarkson, Esq. S. Wilberforce. 

And in a letter dated 17th of November, in the same year, the present Bishop 
wrote to Mrs. Clarkson; ‘‘The object of that” (the former letter) “was the 
satisfaction of our consciences by the simple acknowledgment to the party in¬ 
jured of what (on full consideration of all which had been urged) appeared to 

us to have been the public expression on our part of an unfair judgment. 

We have no wish that our letter to Mr. Clarkson should be secret; rather it 
would be a satisfaction to us that it should be included iu any Memoir of Mr, 
Clarkson.” 

H. C. R., in his zeal for his friend, criticised some expressions in the letter; 
but iu i\Ir. and Mrs. Clarkson it produced warm feelings of satisfaction. That 
the sons of such a man as Mr. Wilberforce should, out of their very love and 
reverence for their hither, have been led to see his labors in a light which 
threw the labors of others too much into the shade, can be easily understood; 
and, on the other hand, were it not for the known singleness of heart and gen¬ 
uine philanthropy of Clarkson, exception might have been taken to his “ History 
of the Abolition,” on the ground that honored names were left somewhat in 
the background, through the prominence given to those things on which ho 
could speak from personal knowledge. Indeed, Southey said: “ I wish that 
instead of writing the * History of the Abolition,’ he had written that part of 
his own biography which relates to it.” 

As to the public, they steadily refused to separate the names of the two men 
who stood foremost iu the cause of the slave. Southey's lines expressed the 
general sentiment of this country: — 

“ Knowest thou who best such gratitute may claim V 
Clarkson, I answered, first; whom to have seen 
And known in’social hours maybe my pride, 

Such friendship being praise; and one, I ween, 

Is Wilberforce, placed rightly at his side.” 

And let it not be forgotten in what high estimation these two great and good 
men held each other. Incidental expressions of Mrs. Clarkson’s, which have 
already appeared in this work, may beregirded as conveying’ her husband’s 
sentiment as well as her own. “ One man deserves all the incense which his 
memory 1ms received, — good Mr. Wilberforce.”—“ I remember a beautiful 
saying of l atty Smith’s, after describing a visit at Mr. Wilberforce’s: ‘ To know 
P™ j with such lively childish spirits, one need not.sav, 

‘trod bless him.”^—he seems already in the fulness of every earthly mft.’*” 
Southey said: “ It is not possible for any man to regard another witli m'eiiter 
affection and reverence th in Clarkson ‘regarded Wilberforce-” And Wilber- 
torce wrote to Clarkson: ‘‘ I congratulate you on the .success of your endeavors 
to call the public voice into action. It is that which hn.s so greatly improved 
our general credit in the House of Common.s, for it is your doing, under Provi- 
dence. ’ And apiii; “ I shall as.sign it ” (a copy of the “ History of Abolition,” 
preaentea by Clarkson) “ a distinguished place in my library, as a memorial of 
the ojligations under wlilcli nil who took part in the abolition must ever be to 
you, for the persevering exertions by which you so greatly contributed to the 
.nual victory. ^ That the Almighty may bless all your other labors of love, and 
inspire you with a heart to desire, anil n head to devi.se, and health and spirits 
to execute them and carry them through, is the cordial wish and prayer of 
your faithful friend, W. Wilberforce.” 
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CIlAPTKIi XIV. 
imi 

My winter vi.sit to the Wonkworthu cominencHM! 
on tiie 28th of December, One agi'eeable eircumataneo 
Wiueh marked it wiw my betuiming ae<juaintod with Miaa Fen¬ 
wick, an excellent lady. 8ho ia of a good family in (Jnmlk'rland, 
atul dev<»teH her at!liu?uce to acts of charity and beneficence* 
JShcb warmly attache I to the Wordaworthn, and cmteenicd by 
them UH their very dearcat friend. She occupied a lunwo at 
Amble«idc, and Wordnwtwth, Dr. Arnold, and many othern, inade 
tluB houHO a frcipient end of a walk. 1 found her enjoyiitiggood 
books and clever people of varioim kindH. H(‘r catholics taste 
enabled her to admire the writings of <’arlyi(% whos(^ “ Fn'n(‘h 
U(ua>iution ” slui lent me. Sh(‘ dimal at Kydal Mount on New 
VeaFs Day. I lost way with her by statingthat I <u*easionally 
visited Lady Bh\ssipgton, b\it, noiu' by <l<*clnring Ktduuua l.o 
be John Falvitfs Dod. Vh*- had all sorts of 1 it(U'ary gossip. 
'Wordsworth talks W{‘11 with her, an<l she tnaha-stamlK him. 
Harriet Martineuu says ; Wordsworth go('H(*V(‘ry day to Miss 
Fcaiwiek, gives Iht a smacking kiss, ami sits d<»wu lu‘fore h(T 
fire to open his mind. Tliink what she could t(‘ll if she sur¬ 
vives him ! His (‘onversaf ion can never be antit*ipattHl, S<ime- 
times he is annoying, from the pertinacity with which he dwi'lls 
on trifh^H ; at otlu'r tiim^s, he flows on in tln^ utimist grandeur, 
l(‘aving a. strong im]>r(‘HHion t)f inspiration !” 

Another signifi<‘ant (snannstarn'e of tins visit was my im¬ 
proved iu*(juaintan<*e and mor<* fnsjmmt ini(‘reours(^ with Dr. 
Arnold, though he had simv' my last visit done an u<’t which 
had brought mon^ ri'proach on him than any other, his re.- 
signing his pla(*<* in fh<» s(niat<* of th<* L<nid<»n Fniversify, be¬ 
cause JmvH might be* nHnnlxn's of tlu‘ rniviu'Hity. 

JaniKtrif 'JtL Din<*d with Dr. .\rmd<L Wordsw<m<h, btadig 
afrai<l of t he (‘old, did not. accompany m(‘. Sir Tliomas Lasley 
tlnu'ii. T 1 h‘ Doctor was wry friimdly, tlanigh iii‘ is a wan? that 
I wrot('against him in regard to th(‘ l.ondon rnivta'sity. Hti 
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troversies of the times j does not like the Oxford Tract ; 
Wordsworth rather friendly to them. 

— Dm’ing one of my visits Mrs. Arnold gave me! 
account of the family, habits. On the first, day of the • 
the father and mother dined with the children in the sc 
room, as them guests, the children sitting at the head oi 
table. On that day also appeared the Fox How Misceh 
each member of the family contributing something to it. 

January 3J — Eemained in my lodgings till Wordsv 
called. We then went to Miss Fenwick’s. He spoke of po 
At the head of the natural and sensual school is Chaucer 
greatest poet of his class. Next comes Burns; Crabbe, 
has great truth, but he is too far removed from beauty an 
finemcnt. This, however, is better than the opposite extr 
I told Wordsworth that in this he unconsciously sympatl 
wuth Goethe. 

January — Beading before six in bed, having a ^ 
deal of reading on my hands,! several volumes of The Doc 
among other things. Wordsworth acknowledges this wor 
be by Southey. The fourth volume is better than the t 
It contains at least a beautiful account of the pious Duche 
Somerset, and an interesting character of Mason the poe^ 
was engaged in reading this volume on my way to Harden 
a snowy walk. I gave s\veet Jessie a lesson in German. I 
pleasure, too, in hearing good old Mr. Harden utter If 
opinions, political and religious. 

January 6th. — Dr. Arnold preached a very sensible ser 
4dl the Wordsworths are suffering from cold. In the even 
read part of Gladstone’s new book on the connection bet 
Chm’ch and State. He assumes a moral duty on the pa' 
the government to support what it deems the truth ; but 
a great difficulty is involved. What right has the govern] 
to compel a minority either to concur in or support a Chur 
which it does not believe % The State, as such, has no c 
by which to distinguish between spiritual truth and falsel 
An assertion of infallibility leads to civil war. 

January 7th. -—• Words^vorth sent for me at about two, i 

^ "Written in 186.5. 

t During this Rydal visit H. C. R. read, by no menus in a skimming ms 
Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” Arnold’s “Rome,” Isaac Taylor’s “ Ph 
Theory of Another Life,” “Spiritual Despotism,” and “Natural Histc 
Enthusiasm,” Gladstone’s “ Church and State,” some part of Cicero’s “L 
to Atticus,” several things from “Ben Jonson,” besides German with 
Harden and some of the Arnolds. 
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remained at Bydal Mount all day. Dr. Arnold called. A very 
short walk with him, to see the ravages of last night’s high 
wind. We had an agreeable evening, divided between whist, 
Carlyle, and Gladstone. There are an infinity of relations as 
well as of modes of viewing things, and all in their place and 
way may be true. It is a great defect when the mind begins 
to ossifyy and to be so confined to certain fixed ideas as not to 
be able to shift its position, and see things from all sides. 

January 8th. — Finished Isaac Taylor’s “ Physical Theory of 
Another Life.” It strengthens belief in a future life by help¬ 
ing the imagination to realize it. It does not leave heaven to 
be thought of as a spot for ecstatic enjoyment in the love and 
worship of God, which to cold natures like mine gives no 
warmth; but a field is open on which the mind can rest with 
hope. 0, how earnestly do I hope that I may one day be able 
to believe 1 But I feel the faith must be given me ; I cannot 
gain it for myself. I will try, but I doubt my power energeti¬ 
cally to will anything so pure and elevated. I went to Words¬ 
worth this forenoon. He was ill in bed. I read Gladstone’s 
book to him. A heavy snow still falling. Dined with the 
Harrisons. The Arnolds there. An agreeable afternoon. The 
conversation light and easy. The storm of last Sunday (the 
6th) appears to have been very severe, and calamitous in many 
places. Within a circuit of a mile round Ambleside two thou¬ 
sand trees were blown down. 

’ January 14th, — Walked to Ambleside in search of the Ed¬ 
inburgh Review, and on my return found at the Mount Miss 
Fenwick and Dr. Arnold. He challenged me to a walk up the 
mountain, behind the grounds of Lady Fleming. Held a seri¬ 
ous talk with him on the subject of grace and prayer, and the 
dilemma in which we are placed. To him I put the difficulty 
raised so powerfully by Pascal’s “ Letters.” Grace is given if 
prayed for, but without grace there can be no prayer. There¬ 
fore they only can ask for it who have it already. The Doctor 
denied the difficulty.* I was pleased both with his spirit and 
bis liberal sentiments. He asserted the doctrine that the his¬ 
tory of the Fall is to be interpreted mythically. He spoke 
also of the worth and importance of the prophetical writings 
of the Old Testament. The hortatory parts are valuable, 
even independently of the prophetical. The afternoon and 
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evening spent as usual, —whist and Gladstone. Wordsworth 
still laid up by a very bad cold. 

January 15th. — To-day the Wordsworths all went to Miss 
Fenwick’s for a few days’ visit. T have accepted her invitation 
to dine with her as long as the AVordsworths are at her house. 
Southey, who was also to be her guest, came in the afternoon. 
We had but a dull dinner, partly owing to Southey’s silence. 
He seeemed to be in low spirits, occasioned perhaps by his 
daughter’s state of health. 

January 16th. — Having a morning to myself, I called early 
on Dr. Arnold on my way to Ambleside. A short chat only. 
Mrs. Arnold lent me a letter in a provincial paper (The Be- 
former), signed F. H. (Fox How), on Church Government, in 
which the Doctor maintains that all who profess any form of 
Christianity should be allowed to be of the Church, quoting as 
an authority the contemporaneous baptism of many converts, 
on the ground that the admitted Christians might make ad¬ 
vances when in the Church. Hot satisfied with this by any 
means, but better pleased with his doctrine that he who wishes 
to believe is rather to be considered weak in faith, than an un¬ 
believer.^ The Arnolds dined at Miss Fenwick’s. The Lau¬ 
reate in better spirits. Altogether the dinner passed off pleas¬ 
antly. 

■ January 18th. — On going early to Rydal Mount, I found 
the family returned. Miss Fenwick had taken Southey back 
to Keswick. My usual reading was interrupted by the news¬ 
papers. The argument in the Queen’s Bench on the Canada 
prisoners of rare interest, but yet unfinished. I walked out 
with AVordsworth. AVe met with Dr. Arnold. We talked of . 
Southey. AVordsworth spoke of him with great feeling and 
affection. He said : “ It is painful to see how completely dead 
Southey is become to all but books. He is amiable and obli- 
ging, but when he gets away from his books he seems restless, 
and as if out of his element. I therefore hardly see him for 
years together.” Now all this I had myself observed. Rogers 
also had noticed it. With Wordsworth it was a subject of sor¬ 
row, not of reproach. Dr. Arnold said afterwards : “ What 
was said of Mr. Southey alarmed me. I could not help saying 
to myself, ^ Am I in danger of becoming like him % Shall I 

^ “ iMourniiio; after an absent Goc * an eviflpnop nf nc cfv/Mm* oc voin'r*- 
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ever lose my interest in things, and retain an interest in books 
only “ If,” said Wordsworth, “ I must lose my interest 

in one of them, I would rather give up books than men. 
Indeed I am by my eyes compelled, in a great measure, to give 
up reading.” Yet, with all this, Southey was an aiFectionate 
husband, and is a fond father. I find that his distaste for Lon¬ 
don is as strong nearly as his dislike to Paris. He says he 
does.not wish to see it again. 

J'aiiuary 20th. — I read at night, in my room, the “ Masque 
of the Gypsies metamorphosed,” and several other things, by 
‘b*are Ben Jonson,” He is a delightful lyric poet. Great 
richness mixed up with grossness in his masques, makes even 
these obsolete compositions piquant. But poetry produces a 
slight effect on me now. Wordsworth says Ben Jonson was a 
great plagiarist from the ancients. Indeed I remarked in one 
masque, “ Hue and Cry after Cupid,” the charming Greek idyl 
wholly translated and put into a dialogue without any ac¬ 
knowledgment. 

- J^anuary 22d. — I spent the whole forenoon reading, and 
went at four to Dr. Arnold’s, to read German with his daugh¬ 
ter, before dining there. She fully enjoys Goethe’s odes and 
epigrams, and it is pleasant to explain the few things she does 
not understand. A party at dinner, — the Pasleys and Hai- 
dens. The afternoon went off very agreeably. I amused my¬ 
self with Miss Arnold, while Wordsworth declaimed with Dr. 
Arnold and Sir Thomas Pasley. Wordsworth seems to have^ 
adopted something of Coleridge’s tone, but is irTore concentra¬ 
ted in the objects of his interest. I am glad to find that nei¬ 
ther he nor Dr. Arnold can accompany Gladstone in his Anglo- 
papistical pretensions. Indeed, of the two, the Doctor is the 
less of a Churchman. I find that he considers the whole claim 
of apostolical succession as idle. 

nfanuary 2J{ih. — A violent storm of wind last night, more 
disastrous in its effects than any that has occurred in this 
country for generations. Twenty thousand trees blown down 
in Lord Lonsdale’s estate. Dr. Arnold, Wordsworth, and I 
walked to Brathay Wood to witness the ravages there. In the 
blind force of the elements there is a sort of sublimity, wLen 
it overpowers the might of man. Kant accounts for the pleas¬ 
ure 'which such a spectacle affords by the unconscious feeling, 
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Mr. Harden’s, that good old man -with the sunny face,”*as 
Wordsworth happily characterized him. He had lately lost 
his wife. His beautiful daughter, Jessie, is a charming crea¬ 
ture. Miss Arnold was there. I read Schiller to the young 
ladies, and Carlyle aloud to the whole family. Mr. Harden 
enjoyed Carlyle, as did the young ladies. I slept at Field 
Hall. 

January 26th. — A day of very varied enjoyment. After 
prayers (read by Jessie) and breakfast, I stole out alone, and 
had a delightful walk to Coniston Lake, i. e. to the mountain 
that overlooks it. The day was fine, and I very much enjoyed 
the walk. The wild scenery of the bare mountains was im¬ 
proved, not injured, by the clear wintry atmosphere. 

Fehriiary 1st .—Bead pamphlets written by Wordsworth 
against Brougham in 1818. They were on the general elec¬ 
tion, and are a very spirited and able vindication of voting for 
the two Lowthers, rather than for their radical opponent. 
They show Wordsworth in a new point of view. He would 
have been a masterly political pamphleteer. There is nothing 
cloudy about his style. It is full of phrases such as these, — 
Whether designedly, for the attainment of popularity, or in 
the self-applauding sincerity of a heated mind.” — Indepen¬ 
dence is the explosive energy of conceit making blind havoc 
with expediency.” 

‘ February 2d. — Left my excellent friends, after a visit of 
pleasure more abundant than any I recollect, though I have 
l3een able to preserve only these few memorials. 

H. C. E. TO T. E. 

Rydal Mount, 19tli January, 1839. 

I meant to stay here only a month, but the Wordsworths 
seem so unwilling to let me go, that I foresee I shall not get 
away till the end of five weeks. In addition to Wordsworth 
and the ladies, from all of whom I receive almost overwhelm¬ 
ing expressions of kindness, I have had the great additional 
pleasure afforded by Dr. Arnold’s family. The Doctor, though 
he knows I wrote against his scheme of forcing scriptural ex¬ 
aminations on the London University, is more attentive to me 
in every way than three years ago. I dine with him now aiid 
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to fill letters (and you too) with an account of one’s reading. 
We have both left off the idle practice. I feel disposed to re¬ 
sume it on this occasion, as I really have some information to 
give you which you may probably be interested in. I have 
read to the family Gladstone “ On the Relation of the Chm*ch 
to the State.” It will delight the High-flying Anglo-papistic 
Oxford party, but only alienate still farther the conscientious 
Dissenters and displease the liberal Churchmen. Even Words¬ 
worth says, he cannot distinguish its principles from Roman¬ 
ism. Whilst G. expatiates with imction on the mystic charac¬ 
ter of the Church, he makes no attempt to explain what is the 
Olmrch of Englaiid ; though, to be candid, even Dr. Arnold is 
not able to make that clear to me. 

I have read the third, fourth, and fifth volumes of Southey’s 

Doctor.” A very pleasant, but a very unsubstantial book. 
There is a graceful loquacity in it, resembling the prose of 
Wieland, and, bating occasional bursts of Tory and High- 
Church spleen, very pretty literary small talk, with most amus¬ 
ing and cmdous quotations, — the sweepings of his rich li¬ 
brary. 

Then I am slowly reading Carlyle’s French Revolution,” 
which should be called rhapsodies, — not a history. Some one 
said, a history in flashes of lightning. And provided I take 
only small doses, and not too frequenth'', it is not merely agree¬ 
able, but fascinating. It is just the book one should buy, to 
muse over and spell, rather than read through. For it is not 
English, but a sort of original compound from that Indo-Teu- 
tonic primitive tongue which philologists now speculate about, 
mixed up by Carlyle more suo. Now he who will give himself 
the trouble to learn this language will be rewarded by admira¬ 
ble matter. W^ords worth is intolerant of innovations. Southey 
^ both reads Carlyle and extols him; and this, though Carlyle 
characterizes the French noblesse, at the Etats Generaux, as 
“ changed from their old position, drifted far down from their 
native latitude, like Arctic icebergs got into the equatorial sea, 
and fast thawing there ” ; and the French clergy as an anoma¬ 
lous class of men, of whom the whole world has a dim un¬ 
derstanding, that it can understand nothing. .... I should 
have mentioned, before this book, Dr. Arnold’s History of 
Rome.” A popular history, combining an interesting narrative 
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But the works which have most interested me are the writ¬ 
ings of a man whose name you have, perhaps, not yet heard of, 
— indeed the books are all anonymous, — Isaac Taylor, of 
Ongar. Yet they are precisely of the kind that most interest 
you ; and unless years have too hardly ossified your mind (to 
use a favorite image of Goethe), will renew the pleasure which 
Priestley’s metaphysics afforded you forty years ago. At least, 
as for myself, I can say that they have delighted me as much as 
Godwin and Hume delighted me forty years ago, notwith¬ 
standing their highly religious and even orthodox character. 
His first work was entitled The Natural History of Enthu¬ 
siasm.” I am reading the seventh edition of it, 1834. All 
his other writings are more or less popular; and yet he has 
been very little reviewed or talked about by other than his ad¬ 
mirers. I think I can account for it. His great scheme was 
successively to develop the aberrations of the religious senti¬ 
ment or character. And he has published volumes on “ Fanati¬ 
cism,” “Spiritual Despotism,” “Superstition,” an(kmeans to 
write on the “ Corruption of Morals,” and on “ Scepticism,” as 
the aberration of the intellectual faculty. Now, in the course 
of this cycle, he avows himself dissatisfied with all parties. A 
Dissenter by education, he declares himself convinced of the 
Scriptural truth of Episcopacy, and utters a pra 3 ’er for the 
perpetuity of the English Episcopal Church; but then he as¬ 
serts his conviction that in that Church a second reformation 
is as necessaiy as the first was in the sixteenth century. In his 
book on “ Superstition,” he professes to show which of the su¬ 
perstitions of the Boman Church still survive in the Anglican, 
And in his “ Spiritual Despotism,” he saj's that while the An¬ 
glican Bitual retains before its Articles the declaration of the 
King, the Episcopalians have no right to reproach the Romanists 
with despotism. Of this series, I have read with gi’eat pleasure 
the “Spiritual Despotism.” It involves most of the questions 
discussed by Gladstone and Warburton; and without saying that 
I concur with him in any of his great conclusions, I can say that 
I have read the whole with great pleasure. I am now reading, 
with more mixed feelings, his first work on “ Enthusiasm,” which 
shows, I think, an intellect less uniformly sharpened by exer¬ 
cise. But the book which has most pleased me, and wdiich I 
particularly recommend to j'ou, is a recent work, — “ Physical 
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blit to it; that is, shows that all he imagines as possible is 
compatible with it. He says it will not please those who think 
of heaven as a place where angels are engaged in ecstatic con¬ 
templations of God, for he supposes, in the other life, analo¬ 
gous occupations, and a scheme of duties arising out of an ex¬ 
pansion of om' powers. The leading thought of the whole 
book is contained in St. Paul's expression, there is a spiritual 
hbdy and a natural body. He declares the whole controversy 
concerning matter and spirit to be idle and worthless, which 
men will soon cease to discuss. In the other world, we shall 
have still a body, but a spiritual body ; and the whole specu¬ 
lation is a development of the distinction. You, who love 
metaphysics as I do, will enjoy this. Others, who think the 
present life affords sufficient matter for our investigation, may 
be better pleased with his Spiritual Despotism,” &c., &c. 
He has also written on “ Home Education,” and a work of a 
more devotional kind, called “ Saturday Evening.” Whenever 
you answer this letter, I"wish you would tell me what Priestley 
says of that famous passage in the Corinthians about the 
spiritual body. 

I wish you would write to me, but do not delay above three 
or four days, lest I should have left my present quarters. 
Can you tell me anything about the Clarksons ] I am glad to 
have found Wordsworth quite pleased with the Strictures.” 

February Sth. — An interesting rencontre in the studio of 
Phillips, R. A., where Dr. Arnold was sitting for his portrait. 
Bimsen was reading Niebuhr to him. Mrs- Arnold, Prof. 
Lepsius,* and Mrs. Stanley, wife of the Bishop of Norwich, 
came afterwards. 

March 2d. — Called at Francis Hare’s. Only Mrs. Hare’s 
sister at home. Mrs. Shelley came in with her son. If talent 
descended, what might he not bel — he, who is of the blood 
of Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, Shelley, and ]Mrs. Shelley ! 
What a romance is the history of his birth 1 

April 15th, — A busy day. At two o’clock I accompanied 
the Clarksons to the Mansion House, where he received the 
freedom, of the City- It was a delightful scene, and even 
pathetic. The mover and seconder of the resolution, TV ood 
and Laurie, Richard Taylor, Sydney Taylor, Dr. Barry, Shep- 
pai’d and his father, Haldane, and J. Hardcastle, and several 
ladies, with Mrs. Clarkson, were of the party. Short and neat 

* The distinguished Egyptologist. 
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speeches were made by the Lord Mayor and Chamberlain (Sir 
John Shaw). Clarkson’s reply was admirably delivered. A 
tone of voice so sweet as to be quite pathetic. There was a 
graceful timidity mingled with earnestness. An evident satis¬ 
faction, very distinguishable from gratified vanity. Every¬ 
body was pleased. We adjourned to the Venetian room and 
took luncheon. 

A'pril 26th, — This morning Aders’s pictiures were sold. 
Among my purchases were a Holy Family by Perugino, — so 
said, at least. W. S. Laiidor says it is by Credi, but Eaphael 
did not paint better. I like it much. A St. Catherine by 
Francia, which I like next. Landor praises it. A copy of the 
Annunciation at Florence, a miracle picture. A Descent from 
the Cross, by Hemling, genuine German. A Euysdael, and a 
Virgin and Child, on gold, by Van der Weyde. The last two 
were liked by Wordsworth, and I gave them to him. 

May 1st. — I heard Carlyle’s first lecture on Eevolutions.” 
It was very interesting, though the ideas were familiar to me. 
A great number of interesting persons present, — Bunsen, Mrs. 
Austin, Lord Jeffrey, Fox, Ac., Ac.* Called at John Taylor’s, 
where I found his aunt, Mrs. Meadows Taylor, w’ho was Miss 
Dyson fifty-five years ago, and used to come to my mother’s. 
She recollects that Henry was a lively boy. 

Eem.f — My recollection was rather of her blue sash than 
of her. She was at Miss Wood’s school, at Bury. She has 
now been long dead. Not many years ago, passing through 
Diss, I called on a daughter, Miss Taylor, w^ho was then living 
in the house in which her father and his ancestors had practised 
as attorneys more than 130 years! 

June 11th. — A most interesting party at Kenyon’s. The 
lion of the party was Daniel Webster, the American lawyer 
and orator. He has a strongly marked expression of counte¬ 
nance. So far from being a Eepublican in the modem sense, he 
had an air of Imperial strength, such as Csesar might have 
had. His wife, too, had a dignified appearance. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ticknor alone resembled them in this particular. There were 
present also at Kenyon’s, Montalembert, the distinguished 
Eoman Catholic author, Dickens, Professor Wheatstone, the 
Miss Westons, Lady Mary Shepherd, Ac., Ac. 

J^me 27th. — In the evening went to a party at the Lind- 
leys’. I went to meet Mrs. Daniel Gaskell. She drew upon 

* H. C. R. sedulously attended the whole course. 

t Written ill 1858. 
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herself a great degree of notice from the leading part she took 
in public matters. She was linquestionably a character. 

Eem,^ — In her youth she was a disciple of Godwin, as I 
was in mine; and he was among the objects of her especial 
interest in his old age. He was frequently at her house. She 
was also Tery kind to John Thelwall’s daughter, and not the 
less so for her becoming a Eoman Catholic. Indeed, it was 
said that any deviation from the ordinary rules of conduct w’as 
to her a recommendation rather than othei-wise. A. lady, 
being asked whether Mrs. Gaskeh had called on her, said : “ 0 
no ; she takes no interest in me. I have neither run avray 
from my husband, nor have any complaint to make of him.^’ 
Of her Liberal opinions she was proud, and she was generous 
and ivarm-hearted. One who had been speaking of her zeal in 
all matters of education and in public institutions, added, 

She gets up regularly every morning at five o’clock to misin¬ 
form herself.” Mr. Gaskell was once in Parliament. He was 
universally respected and liked. 

Wordsworth to H, C. K 

Rydal Mount, Ttli July, 1839. 

.... Relieve the people of the burden of their duties, 
and you will soon make them indifierent about their rights. 
There is no more certain way of preparing the people for slav¬ 
ery than this practice of central organization which our phi- 
losophists, wdth Lord Brougham at their head, are so bent ujDon 
importing from the Continent. I should have thought that, in 
matters of government,, an Englishman had more to teach those 
nations than to learn from them. 

July dth, — Dined at Joseph Hardcastle’s. Melvill, the 
popular preacher, there, and F. Maurice and others, John 
Buck, too, was there. I had not seen him for a long time. He 
smiled when he saw- me. I said : I can read your smile. It 
means, — MTiat, Saul among the prophets ! ’ ” I took my place 
at the bottom of the table. The top was occupied by the 
Reverend Stars. One incident is worthy of mentioning. Some 
one spoke of the American sect called 6%m*f-ians. “A}^” 
said one of the divines, “ it is safer to lengthen a syllabic than 
a creed ! ” This as a mot is excellent. I could not distinguish 
from whom it came. 


* Written in 1858. 
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Rem* — I lately taxed Maurice with. it. He disclaimed it. 
Hot from disapprobation, he said. Yet I was told it was hardly 
likely to be Melvill’s. But my journal speaks of him as cheer¬ 
ful and agreeable, and not at all Puritanical. And therefore 
let it be ascribed to him, if he likes to have it. 

July 17th, — I joined my friends the Masqueriers at Leam¬ 
ington, and remained with them a fortnight. 

Rem *— This excursion has left several very agreeable rec¬ 
ollections. Among these, the most permanent was my better 
acquaintance with the Field family. I then knew Edwin Field 
chiefly as the junior partner of Edgar Taylor, who was at that 
time approaching the end of an honorable and a useful life. Mr. 
and Mrs. Field, Sen., w^ere then living in an old-fashioned coun¬ 
try house between Leamington and Warwick. He had long 
been the minister at Warwick, and also kept a highly respect¬ 
able school. He was known by a Life of Dr. Parr/’ whose inti¬ 
mate friendship he enjoyed. His wife was also a very superior 
woman. I had already seen her in London. I heard Mr. Field 
preach on the 21st. His sermon was sound and practical, op¬ 
posed to metaphysical divinity. He treated it as an idle ques¬ 
tion,— he might have said a mischievous subtlety, —whether 
works were to be considered as a justifying cause of salvation, 
or the certain consequence of a genuine faith. 

August Sth. — Breakfasted at Sam Bogers’s with W. Maltby. 
There came in a plain-looking man from the North, named Mil¬ 
ler, of free opinions and deportment. He had risen by his tal¬ 
ents ; and Rogers told us his history. He called on me lately,” 
said Rogers, and reminded me that he had formerly sold me 
some baskets, — his owm work, — and that on his showing me 
some of his poems I gave him three guineas. That money en¬ 
abled him to get work from the booksellers, and he had since 
wTitten historical romances, — 'Fair Rosamond/ 'LadvJane 
Grey,’ ” (fee. 

A^igust 29th. — After an early dinner, I walked to Edmonton, 
where I stayed more than two hours. Poor dear Mary Lamb 
has been ill for ten months ; and these severe attacks have pro¬ 
duced the inevitable result. Her mind is gone, or, at least, has 
become inert. She has still her excellent heart, — is kind and 
considerate, and her judgment is sound. N4!)thing but good feel¬ 
ing and good sense in all she says ; but still no one would dis¬ 
cover what she once w'as. . She hears ill, and is slow in concep- 


* Written in 1S58. 
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tion. She says she bears solitude better than she did. After 
a few games of piquet, I returned by the seven-o’clock stage. 

September 25th, — Left my chambers in Plowden Buildings, 
and went to my apartments in Russell Square, No. 30. I am 
to pay for this, my new domicile, £ 100 per annum. It gives me 
no vote, subjects me to no service. I have no reason to com¬ 
plain of my surroundings. Fellows* has the second floor. 

October 7th. — A delightful drive to Ipswich, where Mr. Clark¬ 
son’s servant was waiting for me. I reached Play ford between 
twelve and one. Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson seemed much better in 
health than they were. During a three days’ stay I enjoyed 
much of their company. Mr. Claikson gave me to read a little 
“ Essay on Baptism ” he had written for his grandson. In this 
little tract he maintains, with great clearness, and, at least, to 
my perfect satisfaction, that Christ’s commission to baptize was 
a commission to convert and make proselytes from other relig¬ 
ions, and that it was not intended to baptize the children of 
Christians. Repentance is the condition of salvation ; baptism 
a mere formal, and not an esssential, condition. Without pre¬ 
tending to have an opinion on a question of history, ignorant 
as I am, I would merely say this, that there is nothing unreason¬ 
able in combining with a spiritual change a symbolic act; but 
it is most unreasonable to maintain that the effect of baptism 
partakes of the nature of galvanism. 

October 20th, — Dined with the Booths. A very pleasant 
man there, a Mr. James Hey wood, from Manchester, said to 
be munificent towards Liberal institutions. A sensible man, 
too ; so that I enjoyed the afternoon. I was perfectly at my 
ease. 

Mem,'\ — He afterwards became the representative in Parlia¬ 
ment of one of the divisions of Lancashire. He studied at 
Cambridge; but, not being able to sign the Thirty-nine Arti¬ 
cles, could not take his degree. This gave him a sort of right 
to take up the question of University Reform, which he did 
boldly. He was the first to bring the matter before the House 
of Commons. 

October 21st. — I dined at the Athenmum, where I heard 
from Babington Macaulay a piece of news that will excite sen- 

* Sir Charles Fellows, the well-known traveller and antiquarian discoverer 
in Asia Minor. The Lycian Saloon in the British Museum is filled with the re¬ 
mains of ancient art, which he brought with him from Lycia. He had the vaJu- 
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sation all over Europe. Lord Brougham has been killed 
the breaking of a carriage, — killed on the spot! I m 
remarked a more general sentiment of terror. Such po 
extinguished at once! I was accosted by persons wLo 
seldom, or never, spoken to me before. Lockhart, son-in 
of Sir Walter Scott, (fee., <fec. Some of us had doubted whe1 
his political change would not take away his interest in 
College, but Eomilly said : No, he would never have left 
he was strongly attached to the College. Death, for the f 
ent, at least, quits all scores. The good only will be rem 
bered.” 

October 22d. — 0, what a lamentable waste of sensibil 
On my going to the AthenEeum, Levesque accosted me w^ 
It is a hoax, after all. Brougham is not dead.” I fear 
is not an indictable offence. Those who had mourned n 
conspicuously were ashamed to rejoice. 

November 11th .—A party at Masquerier’s. Eobert Tho 
son, an old man, an octogenarian, was .the attraction. He 
more than the piihlishei' of Burns’s Songs, — he occasioned 
composition of many. He is a specimen of Scotch vita' 
He fiddled and sang Scotch songs all the evening. A dang 
attended him, the wife of an M. D., Dr. Fisher, older than 
father. This sturdy vitality, bred in Scotland, is charact* 
tic of the people. ^ 

— As Fronde says in his history: Whatever ; 
" the Scotchman takes, he is anything but weak.” But, by 
of comment, I add, that the fierce devotional character of 
Scotch is purely national. They are the same in all thing 

To continue the subject of national character. Some y 
after this, when the Dissenters’ Chapel Act was under dis 
sion, and Mr. Tialdane and I tolerated each other, I met 
chance, in his chambers, Sir Andrew Agnew, to whom I 
marked : “ I think an infidel Eadical a mischievous chara( 
but a Eadical saint is more dangerous.” He said, “ Ay 
is more in earnest.” But, in the same conversation, Sir 
drew showed a want of presence of mind. Not disputing 
pure motives of the Scotch Sabbatarians, of whom Sir Anc 
was the head, I said that I thought it fortunate that theii 
ciety had no existence in the time of our Lord, for i 
certainly would have persecuted him.” He was silent, 
haps he saw that I was incurable. 

December 28th. — Eead an admirable article on Voltaire 


^ Written in 1858. 
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Carlyle. No vulgar reviling. Voltaire’s good qualities are 
acknowledged ; but he is represented in the inferior character 
of a xKTBifiewr, with dexterous ability in carrying out the con¬ 
clusions of his mere understanding. 

In the course of this year I called on Lord Brougham, and 
explained myself fully about Clarkson. He informed me of 
having received Clarkson’s MSS. Quite unprintable in their 
present form. I told him of my wish to write Clarkson’s life ; 
and he at once said no one else should have the MSS. Next 
day I wrote an account of this to Mrs. Clarkson, and I hope, 
therefore, that the result will'be as I wish.* 

1840. 

. March llfJi .—I was distressed by a letter this morning, from 
Miss Mary Weston, announcing the death of Miss Mackenzie, 
at Borne, on the 26th ult. She was an excellent person, for 
whom I had a sincere regard, — warm-hearted, and enclowed 
with fine taste. She had a love of all excellence, and was 
grateful to me for having enabled her to make Wordsworth 
happy for a month at Borne. I wrote to Wordsworth to-day, 
informing him of her death. He will deeply lament this. 


Wordsworth to H. C. B. 

March 16,1840. 

Boor dear Miss Mackenzie ! I was sadly grieved with the un- 
thought-of event ,* and I assure you, my dear friend, it will be 
lamented by me for the remainder of my days. I have scarce¬ 
ly ever known a person for whom, after so limited an acquaint¬ 
ance,—limited, I mean, as td'time, for it was not so as to heart 
and mind, — I felt so much esteem, or to whom I have been 
more sincerely attached. I had scarcely a pleasant remem-' 
brance connected with Borne in which her amiable qualities 
were not mixed, and now a shade is cast over all. I had hoped, 
too, to see her here, and that Mrs. Wordsworth, Dora, and 
Miss Fenwick would all have taken to her as you and I did. 

How comes it that you write to us so seldom, now that post¬ 
age is nothing 1 Letters are sure to be impoverished by the 
change ; and if they do not come oftener, the gain will be a 
loss, and a grievous one too. 


^ For some reason, which does not appear, this plan fell through. 
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H. C. K. TO "Wordsworth. 

March 19,1840. 

Yon ask why I write so seldom. The answer is an obvious 
one, and you will give me credit for being quite sincere when 
I make it. It is but seldom that I dare to think that I have 
anything to say that is worth your reading. The feeling is 
not so strong as it was, because I have for some years been 
aware of a part of your character which I was at first ignorant 
of. Eogers, a few mornings ago, took up your Dedication to 
Jones ” to read to me. ‘‘What a pity it would have been had 
this been left out! ” he said. “ Every man who reads this 
must love Wordsworth more and more. Few know how he 
loves his friends 1 ” 

Now I cannot charge myself of late with having omitted to 
write whenever anything has occurred to any friend of yours, 
or, indeed, any one in whom you take an interest. To others 
I frequently write mere rattling letters, having nothing to say, 
but merely spinning out of one’s brain any light thing that 
one can pick up there. I need not say why I cannot write so 
to you. 

Formerly, and even now in a slight degree, I used to be 
checked, both in writing and in talk, by the recollection of the 
four sonnets, so beautiful, and yet beginning so akirmingly, 

" “ I am not one who much or oft delight 

To season my fireside with personal talk.’’ 

Now, after all, a letter — a genuine letter — is but personal 
talk. 

A'pril 2d, — I had invited Mr. JafFray to meet me at the 
Non-cons, where I presided. I never presided at any dinner 
in my life before. In delivering the toasts, I playfully laughed 
at our having symbols of any kind, being Non-cons. 

H. C. R TO Wordsworth. 

.... Our three standing toasts are, first, The Memory 
of the Two Thousand.” And then it was that I took the club 
by surprise, by declaiming, as impressively as I could, 

“Nor shall the eternal roll of Fame reject,” &c.* 

The second toast is, “ John Milton.” 

* “ Wordsworth’s Poetical Work.'?,” Vol. IV. p. 6'2. 
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On this I recited, 

“ Yet Truth is keenly sought for, and the wind,” &c.* 

Oiir third toast is, “ Chdl and Religions Liberty all the 
World over.” 

Having unhappily no third sonnet, I made a speech, and 
took the opportunity to inveigh against the Parliamentary 
privilege, which I introduced by pointing out the vulgar error 
of confounding popular powei* with civil or religious liberty ; 
showing that, though sometimes the power of the people is a 
means for securing liberty, yet often the people and their rep¬ 
resentatives are mere odious tyrants, hence privilege / . .. . 

May 8th. — Attended Carlyle’s second lecture. It was on 

The Prophetic Character,” illustrated by Mahomet. It gave 
great satisfaction, for it had uncommon thoughts, and was de¬ 
livered with unusual animation. He declared his conviction 
that Mahomet w^as no mere sensualist, or vulgar impostor, but 
a real reformer. His system better than the Christianity cur¬ 
rent in his day in Spuria. Milnes there, and Mrs. Gaskell, -with 
whom I chatted pleasantly. In the evening heard a lecture 
by Faraday. What a contrast to Carl^de ! A perfect, experi¬ 
mentalist, — with an intellect so clear ! Within his- sphere, 
un uomo compito. How great wmuld that man be who could 
be as wise on Mind and its relations as Faraday is on Matter! 

May —Went to Carlyle’s lecture On the Hero, as a 
poet.” His illustrations taken from Dante and Shakespeare. 
He asked whether we w^ould give up Shakespeare for our In¬ 
dian Empire % f 

May 22d. — This day was rendered interesting by a visit 
from one of the most remarkable of our scholars and men of 
science, Professor Whewell. He breakfasted with me and my 
nephew. The occasion of his visit was, that I might look over 
his translation of Hermann and Dorothea ” with the original, 
with a view to some suggestions I had made. His piursuits 
are very multifarious. To some one who said, “ Whewell’s 
forte is science,” —“Yes,” said Sydney Smith, “ and his foible 
is omni-science.” 

Wordsworth to H. C. R. 

June 3, 1840. 

• . . . Hartley Coleridge is come much nearer us; and 

* ** Words worth’s Poetical Works,” Vol. IV. p. 61. 

t H. C. R. attended the whole course; but it is not neces.sary to make any 
extracts, as the lectures themselves are familiar to the reader. 
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probably you might see as much of him as you liked. Of 
genius he has not a little; and talent enough for fifty. 

December 22d, — I went out early, to breakfast with Rogers. 
A most agreeable chat. He was very cordial, communicative, 
and lively \ and pointed out to us his beautiful works of art, 
and curious books. I could not help asking, “ What is to be¬ 
come of them The auctioneer,” he said, will find out 

the fittest possessor hereafter. He who gives money for things 
values them,^ Put in a museum, nobody sees them.” I al¬ 
lowed this of gold and silver, but not of books; such as his 
“ Chaucer,” with the notes Tooke vrrote in it w;hen in the 
Tower, with minutes of the occurrences that then took place. 
So Tooke’s copy of the “ Trial of Hardy,” with his notes. 
“ Such books you should distinguish with a mark, and say in 
your will, ‘ All my books with the marks set out, to So-and-so.’ ” 
I fear he will not pay attention to this. 

December 2Sd. — I called on Lord Brougham. It is strange 
that, in his presence, I forgot all my grounds of complaint 
against him. 

My tour this year was to Frankfort. On the bridge there, 
on the Tth. of October, I last saw my old friend Voigt and his 
amiable -family. He always showed me great kindness, and I 
sometimes felt ashamed of myself for being too sensible of his 
harmless vanity. I must not forget to mention one fact, which 
he related to me in our last cosey talk, and which does honor 
to one of the first-class gi'eat men in Germany: ‘'When I 
went first to Paris I w’as a young man, and had little money, 
so that I was forced to economize. A. Humboldt said to me 
one day : ' You must want to buy many things here, which 
you may not find it convenient to pay for immediately. Here, 
take a thousand francs, and return it to me some five or ten 
years hence, whenever it may suit you!’” Voigt accepted the 
money, and repaid it. 

* H. C. R.’s feelings were exactly the reverse. He had the greatest anxiety 
that nothing which had belonged to him should be sold. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

1841. 

H. C. R. TO Masqubrieb. 

Bydal, 18tli January, 1841. 

Instead of telling you of him (Southey) in this sad condition, 
I will copy a pleasant jeu esprit by him when pressed to write 
something in an album. There were on one side of the paper 
several names; the precise individuals I do not know. One 
was Dan O’Connell. Southey wrote on the other side, to this 
effect. I cannot answer for the precise words, — 

Birds of a feather 
Flock together. 

Vide the opposite page; 

But do not thence gather 
That I’m of like feather 
With all the brave birds in this cage, &;c., &c.^ 

Surely good-humor and gentle satire, which can offend no 
one, were never more gracefully brought together. This re¬ 
minds me of another story. It is worth putting down. A 
lady once said to me, Southey made a poem for me, and you 
shall hear it. I was, I believe, about three years old, and used 
to say, ^ I are.’ He took me on his knee, fondled me, and 
would not let me go till I had learned and repeated these 
lines, — 

A cow's daughter is called a calf, 

And a sheep’s child, a lamb. 

Little children must not siw / are, 

But should always say J am.'' 

Now a dunce or a common man would not throw off, even 
for children, such graceful levities. I repeated this poem to 
Southey. He laughed and said : When my childi-eii were in¬ 
fants, I used to make such things daily. There have been 
hundreds such forgotten.” 

In the spring of this year, my nephew, who had long exhib- 

* H. C. E. often told this story, with the concluding line, — 

“ Or sing when I'm caught in a cage.” 

The point was Southey’s unwillingness to write at all in an album. 

VOL. II. 13* 8 
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ited signs of pulmonary consumption, became much wors 
Change of air was recommended, and Clifton was the pla( 
selected, I went down on the 19th of April and returned on tl 
4th of May. Wordsworth was at the time staying with Mi 
Fenwick, at Bath, and I went over to see him. My nephe 
was placed under the care of Mr. Estlin, one of the most e 
cellent of men, independently of his professional reputatio; 
Dr. Bright preferred him to any other medical man in tl 
place. My nephew returned to Bury, and on the 16th of Jui 
he died. The last few weeks were a salutary preparation, ar 
he declared them to be among the happiest of his Hfe. 

H. C. E. TO T. E, 

June 6,1841. 

One thing is quite certain, that the older we become, and tl 
nearer we approach that end which we, with very insignificai 
diversities of age, shall certainly soon reach, our speculatioi 
about religion become more earnest and attractive- Hem 
the interest we feel in theological discussions of any kin 
These supersede even the politics of the day. 

H. C. E, TO T. E. 

Athen^m, 17th July, 1841. 

My presentiment becomes stronger every day that I shall d 
suddenly, without previous illness, and not live to be very ol 
I often think of dear Tom^s last weeks. The repose with whi( 
he looked forward to death, and the unselfishness of his fe< 
ings, add greatly to my esteem for his memory. Dining tl 
day before yesterday at a clergyman’s, I related some anecdot 
of my nephew’s last days, and ventured on the bold rema 
that I thought his conduct evinced a more truly Christij 
feeling than that diseased anxiety about the state of his so 
which certain people represent as eminently religious. Is 
host did not reprove, but echoed the remark ; and he said t 
same day: “ If I found Calvinism in the Bible, it wou 
prove, not that Calvinism is true, but that the Bible is fals( 

Rem. — During Wordsworth’s stay at Bath, he wrote to i 
(^April 18th) : This day I have attended, along with Mai 
Whitcomb Church, where, as I have heard from you, o 
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verdure and blossoms, that it will be my favorite walk while I 
remain here ; and I hope you will join us, and take the ramble 
with me. Some time before Mary and I left home, we inscribed 
your name upon a batch of Italian memorials, which you must 
allow me to dedicate to you when the day of publication shall 
come.’^ 

On the Sd of March died my old and excellent friend J. T. 
Rutt, the earliest, and one of the most respected, of my friends. 
He was in his eighty-first year. About the same time died 
also W. Frend and George Dyer, “ both,” says my journal, “ of 
the last generation.” That is, they acquired note when I was 
'a boy. My journal adds : “ The departure of these men makes 
me feel more strongly that I am rapidly advancing into the 
ranks of seniority.” I wrote this when I was nearly sixty-six 
years of age. I copy it when I am in my eighty-fifth year. 

Alexander Gooden also died during this year. He was second 
son of James Gooden, of Tavistock Square, and one of the most 
remarkable and interesting young men I have ever known. He 
died suddenly, on the Continent, from inflammation, occasioned 
by rowing on the Rhine. His attainments were so extraordi¬ 
nary, and so acknowledged, that when Donaldson, of the Uni¬ 
versity College, was a candidate for the mastership of Bury 
School, Alexander Gooden, then an undergraduate, was thought 
fit to sign a testimonial in his favor. His modesty and his 
sensibility were equal to his learning. 


CHAPTER XVL 

1842. 

H. C. R. TO J. J. Masquerier. 

Rydal Mount, 6th January, 1842. 

.... Did you ever see this country, or district, in winter ? 
If not, you can have no idea of its peculiar attractions ; and 
yet, as an artist, with a professional sense of color, you must 
feel, far more intensely than I possibly can, the charm which 
the peculiar vegetation and combination of autumnal tints 

Tkrnrlnr'fi "Hv Avnnlrl* aoirl a+Lav /Iott • Tiirl ■tTAii avat* 
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see so magnificent a Turkey-carpet ] There are none like 
now to be had ; I have ascertained that the manufacturers < 
the East have broken up their old frames, and got new pi 
terns.” Here, on the mountains, there is such a union of lig 
brown and dark yellow, with an intermingling of green, 
produces a delicious harmony. Both, of all artists, comes t 
nearest; Berghem is too fond of the lilac. It would be s 
surd to say that this lake district is more beautiful in win! 
than in summer; but this is most certain, — and I have sa 
it to you, I believe, repeatedly, — that it is in the wint 
season that the superiority of a mountain over level count 
is more manifest and indisputable. I brought down M: 
Qiiillinan,* and we arrived here on Christmas eve; aud I sh. 
take her back about the 16th or 17th. This railway travelli 
is delightful, and very economical too. We made the journ 
for four guineas each, and in between sixteen and sevente 
hours. A few years since, it was usual to be two nights 
the road, and incur nearly double the expense. 

January '6th. — Took a walk, with Wordsworth, unc 
Loughrigg. His conversation has been remarkably agreeab 
To-day he talked of Poetry. He held Pope to be a gxeai 
poet than Dryden ; but Dryden to have most talent, and t 
strongest understanding. Landor once said to me : “ Nothi 
was ever written in hymn equal to the beginning of Drydei 
I^eligio Laic% — the first eleven lines.” Genius and abili 
Wordsworth distinguished as others do. He said his Prefs 
on poetical language had been misunderstood. “ Whatever 
addressed to the imagination is essentially poetical; but ve 
pleasing verses, deserving all praise, not so addressed, are r 
poetical.” 

January IJftli. — Read, at night, Dix’s “Life of . Chatt 
ton ” : a poor composition. It contains some newly discover 
poems. I never could enjoy Chatterton ; tant pis pour moi 
have no doubt; but so it is. This morning I have finish 
the little volume. I do feel the beauty of the “ Mynstrel 
Songe in iEUa ”; and some of his modern poems are sweei 
written. I defer to the highest authority, Wordsworth, tl 

special attention was given to his conversation. He was a delightful mar 
walk with, and especially in a mountainous country. He was physicn 
strong, had excellent spirits, and was jovous and boyish in his inteVcou 
with his children and his pupils. — H. C. R. 

* Dora Wordsworth married Mr. Quillinan, of whom see anie^ p. 240, f 
more hereafter. 
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he would probably have proved one of the greatest poets in 
our language. I must therefore think he was not a monster 
of wickedness ; but he had no other virtue than the domestic 
affections very strongly. He was ready to write for both 
political parties at once. I think Horace Walpole has been 
too harshly judged. Chatterton was not the starving genius 
he afterwards became, when Walpole coldly turned his back 
upon him. But certainly H. Walpole wanted generosity. He 
was a courtier ; and showed it in his exceedingly polite letter, 
written while he knew nothing of Chatterton’s situation. He 
showed no sagacity in the appreciation of his first communica¬ 
tion ; and the tone of his ‘‘Vindication” (against exaggerated 
censure) is flippant and cold-hearted. I asked Words'worth, 
this evening, wherein Chatterton’s excellence lay. He said his 
genius was universal; he excelled in every species of composi¬ 
tion; so remarkable an instance of precocious talent being 
quite unexampled. His prose was excellent; and his power 
of picturesque description and satire great. 

H. C. E. TO Wordsworth. 

30 Russell Square, 22d April, 1842. 

.... I left Mrs. Clarkson on Monday, after spending 
nearly a week at Playford. The old gentleman maintains an 
admirable activity of mind. He is busily employed writing 
notes on the New Testament, for the benefit of his grandson. 
And though these arc not annotations by which biblical criti¬ 
cism wdll be advanced, yet they show a most enviable state of 
mind. With this employment he alternates labor on behalf 
of his Africans. He wrote lately a letter to Guizot, which 
has been circulated with effect in France. 

Never was there a man who discharged more completely the 
duty of hoping. As I said in the Supplement to the “Strict¬ 
ures,” as soon as he is satisfied that any measure ought to 
succeed, it is not possible to convince him that it cannot. 
Enviable old man 1 for this is not the habit of age. 

* 23d April, 1842. 

I am very busy to-day, but over my tea I read one poem 
(but one), so beautiful, that it must surely become a great 
favorite^ — the “ Musings at Acquapendente.” It illustrates 
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already si'cn Northern Italy. What a delightf\il iutcrminglh 
of domestic aHections, friendship, and the perception of tJ 
beauties which appertain to iuuue as well as to the count] 
visited as a stran^^er 1 ddie poet’s mind blends all, and aUo\ 
of no iiisulation. 1 ealhsl on Kenyon this morninjj:. lie rci 
me a charming letter fn>iu Miss Jkirrett, full of discriminatii 
admiration. 

April 'JiHli, Bn‘akfasted with Sam Roe^ers, with whom 
staved till twelve. He was as amiable as ever, and spol 
with gn‘at warmth of Wordswortli’s new volumes It is i 
gold, iiu^ least pnn'ious is still gold.” lie said this, a 
eompanyinga nnuark on oiu' litth' epitaph, that it would luv 
bemi biitt'r in prose. He (piottnl some one who said ( 
Burns: “ He is gr<*nt in verst‘, gnsiter in prose, and greatest 
couvi‘rsation.’' Si> it is with all gn^at, men. Wordsworth 
greatest, in eouv<‘rsatiou. This is not tln‘ first time of Rogoi> 
prtderrinig prose to Vi‘r.se. 

Map I.P/i,' (’allisl {>n the Wordswtu’ths. We had an i 
teresting chat about the. new pecans. Wordswoilii said th 
the poems, *‘<>ur walk was far among the aneitmt trees,” the 
“Shcj was a pliuntom of delight,”^ nc‘xt, L(‘t, othen' bards < 
angc'ls sing,” and, finally, th(‘ two Sonnets ‘‘To a Fainter” 
the nc‘w volume! (of which Sonnets lhc‘ first is only of value . 
lending to tlu! sca'ond), should bt‘ n‘ad in siiecu'ssion, as c'xhibi 
ing th(! ditl'enmt phasos of his afU'ction to his wife. 

Staycsl at tlu‘ Athenaauu till I eaim^ to dn‘ss for dinner 
the Austins’. I wmit to uu'ct Mr. Fliimcn* Ward. Found hi 
a vc'ry lively and pheasant man, in spite' c»f his deafiu'ss. 1 
relatcsl that, so<»u aftc'r his “ Ik’c'maim* ” appceirc'd, hc! was at 
party, wlnm the' anthetr (unknown) was iuciuinsl about. Son 
one said, “ 1 am t<dtl it is vc'rv dull.” On whic'h Ward saic 

Iiultasi ! why, I have beard it uHeribcal to Mr. Sydiuyv Smitl] 
dt*ar, no,” said Sydntyv, “tluit eould not be; 1 uev 
wnde anything vt*rv dull in my life.” 

Map JiSt/i. niimc'r party at KcmyoidH. Wordsworth w 
cpiitc! Hp(*nt, and hardly spok<* during the whole time'. Rogej 
made* one* t*apitul remark ; it was of the* party itsc'lf, the ladi 
he'ing gone*. He* .saiel : “'Flmre* have* b<*eu live se'parate. peirti< 
eve*rv <au‘ speakitig ahnvf' tin* pite'h oi' his natural voiea*, ai 
there*fori! tiieret eould be n«» kiudne*.SH e'Xpre'Hse'd ; for kineinc 
consiHis, imt in w/tai in said, but hrar it is said.” 

* Thei txH't tulti me! that tlwne* varies vvemi on hb wife. — H. C. 
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JuM 13th. — At Miss Coutts’s party. “ There were,” says 
the Fast, “two hundred and fifty of the ha^lt ton.” I had ac¬ 
quaintances to talk with, —Wordsworth, Otway, Cave Har¬ 
ness, and Milnes. The great singers of the day, Lablache 
Persiani, &c., &c., performed. But the sad information of the 
evening rendered everything else uninteresting. Milnes in¬ 
formed me of the death of Dr. Arnold, which took place yes- 
terday, — a really afflicting event. 

June lJf.tL — After breakfast called on the Wordsworths. 
They were all in affliction at the Doctor’s death. He is said 
to be only fifty-two. What a happy house at once broken up I 
Bunsen’s remark was, “ The History of Borne is never to be 
finished.” 

June 26th. — I met at Goldsmid’s, by accident, with the fa¬ 
mous musician Mendelssohn, and his wife. She at once recoo-- 
nized me. She was the daughter of Madame Icanrenaud, 
and granddaughter of the Souchays. The conversation with 
him was very agreeable. He said he had been inconvenienced 
by the frequent mention of linn in the Correspondence be¬ 
tween Goethe and Zelter.” He had been Zelter’s pupil. It 
was a curious coincidence, that this day I brought from Sir 
Isaac’s a volume of the Monthly Magazine.^ containing a trans¬ 
lation by me of a correspondence between Moses Mendelssohn, 
the musician’s grandfather, and Lavater, — the Jew repelling 
with spirit the officious Christian, who wanted to compel him 
to enter into a controversy with him. I wished the Goldsmids 
to know how early I embraced liberal opinions concerning Ju¬ 
daism. 

Rem,* — I once heard Coleridge say : When I have been 
asked to subscribe to a society for converting Jews to Chris¬ 
tianity, I have been accustomed to say, ^ I have no money for 
any charity; but if I had, I would subscribe to make them 
first good Jews, and then it would be time to make good Chris¬ 
tians of them.’ ” 

H. C. B. TO T. B. 

May 21, 1842. 

.... How as to my dinner, — a much humbler concern, 
but, being purely personal, it admits of a more copious state¬ 
ment. It went off very well. The parties were, prime, the 
host. Secondly, he himself (avrof), as one at the feast insisted 
on so referring to Homer, thinking, after the fashion of the 


* Written in 1849. 
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Rabbis, that the name ought not to be profanely pronounced. 
3 and 4, two reverend divines, both anti-Evangehcal, both 
verse-makers and dabblers in polite literature, both professing 
orthodoxy in doctrines and High-Churchism in matters of dis¬ 
cipline, but in whom the man of literary taste is more appar¬ 
ent than the theologian. 5, Rev. T. Madge, a lover of 
Wordsworth and his poetry. 6, W. S. Cookson, Esq., attor¬ 
ney-at-law, an intimate friend of the poet, and also a hearer of 
Mr. Madge’s. By the by, I must go back again to 3 and 4, 
because I find I have omitted the names, 3 being the Rev. W. 
Harness, author of Welcome and Farewell,” and 4 being the 
Rev. Peter braser, whom you may recollect by a sobriquet 
given by me to him, and w^hich you alone will understand, — 
Ben Cork. 7, The poet’s son-in-law, Mr. Quillinan. 8, Thos. 
Alsager, one of the leading men in the conduct of the Times^ 
being especially concerned in all that respects the collection of 
mercantile and foreign news. He was the intimate friend of 
Charles Lamb, and therefore Wordsworth was very glad to see 
him. 9, James Gooden, Esq., residing in Tavistock Square, 
an elderly gentleman, long an admirer of Wordsworth, and a 
good scholar; of which he gave me a proof in turning into Latin 
verse, As the laurel protects the forehead of poets from 
lightning, so the mitre the forehead of bishops from shame.” 
10, My old friend, Thomas Amyot. The poet made himself 
very agreeable, talking at his ease with every one. Indeed, he 
has been remarkably pleasant during his visit to London; and 
has dined every day, except when he condescended to wandei 
into the terra incognita of Russell Square, with bishops and 
privy councillors, peers and archbishops. 

August 2BcL — Called on Mary Lamb. She has not long 
been visible. I found her quite in possession of her faculties, 
and recollecting everything nearly. She was going to call on 
Thomas Hood, who lives in St. John’s Wood, and I walked 
with her and Miss Parsons. We left a card at the Procters’, 
and I deposited Miss Lamb at Hood’s. I then called on the 
Quillinans, with whom I took tea, and had a pleasant chat aboui 
Faber, Hampden, and such contentious matters. 

September Sd. — Went down to Bury, an account of mj 
brother’s illness.* 

^ This was the bepjinnin^; of those attacks, first feared to be apoplectic 
afteiwards proving to be epileptic, from which Mr. Thomas Robinson sufferec 
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October 9th, — Bead in bed at night, and finished in the 
morning, an old comedy by Porter, The Two Angry Women 
of Abingdon,” — a ^ery pleasing thing, the verse fluent, and 
the spirit kept* up. Charles Lamb ventured to prefer it to the 
“ Comedy of Errors ” and the Taming of the Shrew,” which 
I should not have dared to do. 

H. C. E. TO Mr. James Booth.* 

November 18th. 

Dear Booth, — I shall not be able to write to my satisfac¬ 
tion about your young friend’s poems; and therefore I de¬ 
layed writing. He has at all events secured my good-will by 
manifesting that he has studied in the schools that I like best. 
His sonnets show that he has accustomed himself to look at 
nature through Wordsworthian spectacles, and the longest 
poem that he has given a specimen of was probably planned 
after an admiring study of Coleridge’s “ Christabel.” 

But whether, after all, he has in him an original genius, 
which ought to be nourished to the rejection of all lower pur¬ 
suits, or whether he has (the common case) confounded taste 
with genius, liking and sympathy with the instinct of con¬ 
scious power, is more than I can venture to say after a perusal 
of these specimens. I do not see proof of the genius and 
power; but I would not dogmatically say that he has them 
not. The rhythm in this poem after Christabel ” is often 
very pleasing to my ear; but then the form of the verse is, 
after all, the easiest and most seductive to young composers, 
and some of the best lines are shreds and fragments of recol¬ 
lected verse. 

There is more pretension in the sonnets, — perhaps I should 
say more ambition in the attempt. Wordsworth’s sonnets are 
among the greatest products of the present day; but then 
they are perfectly successful. There is no alio viable medium 
between the carrying out the idea and utter failure. AVords- 
WOrth has been able to exhibit already that harmony in nature 
and the world of thought and sentiment, the detection of 
which is the great feat of the real poet. To take one single 
illustration. In his poem on the Skylark, he terminates his 
description of the bird mounting high, and yet never leaving 
his nest over which he hovers, with 

“ True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 

* This letter, which has only just come into the editor’s hands, belongs to a 
somewhat earlier time; but its interest does not depend on the date. 

13* 
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Such a line as this is an acquisition ; for here is admirabl; 
sinuated the connection between the domestic affections' 
the religious feelings, which is important in moral philoso 
coupled with the fanciful analogy to an instinct in the 
Wordsworth’s poems abound in these beauties. Now, rea 
your friend’s sonnets, one fancies he might have had some 
perfect thought of the same kind, and regrets that one ca 
find it clearly made out. If I were his friend, I would 
him what he supposes the sonnet No. 1 to have taught, fi 
calls the leaves spirit-teaching garlands.” It is a fact 
the leaves fall gently in autumn, — what then 

No. 2 is a laborious attempt to show an analogy bet' 
the rising, the midday, and the setting sun, and the tr 
spring, summer, and autumn. Now, I fear the analogies 
far fetched, and if clearly made out, — what then 1 It it 
enough to find an analogy between two things; they i 
harmonize in a third. And here there is no attempt at 
I can at least find out what was attempted in two; but I 
not find out so much in No. 3. The theme is the repose 
ing out of certain combinations of fight and shade. Th 
the heading or title, but the thing itself is wanting. 1 
will serve to iUnstrate the difference between success and 
lire, if you will trouble yourself to compare it with W 
worth’s sonnet on Twilight.” For the thought is (as i 
I can find a thought) the same. 

“ Hail Twilight, sovereign of our peaceful hour.” IH. 64. 

No. 5, ^^On the Hawthorn,” is one of the best. The 
has looked steadily on his object, and told us what he 
But I do not understand the twelfth fine. No. 6 is i: 
Italian taste, a mere conceit; but a young poet, if any 
has a right to conceits. 

No. 7 has the merii^of thought; and it must be owned 
to attempt such a sonnet as this, even when not success! 
better than success in mere trifles. This, and also the 
show a sincere and honorable love of nature, and a faculi 
not of finding, at least of looking for analogies and harm 
with the moral world. 

The two songs are easier and more pleasing compositio 

T)prfln-n'hflv Rflr —TVip. nnlv iricidf'rit of the dav was ra 
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of whom one was a visitor, — Hardwick the magistrate. The 
only formality on reception was the stating one’s birthday,— 
the year also, — except subscribing the book of laws, which are 
few and insignificant. The club was founded in 1774. The 
number limited to twenty-four. 

December 30th, — (Rydal.) Engaged last night and this 
morning reading again Dr. Arnold’s “ Church Reform,” in 
w^hich I w'as interrupted by a call from Faber, with whom I 
took a very interesting walk to Easdale Tarn. The wind high, 
the sky overcast, but no actual rain, — ground wet ^ the Tarn 
more grand, from the gloom of the day, for the magnificent 
wall of rock to the west. On our retmm we called on Mrs. 
Luff, and chatted half an hour with her. So our walk occu¬ 
pied four hours. I was fatigued. Had a good nap after din¬ 
ner, but enjoyed my rubber of whist, and sat up till near one, 
reading two Evening Mails and four Times papers. During 
the long walk of the morning we were engaged in a most in¬ 
teresting conversation, during which Faber laid down the most 
essential parts of his religious opinions. I will set down what 
I can recollect, without any attempt at order in my memoran¬ 
da. Our conversation began by my declaring my strong ob¬ 
jection to the persecuting spirit of his book. He maintained 
that I had misunderstood the drift of the passage in which the 
Stranger declares it to be the duty of the State to put to death 
the man whom the Church declares to be a heretic. He, of 
course, adverted to the great distinction between error, and 
the wdlful and malignant assertion of it, — which, in fact, is 
no distinction at all, — and affirmed strongly his personal an¬ 
tipathy to all penal statutes in support of religion. He afiirmed 
the right of the Chinch to excommunicate, but thought that 
no civil consequences ought to follow. Persecution is the in¬ 
evitable consequence of the union of Church and State, and 
the first thing he should wish to see done would be their sep¬ 
aration ; but whether practicable, under present circumstances, 
is a hard question. He thought that the Church w*ould gain, 
even by the sacrifice of its endowments, and could maintain 
itself by its inherent power. In the mean while, he disclaimed 
all right to assume authority over those who are out of the 
Church. He thought thei*e ought to be a University for Dis¬ 
senters alone, though he would not have a College (which I 
suggested) of Dissenters in either Oxford or Cambridge. He 
incidentally declared his indifference to Whigs, Tories, and 
Radicals, having no predilections; and so far from being hostile 
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to hom Dissenters, as such, he thought any serious orthodox 
Dissenter ought to pause, and consider well what he did, before 
he departed from the state into which Providence had called 
him ” ; and he exonerates all born Dissenters from the sin of 
schism. This same regard to the will of Providence influences 
him in his feelings towards the Church of Pome. He is cer¬ 
tain he will never go over to Rome, though he rather regrets 
not having been born in that communion. He believes both 
the Roman and Anglican churches to be portions of the Cath¬ 
olic Church. On my objecting to the manifold corruptions of 
the Romish Church, he admitted these, but held that they did 
not invalidate its authority. They are trials of the faith of 
the believer. This same idea of the trial of faith he applied 
to other difficulties, and to the seeming irrationality of certain 
orthodox doctrines. A revelation ought to have difficulties. 
It is one of the signs of its Divine origin that it seems incred¬ 
ible to the natural man. On this topic, I confessed that I 
agreed with him, so far as obvious mysteries are concerned. 
As to the nature of Christ, for instance. I am no more re¬ 
pelled from belief in his double nature as God and man, by 
its inconceivableness, than from a belief in my own double 
nature, as body and soul; but I could not extend this to those 
pretended revelations, which are repugnant to my moral sense. 
Did I find, for instance, in the Scriptures, the eternal damna¬ 
tion of infants, this would, in spite of all evidence in their fa¬ 
vor, make me reject the Scriptures; that is, I would imagine 
any falsification, or corruption of the text, rather than believe 
they contained a doctrine which blasphemed against God. Tc 
this he declared, that were even this doctrine in the Scriptures 
(but the contrary of which is there), he would believe it, be 
cause what God affirms must be true, however repugnant. ] 
conceded the last position, but observed that it begged tht 
question to say the Scriptures must, even in that case, be be 
lieved to be true. And as to the Scriptures, Faber’s own no 
tions should lead him to agree in this ; for one of the most re 
markable parts of his system is his placing the Church above 
the Scriptures. Coleridge, in a well-known passage in his Con 
fessions,” exhibits them in a sort of scheme as thesis and anti 
thesis, being 07 ie — essentially 07ie — emanation but Mr 
Faber declared that, without the Church, the Scriptures woulc 
n suffice to convince him, — he should be an unbeliever ; an( 
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concm* in offering an apology for the unbeliever. These Pusey- 
ites, or Faberites, must consider the infidels as better logicians 
than the Dissenters, who deny the Church, and yet are Chris¬ 
tians ; and the Evangelicals must think the unbelievers better 
logicians than those who rest their faith on the Church, and 
according to whom the Scriptures are only a record of that 
which had been established, that is, the Church itself. On 
this subject Mr. Faber said : This is the essence of my re¬ 
ligion in a few words, — Man fell, and became the object of 
God’s wrath; but God, in his mercy, willed his redemption. 
He therefore became man, and made himself a sacrifice for 
man. But this alone would be nothing, for how is the indi¬ 
vidual man restored to God’s favor 1 How is it put in his 
power to be a participator in this redemption ] This is eftected 
by the Sacraments. By the Sacrament of Baptism, the indi¬ 
vidual is purged of his Original Sin, 4nd becomes a member 
of the Church of Christ. He is still obnoxious to the conse¬ 
quences of actual sin.” But though he did not happen to say 
this, yet of course he would have said, if it had been called 
for, that preservation from sin, and from the fatal consequen¬ 
ces, is to be secured only by Confirmation, and the participa¬ 
tion in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. He did, in fact, in 
emphatic terms, assert the Real Presence, and that the Sacra¬ 
ment could only be validly administered by the clergy legiti¬ 
mately appointed by Episcopal ordination, in Apostolic succes¬ 
sion. He also said : I do not presTime to declare all those to 
be lost wdio have not been partakers of these Sacraments. I 
say that those who have, have an assurance, which the others 
have not, concerning whom I affirm nothing.” This, of course, 
is but a small part of what he said, and I would not be confi¬ 
dent of having accurately reported everything. Nothing 
could be more agreeable than his manner, and he impressed 
me strongly with his amiability, his candor, and his ability. 
But I could agree with very little indeed. 
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CHAPTER XYIL 
1843. 

S UNDAY, January 1st —The day was fine, and, after an 
early dinner, I had a delightful walk with the poet to the 
church lately erected on the road leading to Langdale, — a pic¬ 
turesque object in a splendid situation, but, within, a naked and 
barndike building. A very interesting conversation, which I 
regret my inability to record. It was on his own poetry, and 
on Goethe and his poetry. He again pressed on me the draw¬ 
ing up of reminiscences of the great men I have seen in Ger¬ 
many ; and, by the earnestness of his recommendation, has made 
me more seriously resolve to execute my long-formed purpose. 
He approved of the title, Retrospect of an Idle Life,” to which 
I object only because it seems to embrace my w^hole life; and 
I think it is only abroad that I can find fit materials for a pub¬ 
lication. He thinks otherwise. 

January 6th, — A walk with Wordsworth and Faber, Their 
conversation I was not competent altogether to follow, Faber 
attempted — but failed — to make clear to my mind the dif¬ 
ference between transubstantiation, which he rejects, and 
consubstantiation, which he still more abominates. Words¬ 
worth denied transubstantiation, on grounds “on which,” says 
Faber, “I should deny the Trinity.” Wordsworth declared, in 
strong terms, his disbelief of eternal punishment; which Faber 
did not attempt to defend. 


H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Rydal ( Ambleside), January 29, a. m., 1843. 

You will expect a sort of history of my goings-on here, but I 
find I have very little indeed to say. My faculty of noticing and 
recording good things is very poor ; nor is the great poet I now 
see every day a sayer of good things. He is, however, in an ex¬ 
cellent frame of mind, being both in high health and good spirits, 
and not over-polemical in his ordinary conversation; but we 
have no want of topics to dispute upon. The Church, as you 
are aware, is now, much more than Religion, the subject of 
general interest; and the Puseyites are the body who are now 
pushing the claim of Church Authority to a revolting excess. 
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The poet is a High-Churchman, but luckily does not go aU 
lengths with the Oxford School. He praises the Reformers (for 
they assume to be such) for inspiring the age with deeper rev¬ 
erence for antiquity, and a more cordial conformity with ritual 
observances, as well as a warmer piety ^ but he goes no furtlier. 
Nevertheless he is claimed by them as iheir poet; and they 
have published a selection from his works, with a preface, from 
which one might infer he went all lengths with them. ' This 
great question forms our Gham^ de Mars, which we of the Liberal 
party occupy to a sad disadvantage. 

Last year we had with us an admirable and most excellent 
man, — Dr. Arnold, whom the poet was on doctrinal points 
forced to oppose, though he was warmly attached to him. In¬ 
stead of him, we have this year a sad fanatic of an opposite 
character. I doubt whether I have mentioned him to you on 
any former occasion. This is Faber, the author of a strange 
book lately published, — Lights, &c. in Foreign Lands.” He 
is a flaming zealot for the new doctrines, and, like Fronde, does 
not conceal ‘his predilection for the Church in Rome (not of 
Rome yet), and his dislike to Protestantism. In his book of 
travels, he puts into the mouth of a visionary character a doc¬ 
trine which in his own person he indirectly assents to, or, at least, 
does not contradict, — that whenever the Church declares any 
one a heretic, the State violates its duty if it hesitates in put¬ 
ting him to death 11! This is going the whole hog with a wit¬ 
ness. This Faber is an agreeable man; all the young ladies are 
ill love with him, and he has high spirits, conversational talent, 
and great facility in witing both polemics and poetry. He and 
I spar together on all occasions, and have never yet betrayed ill- 
humor, though we have exchanged pretty hard knocks. I think 
I must have mentioned him last year. We have met but once 
yet at a dinner-party, when we had not fighting room. He dines 
with us again to-day, and we shall be less numerous. You are 
aware that here I am considered as a sort of Advocatus Bidboli. 

29tTi, p. M. 

I have had a very pleasant chat with Mr. Faber, who, in spite 
of everything in his book, protests that he can never by any pos¬ 
sibility become a member of the Church of Rome. He takes 
credit for having rescued a considerable number of persons 
standing on the brink of the precipice from tumbling down. 
But to introduce Popery into the Church of England is, I think, 
a much greater evil than joining the Church of Rome. Adieu I 
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H. C. R. TO Miss Feniptck. 

30 Russell Square, 6tli March, 1843. 

I have seen Mr. Faber here, — he is now at Oxford. He 
desired his very best remembrance to his Eydal and Ambleside 
friends, and especially named you. I got up a small dinner¬ 
party ; being a little put to it whom to invite, as- my connec¬ 
tions do not lie among the apostles of religious persecution or 
the Anglo-papistical Church. But I managed to bring together 
a very small knot. And there was but one sentiment of great 
liking towards him, in the four I asked to meet him. They con¬ 
sisted of: — 

1. A clergyman with Oxford propensities, and a worshipper 
of the heathen Muses as well as the Christian graces, — [Har¬ 
ness]. 

2. A Unitarian Puseyite, an odd combination, but a reality 
notwithstanding, — [Hunter]. 

3. A layman whose life is spent in making people,happy, and 
whose orthodoxy is therefoi'e a just matter of suspicion; but 
he has no antipathies to make him insensible to the worth of 
such a man as Faber, — [Kenyon]. 

And, 4. A traveller in the East, who professes that among 
the best practical Christians he has met with are the followers 
of Mahomet, — [Fellows]. 


H. C. E. TO T. E. 

llth March, 1843. 

By far the most interesting of my last week’s adventures 
has been the attending the first two lectures of Lyell on Geol¬ 
ogy. He is a crack man^ you probably know. I am pro¬ 
foundly ignorant of the subject, but, nevertheless, take a 
strong interest in his lectures, which will be continued twice a 
week till the 31st. They are rendered intelligible, even to me, 
by the aid of prints, diagrams, and specimens. The one 
thought which characterizes Lyell among the Geologists is 
this : That the causes which have produced all the great revo- 
liitio7is m the earth are in incessant operatioii. A pretty pros¬ 
pect this ! But then the operation is not alarmingly rapid. 

These speculations look back so many, many thousands of 
years, that one cannot help asking, How came man so late 
— only yesterday — into the field of existence % ” 
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H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Tj. -r n XI. April 7, p. M , 1843. 

It seems as if all the malignant passions of our nature are 
now called into action by Church questions. Even doctrinal 
points are thrown into the background, and only come into 
play to strengthen a point of Church authority and discipline. 
The advocates of the Clnirch do not hesitate to affirm that its 
existence as a body acting with power and authority is the 
great argument for Christianity, and that without it the evi¬ 
dence for the truth of revelation would be altogether inade¬ 
quate. This Coleridge maintained. It is a plausible position, 
but a dangerous one, it must be owned. 

I have just been looking over a book on Church discipline 
which Archdeacon Wilberforce has published. Its object is to 
show the necessity and duty of the state’s abandoning aU 
legislating on Church matters, and restoring the Convocation! 
It is but fair to my venerable friend to tell you, that he is 
willing to give up something for this; that while he would 
have the Church exercise the power of excommunication, he 
quite approves of taking from that act ail civil consequences 
whatever. And this principle he consistently carries out by 
avowung his approbation of the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, inasmuch as those Acts led to a desecration of the 
holy rite. So it is that extremes meet, and that we Non-cons 
are in accord with the High Church divines. The gi’eat points 
of High Church doctrine now urged with such vehemence are, 
the Power of the Keys given to the Episcopal body, and 
the exclusive power it possesses of bringing men wdthin the 
pale of Christianity by the sacrament of baptism, and keeping 
them there by the administration of the sacrament. Even 
the trinity, the atonement, and original sin are, compared with 
those, pushed very much out of sight. Now, sad as such a 
state of religion is, wffiich makes of Christianity a sort of 
animal magnetism, yet it is still, to my apprehension, less 
frightful than Calvinism; and I own I find much to admire, 
and even to assent to, in the sermons of Newman on the na- 
tiu-c of belief, which Faber gave me. Newman, you know, is 
the real head of this party ; hence Sydney Smith’s joke, that 
the doctrine should be called Newmania ! ” 

H. C. R. OK Theological PoLEiiics. 

irth Maj, 1S43. 

I return you your book, which I have, in discharge of my 
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promise, read with serious and painful interest. It is long 
since I have fallen in with so stern — I had almost said so 
fierce — a statement of high Calvinistic doctrines. The author 
is a worthy descendant of the old Covenanters, a race of men 
I have always looked up to with mingled reverence and fear. 

I will not attempt to do so unprofitable an act as try to state 
why I cannot concur in the doctrine so ably laid down. I am 
both unable to do justice to the subject and unwilling to en¬ 
danger the continuance of the kind feelings which induced you 
to put the book into my hands ,* but I will state why I think it 
inexpedient, generally speaking, to put works of such a class 
into the hands of those who are of an opposite opinion. After 
a little consideration, and calling back to ^mur mind how you 
have been affected by controversial writings, perhaps you will 
agree with me, that they for the most part seem composed to 
deter the unstable from going over to the other party, rather 
than to seduce and bring over the adversary. On the one they 
operate like the positive pole of the magnet, on the other like 
the negative. It attracts the one, it repels the other. 

Suppose, for instance, that a believer in Calvinistic doctrines 
should be disturbed by the strong declaration of so good a 
man as Mr. Wilberforce, that he deemed them utterly anti- 
scriptural, and by the avowed hostility of so large a propor¬ 
tion of the Anglican bishops and clergy, — such a person would 
be successfully met by a book like this. He would be told that 
the hostile notions were prompted by the enmity of fallen 
men towards God ”; that these were the suggestions of the 

natural man,” Ac., Ac. But the same line of argument, and 
the very same texts, if directly addi-essed to the opponents, 
would appear to them mere railing ^— a mere taking for granted 
the thing to be proved. 

There is another reason why a good 'polemical is a bad 
didactic book. It is impossible not to distrust, I do not mean 
the honesty of the writer, but the fairness and completeness of 
his representation of the adversary’s notions. You have oc¬ 
casionally been in a court of justice, and may have heard a 
speech on one side and not heard the other side; and you may 
have wondered how, after so plausible an argument, a verdict 
should be given against the orator. 

There is one other sad, most sad, effect of such fierce con¬ 
troversial writing, — it generates feelings of uncharitableness 
among the disputants. They begin by pitying their adver¬ 
saries ; with pity contempt is blended, and finally hatred, un- 
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less infinite pains be taken to avert so dreadful a result. Even 
where this consequence does not follow, the very object of the 
cofitroversial writer, which is to make his opinions fully known, 
leads him to conceal nothing; but he brings prominently for¬ 
ward the most offensive and repulsive particulars. I was for¬ 
cibly reminded of this in the perusal of the present book. 
We are told of certain doctrines being stumbling-blocks, and 
of certain hard sayings, &c., (fee. ; and we hear of strong meat 
which is not fit for children’s stomachs. Now it has seemed 
to me as if the author of this book labored to pile up the 
stumbling-blocks; and yet I am sure he would not wish to 
impede the progress of any one in the right path. This is 
the natural effect of the polemical feeling; and, therefore, 
such books are dangerous to two classes of readers. Persons 
of weak nerves and timid, anxious natures have been driven 
into despair by such books, and they have destroyed them¬ 
selves, or perished in a madhouse. Others, of little faith, 
have lost that little, and been driven into infidelity. That 
you had none but the kindest feelings in putting this book 
into my hands I am well aware, and I have none but the 
most respectful feelings towards you. I have confidence in 
your benignity, or I should not have ventured to write to you 
thus frankly. 

March 19th, — Went to see dear Mary Lamb. But how 
altered she is 1 Deafness has succeeded to her other infirmities. 
She is a mere wreck of herself. I took a single cup of tea with 
her, to while away the time ; but I found it difficult to keep 
up any conversation beyond the mere talking about our com¬ 
mon acquaintance. 

May 24 th. — Looked over some letters of Coleridge to Mrs. 
Clarkson. I make an extract from one of a part only of a 
parenthesis, as characteristic of his involved style: Each, 
I say (for, in writing letters, I envy dear Southey’s power of 
saying one thing at a time, in short and close sentences, where¬ 
as my thoughts bustle along like a Surinam toad, with little 
toads sprouting out of back, side, and belly, vegetating vrhile 
it crawls), — each, I say, — ” 

Jnne Jfili. — Breakfasted, by appointment, with Rogers ; 
Thomas Moore was there. The elder poet was the greater 
talker. h\ Moor m de hims If er a<rreeable. Roirers 
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He laid down the MS., and said he had a great dislike to the 
reading of poetry. ‘‘ You mean new,” Rogers said. ‘‘ Ho, I 
mean old. I have read very little poetry of any kin^.” 
Rogers spoke very depreciatingly of the present writers. 
Moore did not agree. He assented to waiTn praise of Torn 
Hood by me, and declared him to be, as a punster, equal to 
Swift. But the article (poetry) is become of less value, be¬ 
cause of its being so common. There is too much of it. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Paris, 29tli June, 184a. 

I am quietly sinking into the old man, and comfortably at 
the same time. I have told you the anecdote of Rogers’s sol¬ 
emnly giving me the advice (and it was just five years ago, and 
here in Paris), Let no one persuade you that you are grow¬ 
ing old.” And the advice is good for certain persons, and as a 
guard against premature indolence, and a melancholy antici¬ 
pation of old age. But it is equally wise and salutary to im¬ 
press the counsel, Know in time that you are growing old.” 
I do know it; and that the knowledge is wholesome is proved 
by this, that I feel quite as happy as when I had all the con¬ 
sciousness of youth and vigor. 

Quillinan to H. C. R. 

Belle Isle, IVinderjcere, July 23, 1843. 

.... Miss Fenwick is more than a favorite with Mr. 
and Mrs. Wordsworth, and I do not think they can now live in 
perfect case without her. Ho wonder* she is a There 

is more solid sense in union with genuine goodness in her than 
goes to the composition of any hundred and fifty good and 

sensible persons of cvery-day occurrence.Mr. Wordsworth 

ought to have been at Buckingham Palace, at the Queen’s 
Ball, for which he received a formal invitation : “ The Lord 
Chamberlain presents his compliments. He is commanded by 
her Majesty to invite Mr.’ William Wordsworth to a ball at 
Buckingham Palace, on Monday, the 24th July, —^ten o’clock. 
Full dress.” To which he pleaded, as an apology for non-at¬ 
tendance, the non-arrival of the invitation (query command'?^ 
in time. He dated his answer from this nlace, The Island. 
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ceived by first post. But a man in his seventy-fourth year 
■would, I suppose, be excused by Boyalty for not travelling 300 
miles to attend a dance, even if a longer notice had been given, 
— though probably Mr. Wordsworth would have gone had he 
had a fortnight to think of it, because the Laureate must pay 
his personal respects to the Queen sooner or later; and the 
sooner the better, he thinks. I have been lately reading many 
of the old New Year and Birthday Odes, and nothing struck 
me so disagreeably as their idolatry. The Eoyal personage is 
not panegyrized, but idolized : the monarch is not a king, but 
a god. It has occurred to me that Mr. Wordsworth may, in 
his own grand way, compose a hymn to or on the King of 
kings, in rhymed verse, or blank, invoking a blessing on the 
Queen and country, or giving thanks for blessings vouchsafed 
and perils averted. This would be a new mode of dealing with 
the office of Laureate, and would come with dignity and pro¬ 
priety, I think, from a seer of Wordsworth’s age and chai'acter. 
I told him so ; and he made no observation. I therefore think 
it likely that he may consider the suggestion ; but he certainly 
will not, if he hears that anything of that sort is expected 
from him. So do not mention it; he may do nothing in any 
case. 


Quilliistan to H. C. E. 

The Island, Windermere, near Kendal, August 25,1843. 

Your letter, directed to Ambleside, would have come to me 
through Bowness to-day, had I not chanced to pass through 
Ambleside last evening, and to call at Mrs. Nicholson’s, on my 
way to Eydal with my daughter, and a bride and bridegroom 
(who were married only a week ago, near Dover, and have come 
all this way on purpose to see us — not the lakes — previous 
to their departure for India). They start for Marseilles next 
week, go by steam to Alexandria, traverse the desert, (fee. 
The bride is a very handsome person of twenty. Well, I rowed 
them yesterday to the Waterhead; walked then to Eydal, get¬ 
ting your letter by the way, and read your epistle, every word 
of it, to Mr. and Mrs, Wordsworth, who were much pleased 
by the first part, and not a little entertained with most of the 
rest. Your friend, Mr. Paynter, I once breakfasted with at 
your chambers in the Temple. Of Mr. Faber we have heard a 
good deal. He has written several times to Miss Fenwick, and 
the Benson Harrisons ; and the other day came a long yarn to 
Mr. Carr, in Italian, from Naples, which Faber abuses as utteidy 
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uninteresting and detestable in climate, and far over-rated even 
as to beauty and position, — the bay being a very fair bay, but 
nothing incomparable ! He sighs for his Cara Roma, which he 
left by medical advice, and so changed climate for the worse. 
From his Cara Eoinay the first letter he sent to Miss Fenwick 
was dated Rome, and that one word was all the mention made 
of Rome ; not another allusion to the Eternal City ; it might as 
well have been penned from Geneva. But it was full of himself 
and his religious enthusiasm, — for his parish in England. He, 
however, got afterwards much among the cardinals, and seems 
to have been all but converted to the true faith. This between 
ourselves, and more of this hereafter: but he has rather retro¬ 
graded ; the Devil pulled him back a step or two from the Pope, 
and he stands again on the old new ground, if a man can be 
said to stand on a quicksand. What say you, who stand on the 
adamantine rock of d-n, on the farther shore, the indisput¬ 

able territory of his Satanic Majesty 1 There is a little Popery 
for you, to pay you off for your heretical irreverence towards the 
Infallible Pontiff.* 

What do you mean by my fierce mention of Macaulay, you 
Cross-Examiner of Gentleness ! you Advocate of Paradox ! you 
Gordian-knotter of Simplicities 1 you Puzzler of Innocence ! 
Or does my protesting against the moral character of Pope be¬ 
ing placed in invidious comparison with Addison’s imply hate 
of every one who differs in opinion ”1 <kc., &c.t 0 ye Powers 
of Justice, listen to this cruel libeller of my patient, placable 
spirit; I forgive him, but you cannot! Your thunderbolts will 
avenge me. I will not enter upon the comparative moral worth 
of Pope and Addison. It is the very comparison by Mr. Ma¬ 
caulay at this time of day, — the begging of so ugly a question, 
— the lifting the skirts of one of his literary fathers, — that I 
object to, —that I should consider even odious, if my tender 
heart could, egg-like, be boiled hard. I will not reveal to you, 
for you could not comprehend, my idolatry of Pope from my 
boyhood, — I might almost say from my infancy ; for the first 
book that ever threw me into a rapture of delight was Pope’s 
‘‘Iliad.” I loved “The Little Nightingale,” “ The Great Alex¬ 
ander,” from that day, and made everything concerning him 
my study; and I have never learned to unlove him, though 
there is not, I believe, any published particular of his history, 

* ]\rr. Qiiillinan belonged to the Church of Rome. 

t Ficfe article “ Leigh Hunt.” in Macaulay’s Essays. Elsewhere Macaulay' 
speaks of “ the little man of Twickenham ’Mn a tone which would naturallv 
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whether discussed by friend or foe, that I have not read. My 
love of Pope was so notorious among my school-fellows, that 
when any malicious boy chose to put me into a fever for fun he 
would point his popgun at Pope. When Lisle Bowles mkde 
money of Pope’s brains, by publishing (in my boyhood) an 
edition of him, in which he had the face to deny that Pope was 
a poet of a high order, I thought the same Lisle a mean cox¬ 
comb.* I had been almost as much dissatisfied with Joseph 
Warton for the first volume of his Essay; but Dr. Joe’s feeble 
elegance as a versifier was ^ in some sense explanatory of 
his principles of taste, as wed as of the mediocrity of his 
own talents (for poetry^, I had written genius,” but 
thumbed it out, for he had none. My admiration of Pope, the 
man, the son, the friend, as well as the poet, in no degree 
diminished as I grew older, and is as vivid now as ever. The 
living presence of Mr. Eogers at his breakfast-table hardly more 
charms me than the Eoubiliac bust, that is one of his precious 
Lares Urhani. Eight or nine and twenty years ago, at Malvern, 
I used often to visit the house of Sir Thomas Plomer’s vrido’w, 
in her absence, solely to gaze on an excellent original oil-portrait 
of Pope, that hung in her drawing-room. Little more than 
two years since, on the day before my marriage, the late Bishop 
Baynes, at Prior Park, pleased me much by his civilities, but 
most by showing me the little pencil sketch (often engraved) 
taken by stealth in that very house when it was Allen’s, as Pope 
was standing talking carelessly, unconscious of the virtue that 
was stolen from him to make a little bit of paper a venerated 
relic. Pope, sir, taught me to read Montaigne, at an age when 
I found much of the matter far more difficult to my compre¬ 
hension than its antiquated vehicle. (By the by, that need not 
deter any Englishman from making intimate acquaintance with 
him, while there exists so capital a translation as Cotton’s, with 
copious notes.) Pope also taught me to read Chaucer and the 

Fairy Queen,” not in his indecent juvenile imitations, which 
I was unacquainted with in my youth, and would gladly cut 
out now. All this, which I know is utterly unimportant to any 
one but myself, I inflict upon your notice, that you may, in some 
slight measure, understand why I ought to hate Macaula}', or 
any flippant, flashy, clever fellow who demeans his abilities to 
'"the services of the Dunces in their war against Pope. Why, 
I oicght to hate him (mind, I say), and should, but for the meek 

^ This edition of Pope by Bowles came into my hands while I was passing 
my holidays at Mr. Abbott’s, my father’s partner, iu Gower Street, Loudon; 
then a now street. — E. Q. 
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milkiness of my nature. Pope’s character is as sacred to m 
estimation as the best and wholesomest fruit of his genius 
both his moral worth and literary merit are bright enough i 
make me blink at his faults. His nature was generous. I 
through that long disease, his life,” he was often more imp; 
tient of flies than a philosophical Brahmin, who can wonder 
his high-bred Pegasus was impatient of them too, and flappe 
them down with his tail by dozens'? What do you think h 
tail was given him for, if not to flap away the flies 1 That s 
sweet a bee as Addison, a honey-maker, whose Hybla murmin 
are fit music for the gods, should have come in for a whisk ( 
that formidable tail is lamentable ; but why, then, did he ii 
sinuate his subtle sting into the fine flank of the soarin 
steed 1 “If you scratch not the Pope, you may fairly an 
brawly claw Brother Addison, Statesman Macaulay.” (By th 
by, though there cannot be a greater contrast in style tha 
between Macaulay’s and Addison’s, for Mr. Macaulay’s is fuss 
and ambitious, I did and do very much admire his notice of th 
“ Life of Lord Clive.” He put more true and genuine stuff, 
think, into those few pages, than was contained in the who! 
work that suggested the essay.) I cut out of the John Bnll 
letter which I have this moment fallen upon by chance. 0 
Thursday last, the day after I had written to you, two lettei 
came, one from Elton, the other from Brigham ; the first alarn 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth, who were with us, as to th 
state of Miss Hutchinson \ the second, a summons for Don 
These disconcerted our plan of going to the Duddon, &c. Pr( 
fessor Wilson, and his daughter. Miss Wilson, dined with us o 
that day, and we found them very agreeable company; but th 
cheerfulness of the Professor, I fear, is rather assumed, 
understand that he has never recovered the shock of his wife 
death. He was in this country a few days only. He is n 
Bacchanalian now, if he ever were so. He drinks no wine, nc 
spirits, nor even beer, — nothing but water or tea or coffee 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth were very glad to meet so ol 
a friend. Mrs. Wordsworth has always been an admirer an 
lover of Wilson. Don’t be jealous ; her husband is not. 0 
Friday, Mr. Wordsworth accompanied Dora and me by watc 
to Low Wood, whence Dora Avent to Bydal in acai', andthenc 
to Brigham with James, in her father’s phaeton. She went t 
take care of her brother’s children, according to ^Dromise, whil 
John and his wife are absent, or such part of the time as ma 
be arranged. Very inconvenient and desolate for me is he 
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absence, but it was a duty that called her away. Had she 
been here, I should have thought I could not find time to write 
you such a lengthy prose. 


H, C. E. TO Quillinan. 

August 30,1843. 

Your last very entertaining letter reached me just as 
I was in the act of nibbing my pen to write to Mrs, Words¬ 
worth. 

You have amply apologized for the seemingly contemptuous 
Language you used towards a man who is on no account to be 
despised. If he has wounded you in your hobby, you have a 
right to your revenge, and I allow it to you; only, feel the 
truth of Montaigne’s fine saying, and keep within bounds, I 
want no more. 

After all. Pope is, or rather was^ as great a favorite with me 
as any one English poet. Perhaps I once knew more of him 
than of any other English classic. 

Eeferring to an early period of my life, before I had heard 
of the Lyrical Ballads, which caused a little revolution in my 
taste for poetry, there were four poems which I used to read 
incessantly'; I cannot say which I then read the oftenest, or 
loved the most. They are of a very different kind, and I 
mention them to show that my taste was wide. They were 
The Rape of the Lock,” Comus,” The Castle of Indo¬ 
lence,” and the Traveller.” Next to these were all the Ethic. 
Epistles of Pope ; and with respect to all these, they were so 
familiar to me, that I never for years looked into them, — I 
seemed to know them by heart. I ought, perhaps, to be 
ashamed to confess that at that period I was much better ac¬ 
quainted with the liamhler than the Sp€ctato7\ But wann- 
admiration of Johnson has been followed by almost disgust,- 
which does not extend to the Johnson of Boswell. 

But I must not forget to say what I wanted to hear from 
Mrs. Wordsworth, and which in fact you will be able to tell 
me quite as well as she can, though neither of you can do 
more than state an intention and a probability. When are 
the Wordswmrths likely to be again at Eydal'l I have been 
asked by two persons to make the inquiry. One of these 
is a man of some rank in the world of German literature, —- 
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been twice translated into English, and one of the translatioi 
(Mrs. Austin’s) has gone into a second edition ; and yet th 
popularity has not been obtained by any vulgar declamatio: 
He is a cool thinker, and much more temperate than religio; 
ists like writers to be. I find, on chatting with him, that 1 
is seriously an tilarmist on the occasion of the progress of tl 
Papal power; but it is rather a secular than a spiritu 
feeling. It is not from a fear that the Protestant religic 
would be undermined, so much as that the Protestant stat( 
would be disturbed by the usm'pation of the priestly ai 
thority. 

Your account of a tour to the Duddon quite fidgets m 
Do you know I have never seen the Duddonl Anothi 
fidgets-producing thought is, that of Wordsworth making 
tour in Wales. My first journey was in that country ; I mu 
go again, for I had not then learned to see. I fear I have n< 
learned yet; but I have learned to enjoy, which I know c 
the highest authority is better than understanding. 

To go back to Macaulay. Of course you have read his arl 
cle on the very book of Ranke I have been writing of % Thei 
is one passage not above a pag'e in length, which I have amon 
my papers, and will send you if you are not already familij 
with it. It begins with the remark (I quote from memory 
that the Church of Rome alone knows how to make use c 
fanatics whom the Church of England proudly and foolish] 
repels ; and he concludes with a sarcastic summary. In Rom' 
John Wesley would have been Loyola ; Joanna Southcott. Sail 
Theresa; Lady Huntingdon would have been the foundress c 
a new order of Carmelites; and Mrs. Fry presided over tl 
‘‘ Sisters of the Jails.” .... 

I must own, however, that in this very article Macaulay coi 
trived to offend all parties, — Romanist, Anglican, and Gem 
van: a proof of his impartiality at least. 

Thanks for your account of Faber; it amuses me muc] 
But what right has he to abuse the second city in Italy 1 Ce 
tainly not more than Macaulay has to fall foul of one who, yo 
will acknowdedge, is far from being the second poet of En< 
land. 

But Naples is an micomfortahle place, with all your admin 
tion of it; you never feel at home in it; the sensations 
produces are all centrifugal, not centripetal. 

There is no accounting for the accidental feelings of men 
Herder, a gi*eat thinker, as w^ell as a pre-eminently pious an 
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devout man, and no contemptible poet, could not be made to 

love Eome, but wished to live and die in Naples.If I 

have a pet in the South, it is Sicily. To speak again of Faber, 
and the like, I never feared that they would go over to the 
Church of Eome, but that they would do a much worse thing, — 
bring over the Church of Eome, or rather the Papacy, into 
England’s Church; import aU its tyranny and its spirit of per- 
secution, and, without the merit of consistency, claim the 
same prerogatives. The Archbishop of Dublin (Whately) said 
to a friend of miyje, If I must have a Pope, I would rather 
have a Pope at Eome than at Oxford ”; and I heartily join in 
this. 


Quillinan to H. C. 'E. 

The Island, Windermere, September 1,1843. 

.... You may propose a Welsh tour to Mr. Wordsworth. 
He is so fond of travelling with you that I dare say, once at 
Brinsop, he would say “ Done 1 ” to your offer. Dora is at 
Eydal now, Jemima, Eotha, and I go on Saturday next ; and 
very reluctantly shall I leave this perfect island, — I mean this 
island that has no imperfections about or on it except our¬ 
selves. Even Eydal Mount is not so charming a “ locality,” 
as the Yankees say; and the house here is excellent, — a 
mansion. 

Any friend of yours travelling in these regions, who, in the 
absence of the poet, considers it worth his while to look at his 
house and haunts, will be received with all kindness by the 
poet’s daughter, for your sake; “ a man of Eanke,” — your 
pun, not mine, sir, — like the historian of the Popes, for hiS 
own sake, as well as yours. But he will scarcely climb the hill 
to look at the nest among the laurel-bushes whence the bird is 
flown. 


H. C. E. TO T. E. 

Atiien.eum, 9tli September, 1843. 

.... I am glad you have mentioned as yoii did Martineau’s 
Sermons. They delight me much ; we seem to entertain pre¬ 
cisely the same opinions of them. In consequence of your 
praise, I read out of their turn the two on the Kingdom of 
God within us.” They fully deserve your eulogy. If possible, 
there is another still better, at least it has more original and 
striking thoughts; it is YII., “ Eeligion on False Pretences.” 
Page 94 is especially noticeable. What a crushing remark is 
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that founded on the difference between restraining others a 
self-submission I Equally significant is p. 98, its comforts 
religion, and “ insurance speculations,” on God’s service. . . 
In p. 99, Martineau must have thought of Brougham, f 
haps unconsciously ; of whom else could strange gambols hi 
been written ] The Economists get a rap on the knuckles 
the same page. 

Sermon III. begins : Every fiction that has ever I 
strong hold on human belief is the mistaken image of so 
great truth, to which reason will direct its search, while hi 
reason is content with laughing at the superstition, and i 
reason with disbelieving it.” I have been in the habit of s 
ing, and I dare say I have written to you, When err 
make way in the world, it is by virtue of the truths mixed 
with them.” The interpretation of the doctrine of incarnati 
which follows (p. 33), is in the same spirit, and most excelle 
, . , . I was not aware that John Wesley had ever said a: 
thing so bold as your quoted words, that Calvin’s God \ 
worse than his Devil.” .... 

In the yesterday’s papers there was a long account of a v( 
excellent and eminent person, with whom I lately became 
quainted. Canon Tate, — a very liberal clergyman. He wai 
residentiary of St. Paul’s, a great scholar, and a zealous a 
iitionist. He professed great esteem for Mr. Clarkson, 
the by, that reminds me that I have made a purchase o 
portrait of our old friend, which I believe is an original, - 
repetition of the one now at Playford, and which was engra’^ 
in aquatint in 1785. It was taken when he was in his wo 
and therefore will be to posterity more valuable than the p 
trait of him in old age. I gave £10 for it.* I do hope } 
will come and see it this autumn. 

H. C. E. TO T. R. 

15tli September, 1841 

Miss Aikin gave me a little MS. poem, by Mrs. Barbauld. 
answer to one by Hannah More. It is a severe attack oir ■ 
Bishops. Hannah More had, in Bonner’s name, affected 
abuse the Bishops for no longer persecuting heretics. Mi 
thanks for little,” say the Bishops, in this their answer 
Bishop Bonner; '^we would if we could.” The follow 
stanzas contain the pith of the whole : — 

* Bequeathed by H. C. R. to the National Portrait Gallery. 
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1 . 

’T is not to ns should be addressed 
Your ghostly exhortation; 

If heresy stilllift her crest, 

The fault is in the nation. 

2 . 

The State, in spite of all our pains, 
Has left us in the lurch; 

The spirit of the times restrains 
The spirit of the Church. 


3. 

Our spleen against reforming cries 
Is now, as ever, shown ; 

Though we can’t blind the nation’s eyes, 
Still we may shut our o^vn. 

4. 

Well warned from what abroad befalls, 
We keep all light at home; 

Nor brush one cobweb from St. Paul’s, 
Lest it should shake the dome. 

5. 

Would it but please the civil weal 
To lift again the crosier. 

We soon would make those yokes of steel 
Which now are bands of osier. 


Church maxims do not greatly vary, 

Take it upon my honor; 

Place on the throne another Mary, 

We T1 find her soon a Bonner. 

I took advantage of the day to call on-, a very religions 

person, who invites me, though she must hold me to be a sus¬ 
picious character at least. But she was evidently pleased with 
the attention. I have long remarked that the saints are well 
pleased to be noticed by the sinners. 

H. C. B. TO Mrs. Wordsworth. 

30 Russell Square, 24th October, 1843. 

.... I met yesterday Strickland Cookson, who informed 
me of the. sudden death of Jane, — a new and very serious 
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artificial classifications of society. How indignant yon woul 
feel were any one to say, by way of consolation or remark o 
your sorrow, that she was only your servant! 

You have been sadly and often tried of late. Let ns hoj 
that you will, for a time, be spared any fresh attack on yoi 
spirits and domestic comfort. 

You are not, you cannot be, so selfish as not, amid your otv 
sorrow, to be pleased to hear good news of your friends, 
was yesterday startled by a letter from my brother, annoin 
cing his intention to come up to London next Monday. Th 
is a better proof of the state of his health than a doctor’s C€ 
tificate. He cannot travel without his servant, and that se 
vant has been taken ill. But the illness is not thought to 1 
serious. The • loss of his Edward would be to him what tl 
loss of your Jane is to you. These constantly occmring even 
make me feel so insecure, that I am habitually making th 
reservation to myself which, as a mere form of words, has 1 
come almost ridiculous, in the shape of a ^‘Deo volente.” B 
so it is; the veriest of forms originate in earnest feeling 
Only one cannot always tell when the sentiment degeneral 
into the form ; and, what is worse, the form is apt to becoi 
the hypocritical substitute for the feeling. But, as Mr. Won 
worth exclaims in his part of your letter, Such is poor 1 
man nature!” .... 

November 18ilu — An idle day. Continued reading, as usu 
and took a short walk with Mayer, and another with i 
brother. The single incident was dining with i^Iiss Meredr 
at Miss Coutts’s.” There I met Charles Young, who mo 
himself very agreeable. He has great comic talent; took < 
Scotchmen admirably ] and told anecdotes of the actors of ] 
day with great spirit. I found that we agreed on all matt* 
of taste as to the Drama, — Mrs. Siddons, Kemble, Kes 
Miss O’Neil, <fec., &c.,—no difference w^hatever. The conv 
sation was very lively. Miss Costello also there. With he 
chatted pleasantly enough about France ; but she rather ^ 
pects too much, for she wants us to read all her writings, 
novels and travels. 


Quillinan to H. C. R. 

Ambleside (Saturday niglit), December 9,184! 
' .... I have been dining at Rydal, after walking abou 

considerable part of the morning, through the waters and i 
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mists, with the Bard, who seems to defy all weathers, and who 
called this a beautiful, soft, solemn day; and so it was, though 
somewhat insidiously soft, for a mackintosh was hardly proof 
against its insinuations. He is in great force, and in great vigor 
of mind. He has just completed an epitaph on Southey, writ¬ 
ten at the request of a committee at Keswick, for Crosthwaite 
Church. I think it will please you. 

They, — all the Rydalites, — Mr. Wordsworth, Mrs. Words¬ 
worth, and Miss Fenwick, have been quite charmed, affected, 
and instructed by the Invalid’s volume, sent down by Moxon, 
who kept his secret like a man. But a woman found it out, 
for all that, — found you out, Mr. Sly-boots ! l^Irs. Wordsworth, 
after a few pages were read, at once pronounced it to be Miss 
Martineau’s production ; and concluded that you knew all 
about it, and caused it to be sent hither. In some of its most 
eloquent parts it stops short of their wishes and expectations; 
but they all agree that it is a rare hook, doing honor to the 
head and heart of your able and interesting friend. Mr. Words¬ 
worth praised it with more unreserve — I may say, with more 
€ar 7 iestness — than is usual with him. The serene and heaven¬ 
ly minded Miss Fenwick was prodigal of her admiration. But 
Mrs. Wordsworth’s was the crowning praise. She said, — and 
you know how she would say it, — I wish I had read exact¬ 
ly such a book as that years ago ! ” 

I ought to add, that they had not finished the volume, — 
had only got about half through it, — as many interruptions 
occur, and they like to read it together ; one, of course, read¬ 
ing aloud to the rest. It is a genuine and touching series of 
meditations by an invalid, not sick in mind or heart; and 
such, they doubt not, they will find it to the end. When I 
said all the B-ydalites, I ought to have excepted poor dear Miss 
Wordsworth, who could not bear sustained attention to any 
book, but who would be quite capable of appreciating a httle 
at a time. 


H. C. R. TO T. R. 

30 Russelu Squake, 9th December, 1843. 

.... I receive your congratulations about my University 
College occupations as you offer them. It is a satisfaction to 
me that I am conscious of growing more sympathetic, instead 
of becoming more selfish, as I grow older. And this is a happy 
circumstance, for what otherwise would life bel You have 
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heard me quote a fine motto by Goethe to one of the toIu 
of his Life : “ What in youth we long for, we have plenty 
in old age ” ; and he explains this by the remark m the 
lime, that in his youth he loved Gothic architecture, and si 
alone in that taste. In the advance of life he found the ri 
generation had the start of him. ‘‘So it would always b 
we attached ourselves to objects ^mselhsh, and which con 
society at large. We should then never be disappointed, . 

I have had a most interesting letter from Harriet Martin 

which I mean to send you next week.She has 

lished anonymously a most admirable book, “ Life in the i 
Boom.” I mean to bring it with me when I come down 2 
It unfolds the feelings of those who are condemned to a 
seclusion from the wmrld by sickness. It does not appl 
persons who, like you, have had sharp but short dise; 
Nevertheless, it will excite you to comparisons between j 
self and her. It has me, I am conscious. 

I have seen Miss Weston again. She inquires very ki 
after you. She is living in St. John’s Wood. 

Have you not remarked how much the style of the Tim 
changed now from what it was ^ One no longer sees those f 
declamations which caused Stoddart to get the name of 
jSIoj), and the paper the title of The Thunderer. It has be( 
mild, argumentative, and discriminating. I wrote lately to 
ter, to tell him that T thought the paper better than it has 
ever since I have known it, that is, thirty-six years. He 
thanked me most warmly for my e:\icouragement and comine 
tion. 


Rem.^ — I made a visit to Bydal Mount this year. li 
uneventful, with one exception. Lodgings 'were taken fo 
in a neat cottage, where an old man and his wife lived. Oi 
very first night, December 24th, just as I was on the poii 
getting into bed, I missed a volume I had been readinj 
stepped to the landing-place to call to Mrs. Steele, when, 1 
in the dark, I slipped down the stairs. I had a severe bio 
the left side ; then I fell head-foremost, and rolled down se 
stairs. I was stopped by two severe concussions, — one o 
left shoulder, the other on my heart, or as near as may be 
The good old couple were too much frightened to render m 
assistance. I was in severe pain, and, they say, as pale as d 
I managed, however, to get up to my bed, and would not 

* Written in 1859. 
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any message to be sent to the Mount. I had a light in my room, 
and passed a night of pain and watchfulness. 

December 25th. — I sent for James early; he came, gave notice 
to Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth, and they followed soon. I had 
from them every consolation that friendship and kindness can 
administer. They had sent for Mr. Fell, and with him came 
Dr. Davy (the brother of Sir Humphry, and son-in-law of Mrs. 
Fletcher), who was by accident with him. Mr. Fell felt my 
body, and declared there was nothing broken. That may be, 
but I am by no means sure that I have not received a very seri¬ 
ous injury. I had a call from Quillinan in the evening, as well 
as several from Wordsworth. My second night was not better 
than my first, except that, by James’s aid, I managed to have 
my pillows laid more comfortably. 

December 26th. — In the forenoon Mr. Fell came again, and 
he induced me to allow James to dress me, and then I was put 
into Miss Wordsworth’s carriage, and drawn up to the Mount. 
A room was given me adjoining James’s sleeping-place. He is 
an excellent nurse, and here I have felt myself infinitely more 
comfortable than in the cottage, where the kind-hearted but 
feeble old couple only made me more sensible of my own help¬ 
lessness. During the day I have found it difficult to talk. Mr. 
and Mrs. W'ordsworth have therefore been short in their visits. 
I have learnt the practical meaning of what hitherto has been 
only a phrase, — smoothing the pillow. He who does it as James 
does is a benefactor. 

December SOth. — This was, comparatively, a busy day. I 
had calls in my room from Miss Fenwick, then from Mrs. Quil¬ 
linan, and Mrs. and Miss Fletcher; and, in the evening, hear¬ 
ing that Mrs. Arnold was below, I got James to dress me, and 
surprised them at their tea. I was cordially greeted, and in ex¬ 
cellent spirits.* 


1844. 

H. C. R TO T. R 

Kydal Mount, 19th January, 1844, 3 a. m. 

I must tell you something about James. He is forty-five 
years of age, and is really a sort of model servant for a country 
situation like this, as he is very religious and moral, as well as 
an excellent servant (Wordsworth’s man-servant). He is a great 

* H. C. E. did not continue his “ Eeminiscences ” beyond this year; but he 
wrote a Diary till within a few days of his death. 

14* 
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favorite with the family, and will, I dare say, never leave the 
He told me his history. He was brought up in a workhoo 
and at nine years of age was turned out of the house with t 
shillings in his pocket. When without a sixpence, he ^ 
picked up by a farmer, who took him into his service on cor 
tion that all his clothes should be burnt (they were so filth 
and he was to pay for his new clothes out of his wages of i 
pounds ten shillings per annum. Here he stayed as long as 
was wanted. “ I have been so said James, “ that I ^ 

liever out of place a day in my life, for I was always taken i 
service immediately. I never got into a scrape, or was dri 
in my life, for I never taste any liquor. So that I have oj 
said, I consider myself as a favorite of fortune 111 ” Thi{ 
equal to Goldsmith’s cripple in the Park, who remarks of 
own state, — you will recollect what it was, — ’T is not e^ 
man that can be born with a golden spoon in his mouth.” . 
James has acquired his golden spoon. He has saved up £1 
which he has invested in railroad shares. He can both r 
and write, plays on the accordion, sings, has a taste for di 
ing, paints Easter eggs with great taste, and is a very resp 
able tailor. “I never loved company,” said James, ‘‘an 
cannot be idle ; so I am always doing something.” He is 
literate, though he can read and write, for he seems hard! 
know that he is in the service of a poet though he must k 
something of song-writing.* 

Quillinan to H. C. E. 

Ambleside, March 19,18 

I am going to write you a short letter about nothing for . 
Wordsworth, who has it on her conscience that she has not la 
written to you, though she has nothing to say except what 
know, that a letter from you is one of the most acceptable tli 
her post-bag ever contains. How are you and your brot 
Both well, we hope ; and we never fancy you quite well v 
your brother is otherwise. We have had a roaring stori 
wind here, which lasted two or three days, and did misc 
among trees, but most at Eydal Mount. The two larges 
those fine old cherry-trees on the terrace, nearest the he 
were uprooted, and spread their length ^over the wall 
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orchard as fa.r the kitchcni-gardcn ; two fir-trees also, both orna- 
ineiital from their position, and one especially ho from its 
double stem, have been laid })rostrate. With proper applian¬ 
ces, these might be set up again, but the expense iua-o and in¬ 
convenience would be greater than the annoyauee of tlusr re¬ 
moval. Such losses will sound trivial at a distance, but they 
are felt at home. Iliose eherry-t.rei's were old servunis and 
companions. Dora and the birds used (in her youngc'r days) to 

perch together on the boughs for t.he fruit,.Mr. Words- 

w^oidh has been working very hard lat.ely, to very little purp(»Ki>, 
to men<l the versitieation of “ The Kxeursiou,’’ 'with sonu* part.s 
of which ho is dissatistitnl, au<l no doubt justly ; but to mend it 
without losing more, in the fn\shiu‘ss and the forei' of (‘xpn^.s- 
sion, than he will gain in vaihdy of eadeiu'e, is, in most (’uses, 
J believe, impracticable. It ivill no, in spite of my l^ml Jelfrey 
and'its occasional deiects in metrical construction, kc. 

Quiulinan to II. (t R. 

AMin.KHti>F,, April 7, JS-rn 

. . . . Ab to Artiide 3 in ilu^ Pme^^nifee luvitin on “ Ves¬ 
tiges of the Natural History of <'rcation,’' it, isalxmt as ba«i as 
the wretched book its('If. I wish wicked pc<»ph‘ (blu* you) 
were not so cIcvit, or clevi'r ]H‘opli‘ (like you) were not so 
wicked. That volinm^ of ‘"'I'lioughts on the \'eHtig(‘H of Drea* 
tiou ” is a book of hj^potlu'ses groundtal mainly on the modern 
discoveries in gc'ology ; a, grand and solid foumlation, on which 
freedhinkerH huild mhulous towers that n^aeh fhi^ and 

from those airy ohHervatori(^H pry into tin*. Hoh' of Holies, pe¬ 
ruse the inner mind of the* Almighty, and look down with pity 
on the ignorant multitiKh's who havc^ nothing to ladp them in 
their heavenward aspirations Imt blind faith in tin* truths of 
revealed religion. lAjave me, leave me to repowj 1 


WORUSWOIITU TO H. (k R. 

Hth July, 1H44. 

.... T)r. Aniold’s Mrs. Wonlsworth has read dili^ 

gently. The first volume slui n‘ad aloud to me, and 1 lmv<i 
more than skimmed the second. Ib^ was a truly good man ; 
of too ardent a mind, however, to be always judiiuouH on Hm 
^eat points of secular and (‘cadesiastical polity t.hat ocenpted 
liiB mind, and upon which ho often wrote and acted under 
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strong prejudices and with hazardous confidence. But the 
book, notwithstanding these objections, must do good, and 
great good. His benevolence was so earnest, his life so indus- 
trious, his affections, domestic and social, so intense, his faith 
so warm and firm, and his endeavor to regulate his life by it so 
constant, that his example cannot but be beneficial, even in 
quarters where his opinions may be most disliked. How he 
hated sin, and loved and thirsted after holiness! 0 that on 

this path he were universally followed 1 , . . . 

August 28th. — (Bury.) Began a task which I set myself 
for my Bury visit, — that of looking over a few years’ letters. 
I find difficulty in determining which I should preserve, and 
which destroy. Sometimes the friend is dead, and sometimes 
the friendship. 


H. C. E. TO Mrs. Wordsworth. 

30 Russell Square, 18th September, 1844, 
.... My month there (at Bury) was broken in tipon by a 
short visit to Playford, Yarmouth, and Norwich. Old Clark¬ 
son is really a wonderful creature, were he only contemplated 
as an animal. There he is, in his eighty-fifth year, as labori¬ 
ous and calmly strenuous in his pursuits as he was fifty oi 
sixty years ago. By the by, I am afraid I am writing non¬ 
sense ; for this is not an animal habit or quality. I meant to 
refer to that strength of bodily constitution, without which 
all the powers of the mind are insufficient to produce the 
effects by which a gi*cat mind or character is known. I have 
often applied this remark to your husband, in connection with 
another, — that I believe all the first-rate geniuses in poetry, 
the fine arts, <fec., &c., have been strong and healthy, and 
might have been good laborers; while it is only the second- 
rate geniuses who are cripples, or deformed, or defective in 
their bodily qualities. What a digression this is 1 You 11 
think I can have nothing to say. However, to go on : Clarkson 
was busy during the three days I was there, writing letters 
assiduously both to private friends and for the press, and all 
for his “ Africans.” He is happy in this, that he cannot see 
difficulties, or dangers, or doubts in any interest he has em¬ 
braced, or in any act he has to do. No one ever more faith- 
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States. He will not see that France and America are doing 
all in their power to get rid of their reciprocal obligations to 
annul the slave-trade. However difficult the hill may be to 
climb, he toils on, and has no doubt of reaching the summit. 


I returned to London on the 4th of this month, and was 
very soon pressed to join the British Archaeological Associa¬ 
tion, which was to hold its first solemn meeting or sitting at 
Canterbury on the 9th. What a pity it is, that I cannot tell 
whether you, in fact, know anything about this learned body 
or not, or whether you in your, be it ignorance, or be it knowl¬ 
edge, care anything about it or not. You know, that is, you 
will in a second, that this is an imitation of the Scientific Asso¬ 
ciation, which, in defiance of the penal statutes against va¬ 
grants, goes from place to place annually, haunting the great 
towns successively, and inflicting on the inhabitants tremen¬ 
dous long speeches — or rather papers, worse than speeches — 
on matters appertaining to Natural History and Science. The 
Antiquaries, on the other hand, discourse on antiquities ; and 
their journeys will have a local propriety or object, because 
the Association assembles for the purpose of investigating the 
antiquities of the spot. They began very wisely w'ith Canter¬ 
bury, for this city and its immediate vicinity abound in almost 
every variety of antiquity ; and the Association had the cordial 
co-operation of all the local authorities. The Dean and Chap¬ 
ter opened their cathedral to us without any restriction, — an 
act that had never been done before ; and every part of that 
glorious structure was open to the freest inspection, without 
the annoying fee-exacting companionship of verger or attend¬ 
ant, male or female. The Mayor, in one of his speeches in 
public, declared that there are thousands of the citizens of 
Canterbury who have never seen the interior of the Cloisters. 
A change, there is no doubt, will now take place. I never 
saw any religious edifice to so great an advantage before. In 
every part it is a marvellous building. 

On the second day we made a sort of supplemental pil¬ 
grimage. We explored barrows at two places, — one in Bourne 
Park, the seat of our President, Lord Albert Conyngham, w’ho 

very hospitably entertained us at his mansion- I had now — 

___ __ 
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into the chalk soil, my attention was revived by a cry 
Take care ! there’s something.” I looked and distinguis 
a reddish spot in the chalk. The operator very carefully 
with his fingers all around, and shortly brought up a wl 
urn, filled, as such are, really, with ashes and bones. T1 
had been before picked up teeth, fragments of glass, probi 
lachrymals, bits of metal which the learned alone can prop 
describe or even name. 

Another barrow revealed to us a skeleton lying on 
back. 

Among our leaders at this meeting was an old acquainti 
of yours, the Dean of Hereford. He presided over this 
class of what is called the ‘‘Primeval Section,” and fin 
that he was going to preside on one of the mornings, ! 
thought myself that I might contribute to the enjoymer 
the audience, in the degree of their accessibility to such im; 
sions. I wrote down from memory one of my favorite son: 

‘‘ How profitless the relics that we cull,” 

and took it to him. He heartily thanked me for it, and 
it with effect. 

On the Thursday I accompanied a select party, led by 
A. C., to look over the Castle of Dover, where we wer( 
mitted into the recesses of that living fortification (mo 
such buildings are mere antiquities) by the governor, 
feted us into the bargain. 

The entertainment of another day consisted, among ^ 
things, in the unrolling of a mummy, — so that you will 
there was no want of a variety of objects to interest us; ai 
had a number of pleasant men. Dr. Buckland combines so: 
good-humor with his zeal, and mixes his geological wit 
antiquarian researches with so equal an interest, as to be 
unique among scholars and men of science. The whole 
off very pleasantly, and I have no doubt wherever we ^ 
shall spread the love of antiquities. 


Barron Field to H. C. E. 

Mead FOOT House, Tokquay, 21st October,: 

You do me no more than justice in saying that I shall i 
unhannv bv beinsr left without interruption to my bool 
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devouring Baxter’s Life and Times.” What a liberal thong] 
orthodox Christian was he 1 Why was not the Church re 
formed by him and the rest of the London ministers at th 
Best orationNothing has been done since, for now nearl 
two hundred years. ' What a noble passage is the following 
— Therefore, I would have had the brethren to have offere 
the Parliament the Creed, the Lords Prayer, and the De( 
alogue alone as our essentials or fundamentals, which at leag 
contain all that is necessary to salvation, and hath been by a 
the ancient churches taken for the sum of their religion. An 
whereas they still said, ‘ A Socinian or a Papist will subscrit 
all this,’ I answered them, ' So much the better, and so muc 
the fitter it is to be the matter of our concord. But if yo 
are afraid of communion with Papists and Socinians, it mu: 
not be avoided by making a new rule or test of faith whic 
they will not subscribe to, or by forcing others to subscribe i 
more than they can do, but by calling them to account whe: 
ever in preaching or writing they contradict or abuse ti 
truth to which they have subscribed. This is the work c 
government, and we must not think to make laws serve i 
stead of judgment and execution ; nor must we make ne 
laws as often as heretics will misinterpret and subscribe tl 
old ; for, when you have put in all the words you can devis 
some heretics will put their own sense on them, and subscri 
them. And we must not blame God for not making a li 
that no man can misinterpret or break, and think to ma 
such a one ourselves, because God could not or would n 
These presumptions and errors have divided and distracted t 
Christian Church, and one would think experience should sa 
us from them.’ ” 


H. C. B. TO Mrs. Wordsworth. 

November 30,184- 


Bo^’ers said after his loss I should be ashamed of mys 
if I were unable to bear a shock like this at my age. 
would be an amusement to me to see on how little I co 
live, if it were necessary. But I shall not be put to the 
periment. Let the worst come, w^e shall not be ruined. 

rin a letter written about the same time, H. C. B. say 
“ Boo’ers loves children, and is fond of the society of yoi 
neonle. ^When. I am old and b^ridden, he says, 
shaU be re^d to by .young people, — W;alter Scot^s nov 

perhaps,’ 


* The Bank robbery. 
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Dissenters Chapels Act, 7 & 8 Vict. ch. 45. 

[Mr. RoBiNsojf used often to say that, during his life, he had never d 
anything of the slightest use to his fellow-men, except in the cases of 
Dissenters’ Chapels Act, the Flaxman Gallery, and the establishment of the 1 
(University Hall) in Gordon Square, for reMdence of students of Univer 
College, London.^ He had collected and set apart large bundles of pa] 
and letters relating to these subjects, meaning, no doubt, to use them it 
should feel able to continue his Reminiscences. The passing of the Cha; 
Bill was to him the most interesting event of his life. “ My interest in 
Bill rises to anxiety”; “It is the single subject in which I take a warm 
terest ”; and similar expressions now occur in almost every page of his diary 
lettep. Though not expecting that the subject can excite much general inter 
the Editor still feels it his duty to give a few extracts from the papers so collec 
by Mr. Robinson, on a subject so very dear to him. To the end of his lift 
was to him a matter of anxiety and perplexity to wdiom his papers should 
intrusted, and it is believed that such anxiety arose mainly from a fear t 
all mention of his share in affairs such as those now coming under relation,: 
of his views on them, and on other matters not of popular interest, might 
suppressed. 

The debates on the passing of this Bill through Parliament, with a num 
of illustrative documents, were published in a separate volume- Mr. Rol 
son was one of its editors. The first of the extracts about to be given fi 
Mr. Robinson’s collections are from a paper, possibly of Mr. Robinson’s^ c< 
position, which seems to have been intended for an introduction to this ^ 
ume: — 

“ Before this act was passed, the Law Courts had refused to recognize 
possibility of men meeting for religious exercises, each unfettered as 
his individual ideas of dogmas. They insisted that the mere words, zoorship 
God, used by any religionists in their deeSs, must essentially mean the ann 
ciation of some peculiar metaphysical vie-ws of faith, and that the duty of 
Law Courts was to find out and define these vievrs, and to confine such r 
gionists and their successors within them for all futurity. This actrecognis 
in the clearest manner, the full Protestant liberty of private judgment, ^ i 
fettered by the accident of ancestral creed, and protected from'all inquisitoi 
interference.’ ” 

“ By the effect of the legal decisions in the cases of the Lady Hewley Tr 
Fund, and of the Wolverhampton Chapel, the Nonconformists of Englfind a 
Ireland, who held religious opinions at variance with the doctrinal Articles 
the Church of England, found that the title to the chapels, burial-grounds, £ 
religious property which had been created by their forefathers, and upheld s 
added to by themselves, was bad.” 

“ Though its invalidity had .never been previously suspected, those decisic 
showed that it had been bad for nearly, if not quite, a century.” 

As it had been made illegal by the Toleration Act, and continued illej 
until 1813,* to_ impugn the doctrine of the Trinity, no Unitarians could 
entitled to retain possession of a chapel built before that time.] 

♦ In this year Mr. Smith’s Act passed, 53 Geo. 3, c. 160. 
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M arch 12 th.— 1 loamcd to-day that the Bill lately 
Brought into the House of I.ords for the relief of Dis¬ 
senters by the (dianeellor is intended for tlie beiu^ht of Unita¬ 
rians. It is hardly coneeivable tliat the orthodox will not 
have po\v('r to throw it out. 

Alarvk 22 hL- - How strange, that I should have actually for¬ 
gotten till now a very remarkable ineidemt! 1 was recfuestcd 

by Edwin Fitdd * to acreoiupany him and iMr. Thornley t 
deputation to Ijord Hrougham to stauin; his interest on behalf 
of the Unitarian Ki‘li(‘f Bill. This, I believ<i, the Unitarians 
will have; but I hav(‘not tlu^ slightest hope of ultimate suc¬ 
cess. The orthodo.v will Ih‘ too powerful. But I shall have 
opportunities of revtTting to tins subjc'ct, as I am r(M|ueste<l on 
Tuesdn,y to go to tin; Bishop of London. 

March Jdth. .A busy day and a mianorablt' one, inasmuch 

as I fomid myself, vilrahilc diet a, in tlui st,udy of the Bishop 
of London,}; as ou(5 of a deputation to discuss with him the 
Unitarian Bill. 1du‘re wen^ nine of us. 


The Bishop lu'gan by being strongly against us in ]>rineipli?. 
The only point nauh' by ila^ B.isliop was the injustice of hold- 
ingprop(‘rtv int(‘nded for tht^ promotion of(jn<^ sd of opinions, 
and mainttiining ih<^ V(‘ry opposit(‘. ;Vt. tlu' same tiim*, ht^ al¬ 
lowed the utility of a limitation <tn liiigatiom and that it wjih 
not right to nuiln^ orthodoxy the subji'c.t of litigalion in s(‘cular 

court.s. ^ 

[On the lioth of April, a V(‘rv long and abl(‘ lett(Tof H. (^. it. H 
on this Hubj<*ci., signed “A ikrrister,” a,ppear(‘<! in the 
From it the last sent(mce only shall be (‘xtriict(‘d. Many other 
lett(‘rs and pfip(‘rs of his w(‘rc published, but spaci^ will not 
allow any (‘nuima-ation of tlaan. j 

“ Idic 1' nitarians nuiinta.in, (’.eriainly, v(*ry obiuixions (»pinioiiS, 
and th(*r(‘bv (*xpose themsdvt's to obloquy ; while: tlu^ii* advet- 
saries, in violation of all tlu' protessed ])rinci[)leH o( disseni., 
are st.riving to turn a jaainy by nu*auH of their pn'temhal oi- 
thodoxy ; and that after a sUtmeas an a<'qui('sc('nc(‘, a fellowship, 
an fteting in eoiuau't with ilmse they seek tt» pluuder,^ot nuU'C 
than a, eiMd.ury’s duration. Is this to he permitted I 

Jure (l(h. - -1 wtmt as early as four to the Uomnions. Tlmro 
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I stayed till tw(‘!vo, wlien I eamo luaue with t nfflvsim. A 
intcri'stin^Li: dt'batt\ but a sadly t»nt‘sided inn*. the 

Attenu y-thaieral * admirably huuiia'us. Maeaidav ehn 
aial iiu|in‘ssive, b\it still not quite what I hkrd, a wai 
delieaev. Munektou Milnes in-rtaiidu.^ and (‘arnt*st, ai 
ex|HHdt‘<l Hpeeidi. (»hulst<iue idstui’ieal and <dalinrate. 
wild, extrava;j;’ant, and funny, t*.s|u*eialh in an attaek ui 
Kuhert hi,L;'Iis. Sir Ih*ht*rt Pee! \er\ die.uitied and (Nm> 
tious. Lord .lohn Ilussell, ni»t nnieh ut his h|u-ee!i, tie 
his testimony to tiu' merits of the Pall. / b///nr. Surh ?i 
N<d a. eli<‘er t‘lieit<‘*l thewhoh' meht. 'fhev consisted o 
K*oh(*rf Inidis, Plumpti’e, ('(dqnhoun. and h'ox Maide. 
Sandnn spokix but it is not clear on wtiicfi sidi' he meaj 
sjieak. thi the whole, it was an rn'eninq i'f ver\ e,reat t*’ 
mimt and pleasure, and 1 shall iia\e ut*w a few ilays of | 
nrt' in talkim,:^ o\er this litidne .,;. 

I w<mt to eanw paper; to fhe Pdshop <tf 
wlch, on wda‘Jii Mark Phillips an<! I had pnw lou I\ called, 
receivial me with p^nsit {leison.d kiudtie s. !»uf aid : “ I 
talu' no part in the measure. I cannot oppMse a Pull whi 
to (‘xtiuid reIi*dons lih(U*t\, Imt I «‘annot a, e.t a Ihl! win 
to yhrur rnitarianism." I ‘q'ave!\ said. ** I sleudd ha 
very had opinion of any hi.shop who »hd.” “ Hmw <|o 

mean that!” he asked. “ d’lms, m\ I.nrd. Hii. hdl 
mm-ely e\tend to rnitarians the same profrefitui whirl 
otlnu' Prcitestaut I tisseiiter.s <*njo\. 'fo l.e reiaweii from \ 
enti<in is a *q‘eat hh'ssiien hat ,surel\ nof a fhr.-rA 

tainly not. And is that all tluit \onr Pull dts'sl**-. '* 

lord.shiji shall judipx” I then put mto hu hambi .se 
pap<*r.H, wddidi, a". 1 was the m‘\t <iay inf .rmed, kept him u 
ni|4htmuitl idtimateh !e* votisl f.r and .spoke m fa\i»ro! 

Pill 

IL i\ Ik To Wiuutswsunif. 

Ilfh M.u, I 

, . . , T never felt so hfi’iur^ an interest in any measui 
legislation. Ni>t, if I kimw m\ own fee!im.’’s, from am I 
intensst, I tain* in rnitariaus, us sneh. hnt heeaitse tlu*' 
Htamlini^ in the hreach in a ems* <»f rehqiotis IduTtv. Su 
if tht‘ri‘ he Kueh a thimr ns pm*,seen! ion, a iathat of hu\ in;jf 
people are to he rolled of fhtur own property ht'eauac* 
liave thouidd proper to eiian|.je tlndr op»iit>n«, i»r, he it, 
fait h. 


Sir WiUhon KMllrU. 
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June 24tJi, — I wrote to Mrs, Fletclier, giving her an account 
of the Bill. I ventured to remark on the single defect of 
Wordsworth’s character. He has lost his love of liberty, not 
his humanity, but his confidence in mankind, 

Wordsworth to H. C. E. 

14th July, 1844. 

I wrote to you at some length immediately on receipt of 
your last to Mrs. Wordsworth, but as my letter turned mainly 
on the subject of yours, —the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, — I 
could not muster resolution to send it, for I felt it was reviving 
matter of which you had had too much. 

I was averse to the Bill, and my opinion is not changed. I 
do not consider the authorities you appeal to as the best judges 
in a matter of this kind, which it is absurd to treat as a mere 
question of property, or any gross material right or privilege, 
— say a right of road, or any other thing of the kind^ for which 
usage may be pleaded. But the same considerations that pre¬ 
vented my sending the letter in which the subject was treated 
at length forbid me to enter again upon it; so let it rest till 
we have the pleasure of meeting, and then if it be thought 
worth while, we may revert to it. 


H. C. E. TO Wordsworth. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 24th July, 1844. 

I was delighted to receive a letter in your handwriting, 
though that pleasure was lessened by its bearing marks of being 
written with uneasiness, if not pain. I am not going to tease 
you by discussing a subject you wish to avoid, and therefore I 
shall leave entirely unnoticed the topic involved in your em¬ 
phatic declaration that you dislike the Bill which has been the 
subject of my unremitted exertions for the last two, or rather 
three, months, and which exertions have been rewarded by a 
triumphant victory. I perfectly agree with you, that the great 
lawyers are no authority whatever on any other than a question 
of property, and of a gross material right. , I shall therefore 
merely try to convince you, that you are under a mistake al¬ 
together about the other question which you allude to, and 
xchirih vnn nDfl T vftrv wftll iTndprRt>i,n<l : that is. we know what 
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sidered the Bill merely as a question of property, and the ] 
test of the Bishop of Exeter went almost altogether on 
ground that the law of trusts was violated by it. This ' 
treated by the law lords with something like scorn, and ; 
will allow that they are, on such a question, absolute author 

But the other question which you have in your mind has 
thirty years ceased to be a question arguable either in a cc 
of law or in a legislative body ; for, by Mr. Smith’s Act, wl 
passed in 1813, Unitarianism is put on a perfect equality -v 
all other varieties of Protestant dissent. And in the L 
Hewley case, it ^was declared unanimously by the judges tl 
since that Act, Chapels for preaching Unitarianism maybe leg. 
endowed, and, by this declaration, all that stuff is at once 
posed of which such men as Mr. Plumptre, Lord Mouiitcas 
<fec., are continually repeating, that the assertion of anti-Ti 
tarianism (that is, Arianism as well as Socinianism) is an offc 
at common law. The only question, therefore, which the le 
lature was* called upon to answer, had a reference mereb 
the material and gross interest in the old chapels built be. 
Mr. Smith’s Act. 

The right to preach Unitarianism being ascertained by 
statute law and the declaration of the judges on that pc 
viz., the mere question' of property. Lord Lyndhurst, and e^ 
other law lord, with the concurrence of the Attorney-Gen 
(and Mr. Gladstone on High-Church principles), held th? 
was a monstrous injustice to take from the Unitarians, me 
on'a law fiction, the property they had held for several gen 
tions; that because, before 1813, Unitarianism was not tc 
ated, therefore it must be inferred that Trinitarianism 
intended, the fact being beyond all contradiction, as Mr. G 
stone asserted, after a long historical investigation, that w 
the Independents (of William's and Anne’s time) inscrtc< 
their foundation deeds a formal declaration of their doctri; 
the Presbyterians, though the Arian controversy was t 
carrying on, refused to bind themselves to any faith whate 
In this they acted consistently, as Dissenters (the first p 
ciple of Dissent is self-government) ; and having left the Chr 
because they would not submit to her dictation, neither wc 
they call upon others tp submit to theirs. Nor would t 
deprive themselves of the power to change, if they thou 
proper. Whether this was right or wrong in itself is not 
question, but whether, they reserving to themselves 
right, utter strangers, and even enemies (such as Independc 
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were), ought to have the power to strip them of their property 
for doing what they liked in the exercise of that right, even 
* after Unitarianism had become perfectly legal. I do not at all 
wonder that you, and other orthodox Christians (before you 
troubled yourselves to learn what the facts were as to the 
present state of the law, as well as the history of Nonconfor¬ 
mity, before and after the Act of Toleration), should be averse 
to the Bill; but I have met with very few indeed who, after 
investigation, did not declare theipselves satisfied with the 
Bill. 

If you had lived when the writ de hceretico comhiireiido was 
abolished, I am sure you would not have resisted the abolition 
on the ground that it favored heresy; though, certainly, it 
was a great gain to heretics that they were no longer liable to 
be burned. 

Whether or not it is right to allow Unitarianism as a form 
of Christianity is another question, — and this would be fairly 
met by a motion to repeal Mr. Smith’s Act and re-enact the 
old penal statutes. And as you say you dislike this Bill, you 
ought in consistency to like such a BiU, which I am sure you 
would not. 


H, C. E. TO T. E. 

27tli December, 1844- 

Yesterday I went down to Ambleside. There t called on 
Dr. Davy, and also on Mr. Carr, a very sensible man, whose 
company I like. He is, however, as well as the poet, a sturdy 
enemy to the Bill, — our Bill. I shall punish him for this in¬ 
iquity, by making him read my articles in the Times on the 
subject. You may call this a cruel punishment, but he de¬ 
serves no better. I have had a little sparring with the poet 
on the subject. He has not throwm any light on it; and, in¬ 
deed, his erroneous conclusion arises from unacquaintance with 
the facts. On one point I agree with him, that no dissenter 
ought to be allowed to make endowments for the maintenance 
of particular opinions, that may make it their interest not to 
return to the Church. This, in fact, is quite in conformity 
with the view taken by the Unitarians in support of the Bill. 
Wordsworth, like most others of the orthodox, has an un¬ 
reasonable dislike to Unitarians, but really knows very little 
about them. I have, however, told him that I am now a 
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nic!ul>er (»f flu' ruifariu!! Assoriatlon, :oitl ho n*rrivi 
kindly, lor ho n'lilly has no liittonu-ss ahioit him. And t 
hi‘ has proponsilios, hr h\ no mrans ap|)ro\os 

(‘\ress to which siu’h (‘cch'siuhfit’al firohrands a.s am 

uro n<»w tirivim^ tluar adhcronls. H** tiuuk » tliat it th 
not Honu‘ ndaxation, and if tho ihiso\ or l’«»prrv party] 
a ('ivil war is likoly to ho ('\ritod, and that it Wi*uld hrt‘: 
in Scotland. I'his woid<i lu* a sad proaport, it it w(‘ 
prtdtv certain that thcs4» hioji Prolatist.a hav<' already i 
anaiction that will t*ritsh them. 


('HAind'.U XIX. 

DEPKMHF.n !r,ih, (hyial.l Slept in tie* immu in 
ath‘r my fall, I uas nttr.. d _\e.irlo tlmt evcelle 
vunt, James. La.st ninht lieard Word.uortli read pra}et 
Thornton’s uitli remarkahle lMauf\ and eflria 

told nu\ tiiat th{‘ l>tdu* of Welhn Oon, mi a \i-. 

intormed !)y his hoaf that la* had fim:I\ pra\er^ in flie 
int^, Wotdd he atttaid f “Wnh meat plea atref sa 
Dnke. The irentleman re.el oat of ihi. hw..k. “ What 
tist'yh/en/ prayer-if” Tlie lOiLr n»arr e.iioo d>oui a-Mti 
evpt'eted the ('hureh pra\er v. haJi Word uojfh n .en 

inorninn. 

l>in(*d at Mr.o MeteherS."* \ "1* * i dit oul\. . 

those present ner«> Mr .leifric , the e!<a’.‘-\man, and li 
t‘oit*ridpe. \ tain Motflar, fie- ti^Mmaii, an*! ftilur*' h 
th(' honstaal.tt fher«\ a • t waifh, uifli a Iheay j 

tie-ney. 11. (’»»leritlei* heli.uetl \ir\ Uell. I !e re.el Si tnir 
(Hi Dr. Arntdd ulneh 1 etadtf uof e<tniprt'!e‘a<l, he reati 
Kt^ tm]iltnna!itIv ; autl lie ant'' a t'ojnie .ouwlm-h kt 
v«‘ry ^^rave. Ih* h-ft m. tpnfe ea,t1^. 

Mr'<. Flt'fua > i I; I'v CO" e ij S.*Mfioj 

1 m IkohI u I a S»'i.e'h hx * o ; ‘j'ai::;.: ' • ; < I ! .!•. . o. 

IT'.t.'i, fhf tofud **!' , n ! ■ *'•, a, i In Oj ...i . , t’.. t; ,• . 4 |- 

ladv u u » Uf> 1 aeali lit ttr.mf \ ae.i . Ih-u ;mju « itl-/e la f ift 
■Hjiariiito. I kltt'U om; : s^r-n al *^11 Uel.eji4 . If 

In lifl'ia Mr ♦. h«u lam»<r wwX.> si;,, j, * u: 01 lua Js • *'|.sia' 
U*‘ '•-It** lilt- ihi'ei- tililr t iVniii I **» u 1 1 ■ L>'s ili.iu- flrC 
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1815. 

January/ m, Hinod mid took tea with the Fletchers. A 
veiy Ui^ieeiihlt' yoiini;' man, a Swiss, sou of a refugee, with 
them , •ilso Mis. flotc‘hers gniiidsoii, the Oxonian. I was 
amused by a jjlayful tleuoiuination of the Oxford parties. 
nie\ eonsisi ot Hampdtui and the Aihins, Newman and the 
^rratduriuns, l^iimer and the hetractarians, and Golightly and 
the I)etiai'tarians. In otlu'r respects, it gives me no pleasure 
t(» si‘t‘ t.hat the pro Popery spirit is stirring in the young men 
at Oxford. Jo 

IL 0. U. TO T. Ih 

ao Kuhskll Squahk, 31st January, 1845. 

T dinetl this day with UogerH, the Dean of the poets. Wo 
had an int('rt‘sting^ of eiglit. IMoxon, the publisher, 

Kenny, the dramatic pot‘t (who married Mrs. llolcroft, now 
heeonut an oltl woman), himself decrepit without being very 
old, Spedding, liushiugton, and Alfred ^rimnyson, three young 
nu‘n oI (uuiiuMit tahmt belonging to litc'rary Young Ihigland ; 
the latt(‘r, d\‘nnyson, being by far the most eminent of the 
young p(H‘t.s. His pomns are t'ull of genius, but he is fond of 
tlu‘ enigmatical, and many of liis most; celebrated pieces arc 
really jHX'iie. riddles. Ih^ is an admirer of (loethe, and I had 
a longd ^Ve with him about the great jioet. Wo waited 
for the ('igbth, -a lady,- who, Itogers said, was coming on 
purpose to see. Tminyson, whose works she admired. He made 
a myst.<*ry of this fair (h^votee, and would give no name, 

H was not. till dinner was half over that he wais called out 
of th(' room, and nd.iirmal with a lady under his arm. A lady, 
luatlier spltmdidly dressed nor st.rikingly beautiful, as it Hixuned 
to me, was plaeed at the table. A whisper ran along t.hc 
company, whieh I eould not make out. She instantly joined 
our conversation, with an ease and spirit that showed her ([uito 
usimI to Hoeiety. Slu* steppial a. little t.oo near my prejudiecs 
hy a. harsh sentiuuu' about <hud-he, whi(‘,h I rescuitial. And we 
had (‘xehangt'd a few stmtcuceH wluui she named herself, and I 
tlaui rei'ognized the much (udogized 5\iid calumniated Honor- 
ahltj Mrs. Norton, who, you may recollect, was ])urg(‘d by a 
jury finding for the (Udendant in a c/*m. con. a(d;ion by her 
Imsbaud agaiiu.t Lord Molbourno. Whoa I knew who she 
was, I felt that 1 ought to have distinguished her beauty and 
gi*aco by my own discernment, and not waited for a formal an- 
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nouncement. You are aware that her position in society wi 
to a great degree, imperilled. 

Barron Field to H. C. B. 

Meadfoot House, Torquay, 16tli February, 1845 

I thank you for your gi-eat friend’s “ Bail way Letters” a 
“Sonnets.”. . . . How can the man who has been constani 
publishing poetry for the last forty years, and has at last ma 
that poetry part of the food of the public mind, call himsel 
man of “ retirement,” if he means' to include himself 1 Ai 
if not, how can he complain that he has at last, by his Lai 
and-Mountain poetry, created a desire for realizing some 
those beautiful descriptions of scenery and elements in t 
inhabitants of Liverpool and Manchester, which may possil 
bring them in crowds by railway to Windermere 1 My obj 
tion to the reasoning of the “ Letters ” is that, — 1. There 
no danger. 2. It would be a benefit to the humbler class 
greater than the inconvenience to the residents, if there v 
any danger. Lastly, I have a personal argument against Is 
Wordsworth, that he and Bydal can no more pretend to “ 
tirement ” than the Queen. They have both bartered it 
fame. As for Mr. Wordsworth, he has himself been cryi 
J^oast meat all his life. Has he not even published, besic 
his poems which have made the district classic ground, 
actual prose “ Guide ” 1 And now he complains that the < 
cent clerks and manufacturers of Liverpool and Manches 
should presume to flock of a holiday to see the scene of “ I 
Excursion,” and to buy his own “ Guide-book! ” For I utte 
deny that the holders of Kendal and Bowncss excursion ri 
way tickets would require “ wrestling-matches, horse and lx 
races, pothouses, or beer-shops.” If they came in ci’ov 
(which I am afraid they would not), it would be as literally 
see the lakes and mountains as the Brighton holiday-ticket 
go to see the sea. 

March IStli. — Talked with Bogers of Sydney Smith, 
whose death we had just heard. Bogers said, in answer to i 
question. How came it that he did not publicly show 
powers 1 “He had too fastidious a taste, and too high an 
of what ought to be.” But to that I replied : “ He might hi 
written on temporary subjects as a matter of business ; — 
might have written capital letters.” Bogers spoke highly 
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Mrs. Barbaiild, and related that Madame D’Arblay said she re¬ 
peated every night Mrs. Barbauld’s famous stanza, — 

“ Life, we ’ve been long together.'” 

April 25th. — Called on Wordsworth at Moxon’s- The Poet 
Laureate is come on purpose to attend the Queen’s Ball, to 
which he has a special invitation, and for which he has come 
up three hundred miles- He goes from Rogers’s this evening 
with sword, bag-wig, and court-dress. 

May 2d. — My second breakfast, Wordsworth was kept 
away by indisposition. I had with me Archdeacon Robinson, 
our new Master of the Temple, Quayle, S. Naylor, Dr. Booth, 
Ac. The last mentioned a mot of one Sylvester: When 
people tire of business in town, they go to retire in the coun¬ 
try.” 

May 13th. — This day I attained my seventieth year, and 
from this I consider old age is commencing; and I hope I 
shall be able to keep the resolution I have formed, from hence¬ 
forth to be more liberal in expense to myself, and not fear in¬ 
dulgences which I may practise without harm to myself or 
others. As far as others are concerned, I less need this admo¬ 
nition. 


H. 0. R. TO A Friend. 

so Russell Square, 2d June, 1845. 

My DEAR Friend, — It would be an abuse of the privilege 
of friendship were I to say a word in reply to yom letter as 
far as it is an explanation of your conduct; of that, indeed, 
all explanation is superfluous. It would be inconsistent with 
my sincere regard for you, to suppose for a moment that you 
do not precisely what you ought to do. But, in perfect con¬ 
sistency with this feeling, I am anxious to say a word on a 
suggestion in your letter, which seems to imply a general 
rule of conduct, w'hich I should deprecate as tending to dis¬ 
turb all our notions of right and wrong, and even the relations 
of life. It is this : — 

That a person in the enjoyment of a large income, which 
enables him both to accumulate a fortune, and hold a distin¬ 
guished place in society, — forming, in fact, one of the aris¬ 
tocracy, and allowing himself all the indulgences of that class, 
aid haviiip-nt the same time consideralle familv claims on 
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that <‘harituhh‘ fund whirh, in stum'prtt|H*rtiuu to tiM'ir ii 
|Hi*M>nal t‘\|n*u<litun% a,iul at^nuiudaf inu, nil mt*u svt ap 
a srlt uuptJ.nni Muaal ta\. *I’h».s ii;i hi t u tin* m-um* of tl 
trr part of* luaukuni o\<a* n'uoo thf-n* havo !»( t u firh aur 
wiuf'h Mnno Moso.*; first. aiii»'J! Ira iator , ihrni;ih.:rd 
htitutiii*!' tuhi*s, ami >.«» rhan-.'rd its i ij.U'atii r. 

Now I fori Ntroui’!} tins, that if uraltln iia u riiOMi/ru*/ 
nU iiloa JO* tliis, rho\ ma\ hr Ird to .tand ;d>*of fi'Miu tin 
low riti/i'Us in work, of hriu'tirrnrr. t \»-ii ita r of a /,•»• 
Hi’nption uhirh srrm to hr luo.f liu| rr.tf r , ;uj<{ thrst 
nta\ .allow prr-oiri juhiufrls fhr.i' iut'»n..!-, m station, a 
fur janallrr luran ^ to |.rrfonu jilour. In a utrd, \uth 
r!iarit\ would not oul\ h.-un, it woidd » nd. a! ho|ur, 

M\ d«'ar fnriid. I rouJd uof hr roiuf,.! !ahir uuul I ha 

this our thouidU info .-hsir I.Ui urr r , hr > an « \.ai uaain 

lussurrd fhat I ' a \ tlua ma as h* inim on fin* partnadai 
liion of ni\ fnriar!' Irttrr, hut as an i arm st | 

umuiiHt llm lauirral idra as a rulr * i is-ndurf. 

II. i\ U. to !i tl. 

r 'In . a u s,^.f u j , I If !i \ 

, , . . Of \our London fiand- 1 L.OO \i-i\ hfflr t 
I hhull hrrakfast tou.oris.u v.uli Mi Ih .| and 1 ljr.|» 
a folrrahir ats'ount of Mi.. Lo-. ! t.. up it pan -Pr 

roiuitm’ \ir\ f« i hlr, !,a f a»» 1. I » dh d, iuid was ut ids 
hlnuHa . hut fir old t o i lu.Ui hul’a l <s.uldli«f lir || 

lliJiU, whatrvir In rouki d-< lu 1 and « * ufr a-d t 

iUOi lirr |suur of (Hj.aar- lt« r fianda' o-in|an\ fliaf wi 

at In-Uiis 

j Ih'fi frlirr has alt» adi*»n lii-nh- to fk-hrtl LohiUw 
<*it|j;i!»ndua liofrd m h;, i dai, •! ‘ud) as a v«r:trr 
pfriirlirr, hill ul .o as a -.i'm r *4 ..;-h d fhatr; " 1 I'an tr 
aa\H Ii <’ fd , "fhaf, hall a «» iif nm a. tii all Ihssi 

i’lrrlra, fhr //?> of h‘i<i.;ii .a: f mad a s| i|4r *4' alli 

Jtrr i’ou\r'l’sHf Ion, us t^'W d*‘ m all i*'in|'alii* tin pin r’fnr 
Urv. i'anoil of ,St, |‘uiil'*i, uraui .1 «Ir-in L,|»isr..|al ill Wi 
hrrli uniihir fo proilm-r ati;, nfoif sirar |*itin,*rn! thii 
rliantrlrf of u |arif{MiiH d;;\il|f '* IhuafU fh*' %i\it 
L. I»ltf mi pHprr II frtt iinrrdofr a W ha |i had hr.'ll "tloutl 
Ins In* Inort hrfttrrii foi'hi and Uff t • us/' and fhry 
pimtrd in laontld) |»»“m‘daMl riifif|i>d ihr 
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former .He did not pledge himself for their authenticity, nor 
their verbal accuracy. The Editor has been repeatedly m*ged 
not on any account to omit these characteristic stories.] 

When Eobinson first occupied the pulpit of the Baptist 
meeting at Cambridge, he was exposed to annoyances from the 
younger gownsmen. They incurred no danger of rustication, 
being put out of sizings, or even suffering an imposition, for 
irregularities of that kind. He succeeded, however, ,in the 
course of a few years, in effecting a change, and, Mr. Dyer 
says, became poj^ular with a large class. It was soon after 
his settlement there that a wager arose among a party of un¬ 
dergraduates, One of them wagered that he would take his 
station on the steps of the pulpit, with a large ear-trumpet in 
his hand, and remain there till the cud of the service. xVc- 
cordingly, he mounted the steps, put the trumpet to his ear, 
and played the part of a deaf man with all possible gravity. 
His friends were in the aisle below, tittering at the hoax; the 
congregation were scandalized ; but the preacher alone seemed 
insensible to what was going on. The sermon was on God’s 
mercy, — or whatever the subject might have been at first, in 
due time it soon turned to that, and the preacher proceeded to 
this effect : — 

^'^Not only, my Christian friends, docs the mercy of God 
extend to the most enormous of criminals, so that none, how¬ 
ever guilty, may not, if duly penitent, be partakers of the di¬ 
vine grace; hut also there are none so low, so mean, so worth¬ 
less, as not to be objects of God’s fatherly solicitude and care. 
Indeed, 1 do hope that it may one day be extended to” — and 
then, leaning over tlie pulpit, he stretched out his arm to its 
utmost length, and placing it on the head of the gownsman, 
finished his sentence — to this silly boy ! ” 

The wager was lost, for the trumpet fell, and the discomfited 
stripling bolted. 

A well-known member of the Norfidk Circuit, Hart, after¬ 
wards Thorold, related to me, tliat he once fell in with an 
elderly officer in the old Cambridge coach to London, who made 
inquiries concerning Eobinson. “ I met him,” said the stranger, 
“ in this very coach when I was a young man, and when my 
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did not take him for a clergyman, though he was dressed in 
black; for he was by no means solemn; on the contrary, he 
told several droll stories. But there was one very odd thing 
about him, that he continually interlarded his stories with an 
exclamation. Bottles and corks I This seemed so strange, that 
I could not help at last asking him why he did so, saying they 
did not seem to improve his stories at all. ' Don’t they % ’ 
said Mr. Robinson ; ' I'm glad to know that, for I merely used 
those words by way of experiment.’— ' Experiment I ’ said I: 
'how do you mean that V — ' Why, I will tell you. I rather 
pride myself on story-telling, and wish to make my stories as 
good as they can be. Now, I observed that you told several 
very pleasant stories, and that you continually make use of 
such exclamations as, G—d d—n it! B—t me I (fee., (fee. 
Now, I can’t use such words, for they are irreverent towards 
the Almighty, and I believe actually sinful j» therefore I wanted 
to try whether I could not find words that would answer the 
purpose as well, and be quite innocent at the same time.' 
All this,” said the of&cer, "was said in so good-humored a 
tone, that I could not possibly take offence, though apt 
enough to do so. The reproof had an effect on me, and very 
much contributed to my breaking myself of the habit of pro¬ 
fane swearing.” 

Robinson w’-as acrimonious against the supporters of what he 
deemed the corruptions in the Church and State, and especially 
intolerant of dulness. Arguing awhile with a dull adversary, 
who had nothing better to allege against Robinson’s rcasoningp 
than the frequent repetition of, / do not see that, — " You dc 
not sec it! ” retorted Robinson, — " <lo you sec this 1 ” takinj2 
a card out of his pocket and writing God upon it. " Of 
course I do,” said his opponent; " what then?” — "Do yon 
see it now 1” repeated Robinson, — at the same time covering 
the wmrd with a half-crown piece, — "I suspect not.” 

Among Robinson’s most eminent qualities were his didactic 
talents, as well out of as in the pulpit. PTe was a great fa¬ 
vorite with children. It is many years since I heard the 
following relation : — 

" I went one morning into the house of a friend. The 
ladies w^ere busy pre|>anng a packet for one of the children 
at school. Betsy, a little girl between five and six years old, 
was playing about the room. Robinson came in, when thif 
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dialogue followed: Well, Betsy, would not you like to send a 
letter to Tommy 1 — B. Yes, I should. — B. Why don’t you 1 

— B. I can’t write. — K. Shall I write for you ^ — B. 0 yes ! 
I wush you would.—E. Well, get me some pen, ink, and 
paper. — The child brought them. — E. Now, it must be your 
letter. I give you the use of my hand; but you must tell 
me what to say. — B. I don’t know. — E. You don’t know ! 
though you love your brother so much. Shall I find some¬ 
thing for you^ — B. 0 yes! pray do.— E. Well, then, let ’s 
see : Dear Tommy^ — La^t night the hovse was hnrnt doimi from 
top to bottom. ■— B. No ! don’t say that. — E. Why not 1 — B. 
’Cause it is n’t true. — E. What 1 you have learned you must 
not write what’s not true. I am glad you have learned so 
much. Stick to it as long as you live. Never write what is 
not true. But you must think of something that is true. 
Come, tell me something. — B. I don’t know. — E. Let’s see — 
The Icitten has been playing with its tail this quarter of an hour. 

— B. No, don’t write that. —E. Why should not I write that ] 
It’s true ; I have seen that myself. — B. ’Cause that’s silly; 
Tommy don’t want to know anything about the kitten and its 
tail. — E. Good again! Why, my dear ; I see you know a 
good deal about letter-writing. It is not enough that a 
thing is true ; it must be worth writing about. Do tell me 
something to say. — B. I don’t know. — E. Shall I write this : 
You HI be glad to hear that Sammy is quite recovered from 
the small-pox and come down stairs ? — B. 0 yes ! do write 
that. — E. And why should I write that— B. ’Cause Tom¬ 
my loves Sammy dearly, and will be so glad to hear he’s got 
well again. — E. Why, Betsy, my dear, you Imow how to write 
a letter very well, if you wull give yourself a little trouble. 
Now, what next 1 ” 

This is part of a story told after dinner at the table of the 
late Mr. Edward Eandall, of Cambi'idgc, an old friend of Mr. 
Eobinson, and one of his congi*egation. I have repeated as 
much as suits a written communication.* A pretty long 
letter was produced, and the little girl was caressed and 
praised for knowing so well how to write a letter; for she was 
made to utter a number of simple truths, such as an infant 
mind can entertain and reproduce. I recollect it w^as re- 
marked by one of the company, that this little dialogue was 
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in the spirit of Socrates ; and it was added by another, what 
no one disputed, that such an anecdote, embodying such a 
letter, and foxind in Xenophon, would.have held a prominent 
place among the Memorabilia. 

In the days when Robinson flourished, an imputation of 
scepticism as to the existence of a personal Devil influencing 
the actions of men was fatal to religious character. It was at 
a meeting of miiiistcrs^ that Robinson once overheard one of 
them whisper to another, that on that essential point of faith 
he was not sound. Brother ! brother ! ” he cried out, “ don’t 
misri^pH'sent me. Row do you think I can dare to look you 
in 1h(i fac(‘, and at the same time deny the existence of a 
Devil '1 Is he not described in Roly Writ as the accuser of the 
brethren 1 

On anotluu' occasion, a good but not vciy wise man asking 
him, in a tonc^ of simplicity and surprise, “ Don’t you believe 
in ilu' DeviU ” liohinsou answered him in like tone, 0 
dear, no ! / believe in God, — don’t youl” 

Mr. Rt>l)inHon w’as in the habit of delivering an evening 
on a weth-day, and on such occasions, after the service, 
enjoyed a pipt^ in tlic vestry, attended by a few of his hearers. 
It was from <au^ of these, then present, a young aspirant to 
tlu‘ ministry, that tla^ following anecdote was derived. One 
evtanng tlu^ broken in upon by an unexpected 

visitiu*. A young Ghureh divine, who had just descended 
from his own pulpit, t‘amo in full canonicals, in a state of ex- 
citcuu'ut. lit' said he was threa,tencd with a prohibition of 
his lecttuH's i)y lus/bishop, on the ground that tliej led to acts 
of immorality ; and lu‘ wauiiMl to know from Mr. Robinson 
\Uictlu‘rli(* hail any causi‘, from his own obscrvatioii in his 
own chapel, to think that tlu're was any foundation for the 
prcti*n<’<\ RobinMitn, having answered his iiKpiiry, took the 
oppiirttmity of pat in,ting on the obstruction thus threatened 
agaiuHt tin* prinicliing of the (iloH])el, and went so far as to ex- 
ht>rt tla* \omig ilivim* to rediio'e himself from such oppression 
and iouu* «mt from among the ungodly ; ])ointing out to him 
that the naniiw would not lu^ wanting; among the persons 
then j!r<'H«mt who would assist in {)rocurmg a piece 

of momul anil cnading a building, Am., Ac. The seed, however, 
vas <'aht im Httmv ground and ])roduced no fruit. The young 
divinti departed, \jxclaiming as ho left the room, The Lord will 
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provide I And, whether it came from the Lord or not, in the 
end there was an ample provision. In a few years he became 
the most popular preacher in Cambridge, — the founder of an 
Evangelical and Low Church party, which was for many years 
triumphant, but is now threatened with discomfiture by the 
successful rivalry of a youtliful Arminian and High Church 
party, known by the name of Puseyites. The young divine 
was Charles Simeon. 

liobiuson was desirous of repressing the conceit wdiich so 
often leads the illiterate to become instructors of their breth¬ 
ren ] yet on one occasion, in opposition to what seemed to him 
a disposition to undue interference, he said : I have in my 
pigsty ten white pigs and one black one. The other morning, 
as I passed by, I heard the black pig squeaking away lustily, 
and 1 thought to myself, that’s pig language : I don’t undcr- 
skind it, but perhaps it pleases the white ones: they are quiet 
enough.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


184G. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Rydal Mount, January 2, 1846. 

.... It would answer no purpose to tell you day by day 
with whom, and where, 1 ate and drank, for it would be but 
ringing the cliangcs on the same names, — tlie Wordswortlis, 
Fletchers, Arnolds, and Alartineaus, in a variety of combina¬ 
tions. And were 1 to tell you of my several walks between 
Arnblesido and Crasmere, as you unluckily do n(.)t know the 
country, the names would not bring to your mind the images 
which tliey raise in the minds of all who do know it. 

On Wednesday, H. Martineau dined here to meet Moxon, 
wdio has been on a week’s visit, and leaves us to-day. She 
■was very communicative on Mesmerism. On Monday, T took 
lier to Mrs. ITeteber’s. The friendship of these ladies ought 
to he Ktrmur Pir it is tr’ed as we 1 bv nol'tics as bv nlivsics. 
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friend Grey; Mrs. Fletcher is an out-and-ont admirer of Lord 
John, and therefore cannot forgive the young Earl for breaking 
up the new-born Cabinet. Miss Martineau says, the S 2 :)ecta- 
tor's account of the breaking up is the true one. I hope you 
read the admirable article on Sir Eobert Peel in last week’s 
Examiner, If not, go to the Pigeons to read it. Even Words¬ 
worth applauds it, because, he says, there is a substratum of 
serious truth in the midst of a profusion of wit and banter. 
H. Martineau, as well as H. C. E., is a sort of a Peelite, but 
the Wordsworths are utterly against him. However, you 
know that my love and admiration of the poet w^ere never car¬ 
ried over to the politician. He is a Protectionist, but much 
more zealously of the Church than of the land. I go to Lon¬ 
don with great expectations of what the revived Ministiy will 
effect. The Whigs will to a man support Sir Eobert. The 
agricultural party will not succumb tamely. It will be the 
country against the town, and the contest will be to the full 
as much an affair of interest as of principle. 

January 7th. — (Eydal.) This evening Wordsworth related 
a pretty anecdote of his cookmaid. A stranger wdio was shown 
about the gi'ounds asked to see his shcdy. The servant took 
him to the library, and said, “ This is master’s library, but 
he studies in the fields." 

Februa^'y 18th. — I spent an agreeable afternoon at Edwin 
Field’s. A very rising and able man was there, just beginning 
to be one of the chiefs of the Chancery Bar. His name is 
Eolt. He has been employed by Edwin Field in the Appeal in 
the Irish case coming on before the Lords. I have seldom 
seen a more impressive person. I w^alkcd from Hampstead to 
town with him. 

April 5th. —I went to the Essex Street Chapel, and heard a 
sermon on the sin against the Holy Ghost. I enjoyed it 
much, and thought with regret how much I have lost by not 
attending before. ^ 

April IJfth, — (Bury.) I had a three hours’ walk with Don¬ 
aldson, the head-master of the Grammar School. We walked 

H. C. R. became after tliis a rcfipnlar attendant at Essex Street Chapel, and 
frequently expressed the p;rcat pleasure he had in the services of theKev. T. 
Mad"C, tile successor of the Rev. T. Belshain. IMr. IMndge was at one time min¬ 
ister at Bury St. Edmunds, H. C. R.’s native place; and another ground of sym¬ 
pathy between the two was a warm admiration of Wordsworth, in tlie days 
when the appreciators of Wordsworth were few. When II. C. R. was on cir¬ 
cuit at Norwich, he frequently used to call on the Rev. T. Madge, then minister 
of the Octagon Chapel, to talk about the productions of their favorite poet. 
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round by the Fornhani Road, and back by the East Gate. 
Our talk was on religion. His liberality surprised and de¬ 
lighted me. He showed me the proof of his forthcoming arti¬ 
cle on Bunsen’s “ Egypt ” in the Quarterly Review. He goes 
beyond Kenrick in liberality. He wishes Keiirick to know 
hereafter that the article was written last September, and 
finished and in print before the appearance of Kenrick’s work 
on primeval history. In this article he has expressed himself 
strongly against plenary inspiration. He declares himself to 
be a believer in all Church doctrines, but avails himself of the 
glorious latitude which the Church allows. He maintains that 
only the Calvinist and the Romanist are excluded from the 
Church ] the Calvinist on account of the doctrine of election 
and denial of baptismal regeneration. He referred to a 
Bainpton Lecturer, Archbishop Lawrexice, in proof that the 
Anglican Articles arc not Calvinistic. He says many of the 
Anglican Articles are in the words of Melanchthon, whom 
Calvin hated. He declares himself a Trinitarian, but in his 
explanation he does not deny what is called Sabollianisni; and 
regeneration is nob sanctification. He blames Dissenters for 
needlessly leaving the (dixirch. 

June — I took the chair at a dinner, at which there 
were many of our friends. I must have spoken too much, for 
scarcely any one else spoke. I had at my right Booth and 
Field, at my left Robberds and James Hey wood. I gave the 
QiK^cn and Prince Albert with becoming brevity, and then tho 
three toasts,^ all at some length. I l)egan by jolcing on re¬ 
quiring conformity to Non-con. toasts, and on our name; ac¬ 
cording to Goethe, the Devil being the old original Non-con. T 
eulogized the 2,000, not for their theology, but for their in¬ 
tegrity alone. I was most at length on Milton. I stated 
why we had elected him to be our patron saint, not for his 
great poems (characterized), but for his labors for liberty. In 
the third toast, Civil and Religious Liberty,” t^c., I asserted 
that liberty had nothing to do with po[)ular power. 

Jiuie — 1 dined at Raymond’s f with a singular va¬ 
riety of notabilities, viz. Macready, J’alfourd, Madge, Forster 
of the Dailij New^, Pettigrew, Ainsworth, Pryce, anti, at the 
bottom, Sir Thomas Marrable, or something like it. What a 
mixture! — representatives of tho stage, the bar, Unitarian 
preaching, the periodical press, and Newgate school of romance ; 

* See anic, pp. 286 , 28 T. 


t Author of “ Life of Elliston.’ 
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but, before that, I should have said, antiquarian and medical 
literature. 

J^tne 16th. — An interesting day. I breakfasted early, and at 
ten was at the White Horse, Piccadilly, and went by an omni¬ 
bus before eleven, which set me down near Mr. Field’s.* I* 
spent seven hours with him. I was delighted with his menage 
and his account of himself. He is living in a small house 
under the Duke of Northumberland, and leads a life of study. 
He has improved his income by making colors for painters, 
and all his philosophy has sprung out of his perception of the 
law of nature, — a triplicity in color as in sounds. He calls 
himself a Trinitarian, but his doctrine is perfectly philosoph¬ 
ical. He gives no offence by explaining himself to those who 
could not but misunderstand him. 


T. K TO H. C. K 

Bury St. Edmunds, Thursday, June 10, 1846. 

I have how passed another night, and fully believe that I am 
stronger, but still liable any moment to a seizure, out of which 
I shall never recover. I contemplate death, and all its conse¬ 
quences, with perfect composure, and Have certain conceptions 
of a future existence, which I imagine would not have arisen in 
my mind without foundation. 1 read with pleasure, unknown 
before, such sentiments as are expressed in the Psalms and 
other devotional parts of the Holy Scriptures. But still I feel 
no disposition to build any hopes of a hereafter upon a hooh ; 
and without the experience of what has passed of a sort of 
revelation in my own mind, I should not think much of any 
'Written words. 


H. C. E. TO T. R. 


30 Russell Square, 12th June. 

The tone of the last three letters from you has been so sori- . 
ous, that I am now sensible that my last few letters have been 
of too light a character, and that I ought not to'have dwelt so 
exclusively as I have done on the amusements of the cuiTcnt 

^ George Field is nn elderly gcntlcma,n, a character, living in retirement at 
Isleworth, where he writes pliilosophical books. He is a metaphysician of the 
Greek school, and is a sort of unconscious partisan of the German philosopliy, 
of which he in fact knows notliing. Ho has written practical works on Chro¬ 
matics, and has earned an independence by preparing colors for artists. He is 
a man of simple habits, and lives a sort of hermit life. — H.^C. R. 
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week. Whether this be so or not, I ought not certainly to go 
on in the same way, without answering especially your last 
letter. You remark on the serious convictions which, with 
unusual strength, have of late forced themselves on your 
mind, and add that, without these personal convictions^ the 
truths or facts stated in a mere hook could not produce any 
such effect. 

Now, I believe that what you here state as a personal feel¬ 
ing is a general impression ; and that, in almost all cases, those 
ultimate impressions which have obtained the name of faitk^ 
or belief, are to be ascribed to the correspondence of the evi¬ 
dence or doctrine stated in revelation with the moral or re¬ 
ligious sentiments which have grown up in each individual, and 
which constitute his personal character. And this fact it is 
which serves ^ to explain the gi'eat diversity of opinion that 
arises in individual minds contemplating the very same ex¬ 
ternal thing, be it called doctrine or proof of doctrine. It is 
otherwise quite incomprehensible how it has happened that so 
great a variety, amounting even to a contrariety, of opinion 
has been formed concerning the doctrines contained in the 
same work or book. All the Christian sects maintain that their 
peculiar doctrines are at least not at variance with the Script¬ 
ures ; some confess that J:heir opinions are founded on the 
decision of the CJmrch, in which are found doctrines that are 
developments of what exists only in a seminal or rudimcntal 
state in the Scriptures; but most sects assert that all their 
opinions and doctrines are in the Scriptures. Now it seems 
at first very strange that two systems so opposed as Calvinism 
and Unitarianism should be founded on the same Scriptures. 
This can only be explained in this way, — that the Calvinist 
and Unitarian alike bring a mind strongly imbued with pre¬ 
conceived sentiments, and a predisposition to certain notions, 
which it is not dfficult for a pliant, active, and predetermined 
mind to find in the Scriptures. In no case whatever can any 
book carry conviction, unless there be a correspondence or har¬ 
mony between the book and the mind of the recipient. A 
man believes because his own heart beats in sympathy with 
the annunciations of the teacher ; and where this sympathy is 
strong and complete, the believer does not ask for evidence or 
proof. The doctrines prove themselves ; and hence that curi- 
nn<a fnr'f. thfi Tnnst r^ious a.nd devout of believers are those 
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[In the autumn of 1846, H. C. E. made a tour to Switzer¬ 
land and North Italy. The only extracts which will be made 
from his journal of this tour are two, in reference to the Rev. 
F. W. Robertson, whom he met at Heidelberg, and with whom 
he afterwards became intimately acquainted.] 

October 2Sd, — (Heidelberg.) I had an interesting com¬ 
panion at the tahle-dlidte, in a young clergyman, Robertson, 
who has a curacy at Cheltenham, and, not being in good health, 
has got a few months’ holiday. He is now earnestly studying 
German literature. We were soon engaged in a discussion on 
the character of Goethe, as a man, and of most points of mo¬ 
rality connected therewith. He intimated a wish to take a 
walk with me next day, and we have since become quite cor¬ 
dial. He is liberal in his opinions; and though he is alarmed 
by the Puscyites, he seems to dislike the Evangelicals much 
more. I like him nauch. 

October 25th. — (Sunday.) Went to the English chapel, — a 
room in the Museum, where I heard an admirable sermon from 
Mr. Robertson; one much too good to be thrown away on a 
congregation of forty or fifty persons. The subject was the 
revolution in Judaea, when the people required a king, being 
tired of the theocracy, or government of the Judges. He ac¬ 
counted for this ofience * and showed that the people were 
drawn to the commission of it by the coiTuptioii of the priests 
(who appropriated to themselves a portion of the sacrihcc, — 
the fat, — which belonged to God), the injustice of the aris¬ 
tocracy, and consequent degradation of tlie people. All this 
he applied to the Irish, and ascribed their peculiarly oppressed 
condition to the English government, for enacting the penal 
laws. The picture he drew of the poverty even of the Eng¬ 
lish was veiy striking, and even affecting. I was led to give 
twice what I intended. 

December 15th. — (Bury.) In the afternoon took a walk by 
appointment wuth Donaldson and Donne to Horriiiger. A 
most entertaining walk ; for wc all thi'ee emulated each other 
in the narration of good things, epigrams, &c. But what 1 
consider of real importance, enough certainly for a note in this 
book, is that I consider this day as the commencement of an 
acquaintance wdth Mr. Donne. (Cowper’s mother was a Doime.) 
The following witticism was related by the latter. Being one 
day at Trinity College, at dinner, he was asked to write a motto 
for the College snuff-box, which was always circulating on the 
dinner-table. Considering where we are,” said Donne, there 
could be nothing better than ' Quicunquo vult! ’ ’’ 
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• I will add two or tliree anecdotes by Donaldson. Prince 
Metternich said to Lord Dudley : You are the only English¬ 
man I know who speaks good French. It is remarked, the 
common people in Vienna speak better than the educated men 
in London.” — That may weU be,” replied Lord Dudley. 

Your Highness should recollect that Buonaparte has not been 
twice in London to teach them.” — There is no middle 
course,” said Charles X. to Talleyrand, “ between the Throne 
and the Scaffold.” — Your Majesty forgets the Post-chaise.” 
A German professor gave this etymology of the terms liberales 
and serviles among the German politicians. The one pai-ty 
will sehr vieL haben (have a great deal); the other “lieber 
alles ” (rather everything). 

December 20tJu — Among my brother’s papers I found a MS. 
by Capel Lofft, in these words, a very characteristic writing : 

Rousseau, Eimipides, Tasso, Racine, Cicero, Virgil, Petrarch, 
Richardson. If I had five millions of years to live upon this 
earth, these I would read daily with increasing delight. — C. L. 
January 4, 1807.” 


H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Atiien.eitm, London, 26tli December, 1846. 

Though this is the season of festivity, yet you must not ex¬ 
pect a gay letter, or an account of parties of pleasure. This 
will not be a melancholy, and yet it will be a grave letter, and 
I will give it the form of a diary, and so I shall bring in all I 
have to tell you. 

Monday, — This w'as not a very disastrous journey (Bury 
to Cambridge), but still it was not one of prosperity; Beeton 
and the proprietor at Newmarket thought proper, in spite of 
remonstrances, so to overload the “ Cornwallis ” with turkeys, 
<kc., that the horses could not get on, and we did not reach 
Cambridge till a quarter of an hour after the two o’clock train 
had left. We set off again at 3 p. m. ; but as to what then 
occuiTed, — arc they not written in the Times newspaper of 
the following Thursday 1 and would it not be a w’aste of good 
paper, good ink, and a good pen, to repeat for your private ear 
what is there recorded for the public ] 

Tuesday ,—I called this morning at John Walter’s, 

who has taken a house o i tl e nnosite side of Russell Square, 
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has been necessary to make new arrangements in Prii 
House Square. 

The next day I dined alone with John Walter, Sen., 
his wife, in Printing House Square. I am sorry to say 
Mr. Walter is visited by a very alarming malady, —a swe 
under his chin. He has had the advice of several of the 
eminent surgeons. It is a favorable circumstance thai 
sister some years back had a similar attack, and reccs 
from it. Walter reminded me of his having known me 
within a few weeks of forty years, and intimated in a flc 
ing way that he had had a confidence in me which he 
not had in any other of his numerous literary acquaint, 
Mrs. Walter thanked me warmly, and begged me to go 
dine with them in the same manner next week, which I ] 
to do. 

Walter and I are just of an age. Should this comf 
prove fatal, it will be another memento arising from the ; 
falling off of one’s contemporaries. 

But I will now vary with a cheerful subject this gloom 
mark. You will receive with this letter a paper signed b 
friend Dr. Boott, which he gave me to send to a surgec 
Bury. When you have read it, I will thank you to put i 
der a cover, and send it to Messrs. Smith and Wing. As 
ing, what Dr. Boott seems to have no doubt of, that th' 
covery the paper gives an account of fulfils all that at the 
appearance it seems to promise, this discovery will be fc 
you, as it has been by me, to be a personal gain ; for, it \ 
seem that, by so simple an expedient as the inhaling of etl 
person may be put into a state of stupor or intoxication, in a 
the most serious, and otherwise the most painful, of opem 
may be perfonned without any suffering to the patient, 
read the paper and then forward it. I have done wro 
keeping it, for perhaps the news may have already rei 
the members of the faculty at Bury. 

Yesterday passed very agreeably. My breakfast wen 
very well, though the omelette which my niece advised i 
have was a failure ; I had a quary'ee. To meet Dc 

son, I had Sir Charles Fellows, the traveller, and Sa 
Sharpe, the historian of Egypt. Fellows and I modest 
treated, and left the field to the two scholars. 

I could not bear the idea of dining at my club on Chrij 
day, and therefore I invited myself to dine with Eobert 
ter and contribute my share«fco the doing justice to the tu 
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which was all one could wish. We had a party of eighteen at 
dinner, consisting of Procter and John Collier, and their wives 
and children. 

There is no family not allied to me by blood that I feel so 
much attached to as that of the Colliers and Procters, and 
they deserve it. John is an excellent man, an enthusiast for 
literature. He labors for nothing, that is for no money, in the 
Shakespeare Society, of which he is the chief. 


CHAPTER XXL 

1847. 

[During the present and following years, two subjects especially occupied 
the time and thoughts of H. C. R. One was the foundation of some memo¬ 
rial of the passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. An institution for college 
residents, which should be connected with University College, and at which 
the free study of theology should be promoted, seemed to be a fitting memo¬ 
rial of such a triumph of civil and religious liberty. On the 30th-of January 
H. C. R.’s Rydal visit was cut short in order “to join Edwin Field in a mis¬ 
sion in favor of a projected college. A whole week was spent between Liver¬ 
pool, Manchester, and Birmingham.” A visit to the West of England for the 
same purpose, and in the same company, was made later in the year. H. C. R. 
was on the committee to form and carry out the plan, and when trustees and 
council were appointed, he was included in both. The diary frequently has 
jiotes of conferences which took place. Only such extracts, liowever, will be 
given as arc necessary to indicate the chief steps in the progress of the scheme. 
The other object of especial interest was the carrying out of IMiss Denman’s 
wish to have Flaxman’s collected works preserved and exhibited to advantage 
in some public building. An application was made to the government, and 
communications took place on the su\)ject with the Hon. Spring Rice: but the 
project fell through. The idea of having a Flaxman Gallery at University 
College, London, originated with H. C. R., and by his exertions chiefly, from 
beginning to end, was carried into effect. Nor was the undertaking by any 
means a light one. Before the offer to the college could be made there were 
some legal difficulties to be overcome; and after the offer had been made and 
accepted, a considerable sum of money — much larger than was at first ex¬ 
pected— had to be raised to make the necessary anungements at the college 
for the reception and proper exhibition of so fine a collection of art treasures. 
Not to weary the reader with details, the extracts given in this instance also 
will be simply such as will serve to report progress.] 

J ANUARY Jftli. —Robertson, my Heidelberg acquaintance, 
took me by surprise at breakfast. A long and pleasant 
chat, — very pleasant indeed. He has given up his curacy 
at Cheltenham, but not renounced the Church as* a profes- 
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aldson, and Kenyon. It was one of the most agreeable break¬ 
fasts I ever had. Newman I was much pleased with, and 
proud to have at my table. He is an unaffected man, and has* 
a spirituality in his eye, which his voice and manner and con¬ 
versation confirm. I feel that Donaldson and I are forming a 
friendship. 

H. C. E. TO T. E. 

Kydal LIount, 23d January, 1847. 

You make a little mistake in quoting what I had said as if 
my words were that I preferred the Church to Dissenters. The 
point is lost by this. What I meant, — and I have said the 
same to Milman, — was, I prefer Dissent to the Church, but I 
like Churchmen better than Dissenters, He laughed, and said, 

I believe that is the case with many.” ^ I make a similar 
distinction between the parties in the Church, I am opposed 
to the pretensions of the High Church, but I like the Pusey- 
ites better than the Evangelicals. In this respect also I have 
no doubt you feel as I do ; and this distinction between per¬ 
sons and principles is of gi'eat moment, and very sad mistakes 
are made when it is disregarded. We are perpetually misled 
when we suffer our dislike to persons to influence our conduct 
with respect to the principles which such persons profess. 
When I say we^ I mean all men. I suspect that your dislike 
to the low-bred Eads of Bury, and mine to the intolerant Cal- 
vinistic Dissenters, has had somewhat more effect than it 
ought on both of us. Cookson, Grey, and the Fletchers con¬ 
stitute the liberal party here. They have had a casual rein¬ 
forcement of two young clergymen of the Whately and Arnold 
school; one of whom has made this very remarkable declara¬ 
tion, that when he was about to receive ordination he told the 
bishop that he had difficulties. To me he made the declara¬ 
tion that he did not believe in the Athanasian Creed. The 
bishop said, he had only two questions to ask him : Did he 
approve of an established Church as the means of training up 
men to be Christians 1 ” He did 1 Did he prefer any other 
Church to the Anglican 1 ” He did not ! That was enough.” 
To this I said that I could on those terms be myself a clergy¬ 
man. We Dissenters are in the habit of abusing the laxity 
of principle that allows of this. Now", though I could not 

* The saying of Charles II., that Presbyterianism was not the religion of . 
a gentleman, has done more for the Established Church than a whole library 
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on such - terms take orders, yet I rejoice that others can. 
Were all men rigidly scrupulous on such points, — I mean the 
points of heretical notions, — the Church would be filled by 
corrupt or infatuated men, who would alike profess orthodoxy, 
and the best men would be the most mischievous. 

January 30th, — (Rydal.) I learned from-that when 

-^ took orders in the Church, he delivered into the hands 

of the bishop who ordained him a protest, declaring his dis¬ 
belief in the Athanasian Creed, to which no objection was 
taken. 

This morning I had more talk with Wordsworth than on 
any day since I came. He had his usual flow of conversation. 
We spoke of literature. He delivered an opinion unfavorable 
to Hallam’s judgment on matters of taste and literature in his 
great history. I have, to-day, read an equally low estimate 
of Hallam’s judgment of Martin Luther, in a note in Hare’s 
‘‘Mission of the Comforter.” 

H. C. R. TO T. R. • 

30 Russell Square, 25th February. 

An old friend, who has had no slight eftect on my course 
of life, is now lying dangerously ill, — John Walter, the con¬ 
troller rather than the proprietor of the Times, He suffers 
under a complication of complaints. He is an amiable man 
I never saw any act that I could justly characterize as unprin 
cipled. And as to the vulgar notion of bribery, that provej 
only a low state of moral feeling in those who, without evi 
deuce, are so ready to account for what they disapprove of. 

March 18th. — (Devizes.) Mr. Murch’s introduction haj 
proved a very great pleasure, — I should say, is 'proving; fo] 
I am in the middle of the day, having spent a delightful morn 
iug, and being in expectation of an equally delightful evening 
That introduction wiis to Dr. Brabant, a retired physician 
After breakfasting, and taking a walk . by the canal, dug siuc< 
my school-days, I left my letter at Dr. Brabant’s. I thei 
walked to the Green, which brought to my mind seeing m] 
mother on the stage-coach in the summer of 1788, and think 
ing her altered, and being for a moment pained, f In 

^ A gentleman who now holds a distinguished position in the Church oi 
England. 

t See Vol. I. p. 8. 

w 
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to-day, congratulating him on the work, and the prospect of 
public opinion in favor of the Master’s notions. 

Aiml 2Gth. — T went early to Wordsworth, at his nephew’s, 
in the West Cloisters, and sat with him while young Wyon 
took a model of his head, for a bas-relief medallion. 

Mai/16th .—My brothers were together great part of the 
day. They are both old men in appearance, but Hab looks 
the oldest. What strangers may think of me, in company 
with them, I cannot tell. Our united ages are 225 years, viz. 
77, 76, 72, — an unusual family life. 

May 25th. — This day devoted entirely to Miss Denman’s 
sad affair with her brother’s creditors. I early received a 
note from her, stating that Flaxman’s casts, tfec., must all be 
sold. I went to her, and found her in a state of gi'cat distress. 
On this I accompanied Captain Sinclair to Erskine Forbes. I 
then went to Edwin Field, who took up IMiss Denman’s case 
with warmth, tie took me to Mr. Bacon,* Q. C., who, as well 
as Field himself, from pure love of fine art, will, without fee 
or reward, do all that can be done for Miss Denman, or rather 
to preserve Flaxman’s works for the public. 

H. C. R TO T. R. 

29tli May, 1847. • 

Yesterday was a painfull}^' interesting day. I attended the 
funeral of Mary Lamb. At nine a coach fetched me. We 
drove to her dwelling, at St. John’s Wood, from whence two 
coaches accompanied the body to Enfield, across a pretty 
country; but the heat of the day rendered the drive oppres¬ 
sive. We took refreshment at the house where dear Charles 
Lamb died, and were then driven to our homes. I was fatigued 
and glad to rest before going to a feast. The attendant 
mourners (a most unsuitable word, for wc all felt that her 
departure was a relief to herself and friends) were, — 1, Tal- 
fourd; 2, Ryal and Arnold (East India clerks), Charles Lamb’s 
two executors ; 3, ]\Ioxon, Avhosc wife is residuary legatee of 
the property, which will consist of a few hundreds, perhaps a 
thousand pounds; and 4, H. C. R. (w’e four occupied the first 
carriage); 5, Martin Burney, a very old friend; G, Forster, the 
clever writer of the critical articles in the Examiner, and au¬ 
thor of ^‘The Lives of Cromwell and other Republican Heroes 

j.ir _ o / 11 Ai I ^r An j i x_ _ 
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limes on Coleridge, an old crony of S. T. Coleridge £ 
Lamb,—a worthy enthusiast and injudicious w 
eighth place was intended for Procter, alias Barr 
hut he failed to attend. His place was filled hy 
never saw before, an uninvited guest, — Moxhay, 
who has built the Commercial Hall near the Bank, 
tion I have not space to write about. There was 
assumed by the attendants, but we all talked with 
tion of dear Mary Lamb, and that most delightful o 
her brother Charles, — of all the men of genius I 
the one the most intensely and universally to be lo 

Mrs. Arnold to H, C. E. 

Dear Mr. Wordsworth comes forth occasionally t( 
friends, and yesterday morning, when I saw him 
sadly approaching by our birch-tree, I hastened tc 
and found that he would prefer walking with me 
garden boundary to entering the house and enc 
larger party. So we Avandered about here, and th' 
panied him to Eydal, and he Avalked back agair 
through the great field, as you can so w^ell picture 
This quiet intercourse gave me an opportunity of 
entirely our dear friends are prepared to bow with 
to God’s wall. No one can tell better than yourselJ 
they will feel it, for you have had full opportaniti< 
how completely Dora w’as the joy and sunshine of 
but, by her own composure and cheerful submissi< 
ingness to relinquish all earthly hopes and possess 
teaching them to bear the greatest sorrow which 
befallen them. 

June 5th. — Denman’s bankrujDtcy case came on 
missioner Goulburn. Field there. It was agree 
casts, moulds, etc. should be delivered up to Miss 
the payment of £120 (or £130) to the official 
abide the decision of the Commissioner. I paid 
The official assignee behaved very kindly, said he i 
question of law very doubtful, and that the credito 
w’dl off if they got £ 120. 

Jmie 10th. — Had a call from Watson,* the scul 

* Watson’s statue of Flaxman is now at the entrance of 
Gallerv, 
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]\Iiss Denman’s casts. I went with him to University College, 
and showed him the things there. Me is a zealous admirer of 
Flaxman, and has made a statue of him, and would be glad to 
have it placed with the works of the master. 


H. (J. K. TO T. R. 

18tli Juno, 1847. 

.... 1 have spent more time than usual in reading at the 
Atheiueum; and the book whie.h is now interesting me is Airs. 
Coleridge’s now edition of lun* fatlier’s Biograplna Literaria.” 
It has many additions, and is well worth reading by all tlu' ad¬ 
mirers of (’oli'ridge and Wordsworth, Whoever admin^s one 
admires both. 1’h(^ eritittism on Wordsworth’s style is elabo¬ 
rate, and by no means un(pialih(‘dly in favor of the ])<)et; but it 
is, in the main, just, ('olerulge and Wortlsworth ought 
to have been eouple(l in a <‘lass as Lak<* poets. T’luy ar(‘ gnait 
poets of a very distinet, and evaui opposit(‘, (‘ha.raet(‘r. Soul lay, 
as a })oet, was far below tluuu both. Lamb ha<l mon* g(‘nius 
than Soutluy, and, as a, ])ros(‘ writ(‘r, was (uaui siqx'rior t.o tla^ 
two great ])t)ets ; for lu' wrot.e tluan' styles, or ratlua*, as I 
heard Dr. Aikin say, he (‘Xts'lltsl (Mpially in tlu^ patluhie, tlu' 
humorous, and tlu' argunumtativ(‘. Of that knot ofgr(‘at, nu'U 
only Wordsworth liiigers, and he will not. att(unpt. to writi^ any 
more. Rut then^ is an unj)ubiish(Hl potau ol gri^at value. 

Juitr lOih. -Talking of Arehd(‘a(‘on Han', Mrs. 1’—, in 
answer to my rema.rk that, he is ja-oiu^ to idolatry, said: “() 
yes; Iu‘ a.c*knowl(‘<lges that.. He says h(‘ luis tivi^ Po}h‘H, -— 
Wordsworth, Niebuhr, liun.stm, lA Maurie.(‘, and Ai*ehd(‘a.eon 
Manning.” Bnt how wlam tlu* lh»p(‘s disagnx'1 

Juiit' Tlu^ most int(‘n‘Hting oeeiinauiet' of tlu' day was 

one not loolual for: I ha<l an intimation that. Mr. Walt<'r was 
willing to st'e me. 1 ealhxl at. John WaUt'r’s, and ma'oiapauiiul 
him to Printing Hous(^ S({uan‘ ; and t.lu'rt' I saw my poor «>l(l 
friiaid on a stJa. in tlu' drawing room, his voiee iuartieulat<*, Mrs. 
\Valter rep(‘ating what, lu* said. H<‘ wislual nu* to speak with 
Mrs, Walter, so that, ho (amid luair. Ht' said la* did not fet*! 
devout enough ; my answer was that his (ear proved him to bo 
devout. I did not stay many mimit(*s. I have a Kutisfaetion in 
having had this kind h*avedaking, for I havt* a v<‘rv friendly hut- 
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meeting, — ten naembers and four visitors, — but it was 
able. Madge was in the chair ; he said but little, but tha 
was good. E. Tajdor brought with him the German coi] 
Spohr, — a burly man in appearance, but his conversati' 
lively, and he professed liberal principles. 

July 1st. — By eleven I was at Dr. Williams’s Library, 
a meeting was held of the subscribers to the proposed C 
which takes the name of University Hall. The meeting 
successful one, inasmuch as all the resolutions proposed ^ 
substance adopted, and there was very little speechifying 
actual subscriptions were announced to be eight thousanc 
or four hundred pounds. A council nominated, and ti 
appointed for receiving subscriptions and buying land, 
both a trustee and in the council. 

July 10th. — This morning I received a short note fror 
linan, dated yesterday : “ At one a. m. my precious E 
your true friend — breathed her last.” Hardly a word 

July 15th. — I w'as gratified by a call from J. E. ^ 
who brought with him the Danish romance-writer, 
Christian Andersen, to see my Wieland. 

July 19th. — Between two and three at Field’s, "wh 
were till six. An important meeting. We signed tl 
tracts with the Duke of Bedford and the builder, for the 
of the land (in Gordon Square) and erecting the Uni’ 
Hall. The signers were Mark Phillips, James Hey wood, 
myself, James Yates, Le Breton, Busk, Cookson, E. Fie 

Jlily 30th. — Read in the Times a long eulogy of my 
John Walter, who died on the preceding day. The arti( 
eloquently WTitten; with some exaggeration in the ton 
donable on the occasion; but not widely deviating fron 
truth. The topics were judiciously chosen; his in- 
affirmed ; his humanity eulogized ; his active energy i 
justly represented to have been the source of the unexc 
prosperity of the concern. Neither his age, nor any 
ordinary details of a life, mentioned. I certainly won 
my testimony to his sincerity and his benevolence. 

August 22d. — (Biuy.) After dining with my brother, 
a long walk with Donaldson and Donne : they arc two 
talkers, both scholars and Liberals. One mot Donald 
peated, which I recollect. Some one peevishly compl; 
^‘You take the \vords out of my mouth,” Donaldson r 
“You are very hard to please ; would you have liked it 
if I had made you swallow them 1 ” 
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SeiDtemhen' 30th. — I walked from Kew to Mortlake, where I 
found Miss Fenwick half expecting me. I dined with her and 
Mrs. Henry Taylor, and had a very interesting chat with her, 
partly a tke-a~tete. She spoke with great kindness of Mr. 
Quillinan, to whom she is going to give the notes on Words¬ 
worth’s poems which he dictated to her, for she had promised 
them to Mrs. Quillinan. 

October 3d. — Heard an excellent sermon from Madge. It 
TV’^as the more remarkable to me, because the sermon was the 
expansion of a thought which I had extracted from Bunsen, so 
well expressed and so significant that it deserves to become an 
axiom : “ Let it never be forgotten that Christianity is not 

thought, hut action ; not a system, but a 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

October 14,1847. 

.... I have been closeted with Sergeant Talfourd, both 
yesterday and to-day, preparatory to his bringing out a new 
volume of Lamb’s letters. They will include those he wrote 
to Coleridge, both before and after the dreadful act of his sis¬ 
ter’s killing his mother. They will enhance our admiration 
and love of the man. It appears, from these letters, that 
Lamb was himself once in confinement for insanity, which last¬ 
ed a few wrecks. Talfourd has doubted whether it is right to 
give publicity to these letters. I have given a strong affirma¬ 
tive opinion, and I have no doubt they will soon appear. 

October 20th. — Met to-day my Heidelberg acquaintance, 
Mr. F. Robertson, and had a most interesting chat. He is. as 
liberal as ever, and has already made himself popular; but he 
has become the object of denunciation by the High Church 
party. He told me of his having been engaged to preach at a 
church at Oxford ; but having the offer of a chapel at Brighton, 
he, with permission of the Bishop, gave up his Oxford incum¬ 
bency. The Bishop acted liberally in regard to the Oxford 
church. Before undertaking it, Robertson frankly told him 
his views on the question of baptism, and the Bishop took no 
umbrage, but said he liked a -difference of opinion on some 
points. 

October 21st. — I had a letter from Edwin Field, informing 
me that he had succeeded in buying off the claim of Denman’s 


H. C. R. TO T. R. 

10 Western Cottages, Brighton, 22d October. 

.... Your letter was not written in your usual good 

spirits.There is no arguing against low spirits. T-hey 

are very illogical, and never listen to reason ; so you must e’en 
let them have their way; that is, you must not scold, or bully 
them; there is no use in that. The best thing is to laugh 
them out of countenance ; but then that’s not my forte, as you 
once said of my forensic exertions : Henry, you are always 

as unsuccessful when you are jocular as Storks is when he is 
serious.” Not that I perfectly assented to your criticism. 
What poet, or orator, ever did to censure of any kindl .... 

It gives me pleasure to hear that Mrs. Clarkson is in such 
good spirits. We must not forget that good spirits are a better 
test of health than low spirits are of illness. There is frequent¬ 
ly a low state of the spirits, without a really bad state of 
health; but good spirits — different from hysterical high 
spirits — are a sign of health not to be disregarded. 

23d October. 

.... The only incident belonging properly to Brighton has 
been my finding settled here, as incumbent of one of the 
Chapels of Ease, the Mr. Robertson of w’hom you will find an 
account in my letters written from Heidelberg when I was last 
there, — the eloquent preacher, who delivered a remarkable 
discourse in favor of the Irish. He is a most liberal man ; so 
liberal that I must apply to him the words he has used of Dr. 
Channing, of whose WTitings he is a great admirer : “I wonder 
how he can believe so much, and not believe more ”; only sub¬ 
stituting disbelieve ” or doubt ” for believe.” I repeated 
to him yesterday words which I had uttered to Dr. Arnold : 

I am as convinced as a man can be on any matter of specula¬ 
tion, that the orthodox doctrines, as vulgarly understood, are 
false; but I have never ventured to deny that possibly there 
is an important truth at the bottom of every one of those doc- 
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trines of which they are a misrepresentation.” He interposed 
between the first and second part of this assertion, And so 
am I ” ; and he said nothing w^hen I concluded. He might 
have said, and I am perplexed that he did not: “ T go further 
than saying it is possible; I have no doubt that they are all 
substantially true ” ; but he did not. This Robertson has al¬ 
ready made a sensation, and is popular. He says his popular¬ 
ity cannot last. He has already driven away some High 
Church ladies, — no men, — and he preached last Sunday in 
favor of the Irish, and against the Protestant English, in a 
way that must have given great offence. He will be a power¬ 
ful rival to Sortaiue,* 

Mr. Estlin to H. C. R, f 

Bristol, October 27, 1847. 

, . . . I am very glad to learn from you Dr. Boott’s opin¬ 
ion upon the slavery’ question. In the infallihiliUj of Mr. 
Garrison’s judgment I certainly do not place full confidence, 
but unlimited in his singleness of purpose, his noble disinterest¬ 
edness and his indefatigable zeal in the anti-slavery cause. I 
am, however, compelled to confess that, as regards judgment 
on this subject, wdiat he has effected by his fifteen years of 
labor ought to plead for his wisdom ; and those friends who 
have longest and most minutely watched his course are very 
accordant in their decision that his views have evidenced a pro¬ 
phetic mgacitg . 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

28th October, 1847. 

On Sunday I heard Mr. Robertson preach, and I was very 
much pleased with him. He has raised quite a religious tu¬ 
mult here. He is fully aware that his Liberalism will make 
many enemies; but he ought to rely on it, that for every 
enemy so raised he will gain two friends. His eloquence is 
sucli as to seduce a- large class who will be neutral on all points 
of doctrine that require consideration and intelligence. He 
has been several times to see me, and there is.no abatement of 
his cordiality. 

^ A very popular and eloquent preacher in Lady Huntingdon’s Chaj)el at 
Brighton. 

t Oil the outside of this letter H. C. R. has written: “ One of the best of 
the Abolitionists, being a very able surgeon, besides an exemplary man in dis¬ 
charge of the common duties of life as well as the special obligations imposed 
by the possession of superior abilities in public matters. Son of Dr. Estlin, of 
B’ri.'^tol, a Unitarian minister.” 

VOL. ir. 16 
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H. C. E. TO T. E. 

• 6th November, 1847. 

On Tuesday there dined at Masquerier’s a clergyman, a man 
of family and fortune. He was connected with old Plumer, 
the Herts M. P., whom he visited as a boy, wlien he played 
with Charles Lamb, whose grandmother was the housekeeper.* 
I found him familiar with the name of Fordham, as.that of a 
large Whig family, and in connection with one of whom he 
related a good electioneering anecdote. There was a Fordham 
who kept a shop, and who, being canvassed, stiffly refused his 
vote. And why? “Because you voted against the Eepeal of 
the Corporation and Test Acts.” It happened there was 
standing in the shop a journeyman with a pimply nose. 
Plumer called to him: “How long have you been here 1” — 
“ More than twenty yeai'S ! ” — “ Tell me, don’t yon like a 
drop 1 ” — “0 yes ! ” — “ And every now and then take a 
little more than is quite prudent V’ — “0 yes, now and then! ” 
— “ See, now,” cried out Plumer, “ how much better your 
master treats you than he does me ; he has kept you for 
twenty yeai's who every now and then have done what you 
ought not, and he turns me off for a single fault! ” The 
appeal with either its equity or its humor was successful, and 
Plumer got forgiveness from the Non-con. My other acquaint¬ 
ance at Brighton you already have heard enough of. By far 
the most remarkable is the Mr. Eobertson I have already 
named to you. Who would credit such a thing of me 1 — I 
heard three sermons last Sunday ! !! I went in the evening 
to hear Sortaine. In the mornmg and afternoon I stood in the 
gallery of Eobertson’s church. 

The morning discourse was one of the best I ever heard. It 
was on the detei'ioration of character, evidenced in the life of 
Saul, and excellently developed. His showy and popular 
virtues, which made him the people’s favorite at first, had not 
their origin in any genuine and pure motive, and therefore 
they all left him. It was delivered without any apparent note, 
and was full of striking thoughts. The afternoon sermon was 
on the Prodigal Son. A good sermon, but in every respect 
inferior to that of the morning. I have, as emphatically as I 
could, advised him to adopt the practice of writing his second 
sermon ; on the ground chiefly that otherwise he will 
again contract a serious. illness from over-labor, and also 

’*'■ Soo “ Blakesmoor in H-shire,” in the “ Last Essays of Elia.” 
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;ausc he must not neglect the power of composing with 
id propriety, in conformity with the rules of art, while ho 
ivates that of immediate composition without the aid of 

i. 

¥ovember 6tk. — I attended a University College council 
ting. The Flaxman remains wore mentioned by others, 

11 was therefore led to speak of Miss Denman’s intended 
;. There was but one opinion as to the value of the works. 
Yovemher — I attended a University College Commit- 
this morning, and there preseiited Miss Denman’s letter, 
:riug to the College Flaxmau’s works in sculpture, which 
had agreed on. The ofler was well received by the Corn- 
dee. 

WovemhiT ISth. —I found occupation in the forenoon, in 
tting papers in order and in disawing np resolutions of the 
mcil accepting Miss Denman’s gift. 

H. C. R TO T. R. 

30 Russicix Squark, 20th November, 1847. 

, On Wednesday I carried to the University College 
mmittec a letter from Miss Denman, making an absolute 
t of Flaxman’s works to the College, imposing no eondition; 
)ugh, as she states that her object is the preservation of 
5 S 0 works, and the keeping them together, an implied con- 
ion arises of carrying out thi s intention to the best of the 
ver possessed by the College. 

I breakfasted yesterday with Sam Rogers, who has promised 
be with me at two to-day, in order to see the works, as they 
! now warehotised in tho College, that he may give an opinion 
vv this warehouse may bo converted into a gallery of exhibi- 
n. ’I'liis done, our next ami final Bto]) will be to i-aise, by 
Dscription, tho sum requisite for a<la])ting tho apartments to 
3 reception of the Avorks, and repairing them to bo fit for 
3 roi)ms. 

On ’riuirsday T attend(;d tho other body of functionaries of 
3 College, that is, tho /Senate, being the rrofess(jrs. You 
OAV that the Senate cannot legally meet but under tho pvesi- 
ncy of a member of Council. T am the first Vicc-Presi- 
nt nominated by the President, who, now that ho is a mcm- 
r of tho Cabinet, very seldom attends. I Avas detained late, 
d, as on tliis day tlie Pj-ofcissors dimal together in the Conn- 




College, with draft resolutioas about the Flaxman works. The 
vote accepting the works passed without opposition, and the 
resolutions also, except that a few passages were struck out, 
and verbal alterations made, which I quite approved of. The 
business went off to my satisfaction. After taking a hasty din¬ 
ner at home, I went to Miss Denman to inform her of the 
proceedings, and she was delighted. But I am afraid I shall 
have some difficulty in raising the money (i. e. for adapting the 
College to the reception of the works). 

Noveinher — I went early to Lord Brougham, aird told 
him the history of the Flaxman remains, and Miss Denman’s 
exertions to have them duly preserved. He expressed a strong 
feeling about these works, and the value they would be to the 
College. He signed the resolutions. 

November 30th. — Went with E. Field to Miss Denman’s to 
tea, and there, with Atkinson,! we had a very pleasant even¬ 
ing in looking over Flaxman’s drawings, and the casts, &c., in 
the house. I need not say that both Field and Atkinson had 
great enjoyment. At the same time wo had a talk about the 
future work of putting up in the University College the things 
already given to the College, which is to be our immediate 
business, if possible. 


H. C. R. TO T. E. 

Kydai. Mount, December 31,1847. 

I have to state to you a fact which is w’orth knowing. Miss 
Arnold tells me that Madame Bunsen assured her that the 


* F. \V. Mewman. 


t Secretary to the College. 
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ibishop had distinctly told her that he had read the 
pton Lectures, in consequence of the charge against Dr. 
ipden, and that he had found no heterodoxy in them. He 
d only a good deal of charity, and he did not think that 
:1 do a great deal of harm. Now, if you compare this 
dote with what the Dean stated to the Chapter, that he 
f the Archbishop had written a remonstrance against the 
diitment, you will find there is no inconsistency whatever.* 
Archbishop might very well say: “ I see no heterodoxy, 

I do not approve of the charge, which may have its source 
arty spirit; but still there is a charge brought by a very 
3rfiil body in the Church, and it is very indiscreet to make 
nics of so pugnacious a set as the High Church clergy have 
.1 ages shown themselves to be.” 

be Dean was very manifestly wrong in considering a re- 
stranco as equivalent to a protest. They are obviously 
■ diirercnt in their character. You will have seen in the 
irs, that more than 700 members of Convocation have ad- 
sed Dr. Hampden very respectfully. And Julius Hare, 
ideacon of Surrey, has written a pamphlet in his favor, 
;h I am in the midst of, and only laid down to write to 

It is admirable ! 

the by, there is nothing of which you stand more in need 
lury than a 2 Mv> 2 jhlet society. Pamphlets are things of the 
of the greatest interest at the moment, and yet of so 
isiont an interest that ,one does not like to encumber him- 
with them. I think you might have a circulating sub- 
otion pavipklet society, not extending to books, which the 
lie library may supply. -When at Bury I will mention this 
)onaldson and Donne. 

’ there must be an absolute power somewhere, I would 
!h rather it should be in the King’s Ministers than in tho 
gy or Churchmen (commonly, by a mischievous misnomer, 
jd the CJmrch). 

Fe have more to fear for the liberties of the country from 
clergy (and the more pious they may be m their habits, 
the more orthodox in their jiretensions, the more dangcr- 
they are) than from any other body in the community. 

Dr. rTninpdeii, wliopo. appointment to tlio Bishopric of Hereford, at tliis 
, met with the disapproval of a considerable party in tho Church. Tho 
ier part of tho episcopal bench loiiied in a remoiistrance njjainst it, and 
d ere wether, tho Dean of Hereford, went so far as to memorialize tho 
ju ngiiinst it, and even to vote against him.iu the Cliapter; but lie after- 
s withdrew his opposition. 
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ill givo mo pleasure to learn that your son William, and 
0 , have hocn able to communicate some cheerfulness to 
ul abode;. It quite vexed mo, I came away without any 
iikon of you, and from Mr. Wordsworth with one of 
not words. Let us hope that the strong nature which 
eiiee has ble.sscd him wdth, both in his body and mind, 
able him to endure an infliction imposed on him by a 
he etpudly loves and venerates. 

ive not heard what the Londoners say on the Hampden 
hut the last act I read a report of, by the actual con- 
ion in Bow (Jhnrch. I have seen Muiray, the Bishop’s 
ary ; ho was present. The scene was quite ludicrous, 
the judge had told the opposers that he could not hear 
the citation for opposers to come forward was repeated. 
Kill the. people; present laughed out, as at a play. 

1 this is the legal system which we Dissenters are rc- 
u'd fur attuuqitiug to reform; at aU events, such mon- 
ahsurdities can be no longer endured. The Times speaks 
. Hampden’s “ missioii to expose the Church.” But 
' (ixpo.siu'o is the noecssaxy step to rcfoi'm. 


matrif QJ/th. — I went early to Talfoxird’s, where was a 
, not largo, but including Lox-d Campbell, Kelly, and 
H, who w'ero met to sec a perfoi-mance of “ Ion.” A neat 
tlu?atro was formed in the large drawhig-room. Tal- 
k eldest sou played Inn with a good deal of grace, and 
Irandroth played the King very well indeed. Afterwards 
five,both ” travesty was performed. The same Braudreth 
d Macbeth, and ixiadc good fun of tho character. Tal- 
, .Tun., played Lady Macbeth. 

hnitfru fidu -—Called on Talfonrd, and gave him all those 
,s of i.amb to Wordsworth, &c., which I thought might 
lut giving on’cnco he px’inted. I found Talfoux'd at wox'k 
amh’s and I believe ho will complete his pub- 

ou of Lamb’s letters with the love with which he began 


hruarn Sth. — Had at breakfast with me Professor New- 
Jaiues Ibyw'ood, and Edwin Field. They came to talk 
t (uir proi)used University Hall. We obtained ftom New- 
the declaration that he was willing to accept the office 
rin(;i])al of the Hall, discharging as such the duties of a 
• at Oxford or Cambridge. He would require a dweUmg- 
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H. C. R. TO T. R. 

February 12, 1848. 

.... Lately hearing a young man declaim very vehe-' 
mently in favor of liberal notions, uttering all the common¬ 
places of the day, and he appealing to me, I quietly said, “ I 
should have thought so fifty years ago, and T like you the bet¬ 
ter for not thinking as I do now ” ; and I evaded farther ex¬ 
planation. 

You and I must both smile and sigh, when we recollect with 
what ardor we looked forward in our youth to the great bless¬ 
ing that wms about to be show'ered upon mankind by means of 
the free States of America, — glorious and happy land, witli- 
out kings and lords and prelates, — the curses of mankind [ 
A new era was to commence, —perfect equality and peace and 
justice. “ Let thy servant depart in peace, for he has seen 
thy salvation.” Then the next glorious event was the French 
Revolution; which made me blush for being an Englishman, 
in the face of an enlightened and wise nation, above all our 
vulgar and brutalizing superstitions, social, political, and re¬ 
ligious. I do not view the relative character of the English¬ 
man and Frenchman as I did fifty years ago; and yet I am 
not so old, after all, as to be entirely without hope that the 
appai'ently approaching crisis in the South and West of Europe 
may have a favorable issue. It may end well (I can use only 
the optative mood): I am by no mdans sure that it will. If 
Aiistria and France should dare to combine their forces, I fear 
England, Prussia, and Russia wmuld look on, and lamer-faire. 
But Austria may he deterred by the fear that the people of all 
Italy would be united agaitist them ; and that Hungary and 
Bohemia would avail themselves of the opportunity to reassert 
their claims. France inay be deterred by the universal un¬ 
popularity of the King, and the fear that the army would not 
be stanch ; Prussia'might not be sorry to see her old rival dis¬ 
membered; and Russia might think it prudent to leave tbe 
distant states to themselves, and attend to Turkey. Our 
Ministry would, I hope, be prudent enough to keep aloof; and 
they would have good reason, being assured that, in case of a 
war, Ireland would be in.immediate rebellion. 

There’s a dish of politics for you, all arising out of a rather 
low-spirited old-man-ish view of human life and society. 

February 25th. — At the Athenoeum, I found political ex- 
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lent stronger than any I have witnessed for years. Yes- 
ly it was known that Guizot had resigned. To-day the 
.'t was general, and affirmed in a third edition of the 
iiicle, but not in the Ymes, that Louis Philippe had abdi- 
l ; and there were various other reports, not worth re- 
;ng. 

'hruary 2Sth. — During all this day the French Revolution 
nearly monopolized my attention. The Monitew of the 
announces all the proceedings of the Provisional Govern- 
'z as in the name of the Repuhlique Frane^aise, and the nar- 
0 of the last day of the Chamber of Deputies reads like 
itinuatiou of the proceedings of the National Convention, 
" fifty years were annihilated. It seems that the late 
'nation of the Provisional Government was the woi’k of 
amb. 


H. C. R. TO Mrs. Wordsworth. 

7th March, 1S4S. 

3U are not to expect any news of to-day, in the stricter 
3 of the word; for I am not aware that this day’s post 
js any new fact of importance. But the present state of 
js on the Continent is tremendous. I may partake too 
}ly of the cowardice of old age; but I cannot without 
ISO anxiety look forward to what is likely to occur. Yet 
not a fear altogether, without an accompanying hope. It 
seem that the great powers of the Continent have learnt 
lesson, — that they will not attack France ; which, in 
of attack, would be united as one man. The difficulty 
be to keep the French people from attacking the other 
3S. As far as I can leaim from several acquaintances, 
allege a personal knowledge of the members of the Pro- 
mal Government, they are not had men. In their pei'- 
1 character, they are respectable ; that is, they are honest 
That may be true ; but they may not therefore be the 
dangerous. A fanatic, both in religion and politics, may 
ho more dangerous on account of the perfect integi'ity of 
character, and the piu'ity of his motives. In all these 
s, as Goethe says of speculative theology, “ The poison 
the antidote are so much alike, that it is not easy to distiii- 
h thcTu.” 

recollect once hearing Mr. Wordsworth say, half in joke, 
in earnest : ‘‘ I have no respect whatever for "Whigs, but 
,vo a gi'oat deal of the Chartist in me.” To be sure he has. 

16* x 
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His earlier poem.s are full of that intense love of the people, 
as such, which becomes Chartism when the attempt* is formally 
made to make their interests the especial object of legisla¬ 
tion, as of deeper importance than the positive rights hith¬ 
erto accorded to the privileged orders. 

March 12th. — I heard two semions by my acquaintance, 
Mr. Robertson. The one in the morning was on the Tempta¬ 
tion in the Wilderness. It was admirably practical. He held 
the Temptation to be a vision addressed to Christ’s inner, not 
his external sense. His doctrine is substantially that of 
Hugh Farmer. As he expressed a wish to see that discourse, 
T have sent him that and the one on the Demoniacs, as well 
as Madge’s two sermons on the Union of Christ with God. 
Robertson unites a very wide liberality in speculation with 
warai piety and devotional eloquence. He is very popular. 
His second sermon, being one of a series on the life of Samuel, 
was on the abdication of his government, and consequent 
choice of a king. Very decorously, and in a highly religious 
tone, he ’alluded to the abdication which still fills us with 
anxiety, and spoke of it with great earnestness, and with ar¬ 
dent Christian aspirations for liberty and peace and order. 
In this sermon he exhorted the rick and great to the discharge 
of their duties tow'ards the lower orders. And I have no 
doubt that many thought he went too far ; but I thought his 
sermon excellent,' though not like that of the morning in fe¬ 
licity of application and in power of expression. I spoke to 
him in the vcsti-y, and accepted his invitation to take tea with 
him. I had a very agreeable chat, both with him and Mrs. 
Robei’tson. I thought him looking thin, and again urged him 
to spare his strength, in which Mrs. Robertson joined. He is 
still very popular, and as liberal as ever. 

March 15th. — The interesting call of the day was on Bun¬ 
sen, who received me most kindly, aiid expects me in future 
to attend Madame Bunsen’s Tuesday evening soirees. He 
quite comforted me by the assurance that Germany is in a 
healthy state as respects reform and revolution, — that there 
is no disposition to unite with France, but a strong determina¬ 
tion to have political reforms. It is a pity that princes do 
not concede till the concessions are demanded by the masses. 
When the people demand no more than what is right, one 
cannot blame them. • 

March 22(1. — In the evening at Madame Bunsen’s first 
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-ee. I got into a disa.grceable talk with an American, 
om I left abruptly, because, in defence of slavery, he spoke 
‘ Our Saviour.” On this I bolted, saying, " There is no 
continuing the subject ” ; and 1 added, loud enough, I fear; 
be heard, “ This is disgusting.” 

March 26th. — I breakfasted with Rogers, and met there, by 
introduction, Layard, and also Moxon and Garrick, who 
I been making the most striking likeness I have yet seen of 
rdsworth, — a miniature full-length; but it is too sad in 
ression. 

March 30th. — I found " The Life of Erskine ” one of the 
st agreeable of Campbell’s lives, because it brought to my 
llection my early admiration of that wonderfiR creature 
0 shared my love with Mrs. Siddons. 


H. C. R. TO T. R. 

30 Russell Square, 22d April, 1848. 

... It was with a feeling of predetermined dislike that I 
1 the cm-iosity to look at Emerson at Lord Northampton’s, a 
buight ago j when, in an instant, aU my dislike vanished. He 
i one of the most interesting countenances I ever behold, — 
ombination of intelligence and sweetness that quite disarmed 
. I was introduced to him. 

May 2d. — I dined at the anniversary dinner of the Anti- 
irian Society. I took Emerson with me, and found he was 
3wn by name. I introduced him to Sir Robert Inglis, and 
srwards to Lord Mahon. The evening passed off with great 
diality. There was mention of Amyot’s retirement from 
! Vice-Presidentship. When, therefore, the Vice-President’s 
ilth was given, I rose to respond,, and, saying I had been his 
:nd fifty-two years, delivered a short eulogy on him. Collier 
k the chair when Lord Mahon retired, and we were meny ; 
)d-natured sparring between Disney and myself ; Dwarris 
ik part. I gave the law to him. He was very civil. Emer- 
i retired early, after responding to his health briefly and well. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

6th May, 1848. 

f am particulaidy pleased with your illustration of the value 
anecdotic letters, by imagining our enjoymenthad wefoimd 
imily record of that glorious old Non-con. De Foe, shai'ing 
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with Bunyan the literary honors of the sect, and acknowledg¬ 
ing no other chief than John Milton. The extreme facility of 
printing, and consequent habit of making everything known in 
this age, will place our posterity in a different state from our 
own. They will bo oppressed by the too much, where we suffer 
from the too little. 

May Gth. —I had at breakfast Robertson and Joseph Hutton. 
When' they left me, I called on Boott. I was deeply concerned 
at tlu! opinion he expressed of Robertson’s state of health. 

May IGth. — I had a very agreeable breakfast this morning. 
My friend K. Field accompanied Wilkinson and Phillips (house¬ 
mate with Wilkinson), and they stayed with me a considerable 
time. AVilkinsou developed his Swedenborgianism inost inof¬ 
fensively ; and his love of Blake is delightful. It is strange 
that I, who have no imagination, nor airy power beyond that of 
a logical understanding, should yet have groat respect for re¬ 
ligious mystics. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

30 Russelu Square, 9tli Juno, 1848. 

.... Tuesday, T heard Emerson's first lecture, “ On the 
Laws of Thought ” ; one of those rhapsodical exercises of mind, 
like (kderidgo'a in his “ Table Talk,” and Carlyle’s in his Lec¬ 
tures, whitdi leave a dreamy sense of pleasure, not easy to 
analyze, or render an account of. .... I can do no better than 
tell ycui what Harriet Martincau says about him, which, I think, 
admirably describes the character of his mind. “ He is a man 
HO mi that I do not wonder at his not being apprehend¬ 

ed till he is seen. His influence is of a curious sort. There is a 
vague nobleness and thorough sweetness abouthim, which move 
people to their very depths; without their being able to explain 
why. The logicians have aii incessant triumph over him, but 
their triumph is of no avail. He conquers minds, as well as 
luairts, wherever ho goes ; and without couviuciug anybody’s 
reason of any one thing, exalts their reason, and makes their 
minds worth more than they ever wore before.” 

June ^7til. — I heard a lecture by Emerson on domestic 
life, llis picture of childhood was one of his most successful 
sketches. I enjoyed the lecture, which was, I dare say, the 
most liberal over heard in Exeter Hall. I sat by Cooksou, and 
also .by Mrs. Joseph Parkes. Those who have a passion tor 
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ai- idoaa,” shake 'their heads at what they cannot reduce to 
ositions as clear and indisputable as a sum in arithmetic. 
.10 frightful massacre at Paris has confirmed our worst fears, 
government has succeeded, at a much larger expense of 
1 than it would have cost Louis Philippe to succeed also, 
well Shakcsjiearo has said the thing: — 

“ Wo but teach 

Bloody iiifitmetious, which, being taught, retuni 

To plague tlie invoutous.” 

dy 20th. — This was a busy and interesting day. Were I 
f or thirty years younger, it would bo most interesting ; for 
j are grounds for hoping that it will ho a memorable day. 
,jgan to mo by Madge, his wife, the two elder Miss Stans- 
i, and Miss Hutton breakfasting with mo. At half past 
VO, wo all repaired to (.lordon Square, where the first stone 
rnivorslty Hall was laid. The actors were Mark Philips 
.Mailgc on the gronud. Then an adjournment to University 
.:go, where Newman delivered an inaugural addi'css, which 
IS to have conciliated every one. It will bo printed. It 
.nbled,as I told him, the egg-dance of Migiion, in “ Wilhelm 
iter.” 1 was so imjiresscd by the speech, that I moved the 
iks of tho mooting for it; and though what 1 said had 
ing in it, and was very short, yet the warmth of my man- 
obtained it aj)plau 80 . Thei'o wore several hours between 
mooting and our dining, that is (about thirty of us) at the 
imasons’ Tavern, and this time I spent at the Athenmum. 
ho dinner was also very agreeable. I was placed next 
man, who was next the Chairman, Maik Philips ; liladgc, 
John Taylor, opposite; and next me. Busk. The dinner 
b off well, as, indeed, everything did, from the beginning to 
cud. The Cfhairman in his opening address at tho ground, 
Madge in his short address, and particularly in tho prayer, 

! both what they ought to bo, so that no one seemed to bo 
ppointod. The exccncuco of Newman’s address lay in tho 
with which ho asserted, without onbiicc, the power of 
ling an institution open to fill opinions whatever, even Jew 
Mahometan. It will ho enrious, when the siicech is print- 
bo look more (dosely at this tliau can he doiio when one only 
ns. At the dinner, I was called upon to propose tho health 
ho (ihairniau ; and that I did also feelingly. We had 
ral visitors at the dinnoi', Madge, Newman, Davison, At- 
on, Donaldson, and Jay (builder). Di'. A. T. Thom 2 )sc)n 
also present. Tho spoooh-making was not woi*dy. I be- 
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lieve the general impression was, that the opening was a good 
augury. 

July 21st. — While I was at dinner, Robertson from Brighton 
called. He is on his way to the lakes. I have given him a 
line to Quillinan, and shall write to Mrs. Wordsworth about 
him. Having engaged him to tOjlce tea with me, I also asked 
him to bring with him Mr. Roscoe, and two of the young ladies, 
which he did; and we had a pleasant cup of tea together. I 
like the conversation of Mr. Roscoe.* We talked of old times j 
and when they left me, I went to Huntei’’s, with whom I sat 
up late. He talks candidly about the University Hall. He, 
of course, thinks that our hall will be patronized only by the 
centrifugal Unitarians. He and Robertson dift'er much. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Lincoln, 28th July, 6 A. m. 

.... We left London at half past eleven, a. m., and were 
here, at Lincoln, at five.t These rapid movements have already 
ceased to excite wonder. My drive was pleasant enough : I 
had companions I knew, — Britton, the author of “ Ecclesias¬ 
tical Antiquities ”; Hawkins, of the Athenaeum; and Hill, 
brother of the Sheriff of London, a bustling, good-natured man, 
who has taken the labor of managing off my hands, — a service 
I gladly receive. 

We walked up the hill on which the glorious cathedral 
stands, the west front of which is much praised • but I have 
had pleasure in learning that it was to have been pulled down, 
if a reforming bishop had not died prematurely. This Norman 
front is quite incongruous, considei’ed as one with the rest of 
the edifice. 

Tuesday was the day of initiation, and of long speeches; we 
had only too much of them. The Bishop of Norwich resigned 
his post to the Earl Brownlow, as President, and the Marquis 
^ of Northampton was a frequent,and very respectable speaker; 
and also the Bishop of Lincoln (Kay). These four’were the 
matadorcs of the whole meeting. 

There was also a public dinner, at which were 240 ladies and 
gentlemen. Here the same noble and prelatical orators. The 
Bishop of Norwich as playful as a school-boy, with a kindheart¬ 
edness and social benignity that pleased me infinitely more 

* See Vol. I. p. 455. 

t To attend a congress of the Archaeological Society. 
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1 the religious touc of an after-dinner speech from the 

Id-be Bishop, the Dean of-, whose speech at such a 

3 and place was cant. 

n Tuesday the business of "the meeting begiin. We had 
'■ learned and most interesting lectmes on this marvellous 
edral, and these lectiu’es will spread a taste for antiquarian 
lies, which will do good. 

esterday we made oiu- fii'st excm'sion, viz. to Gainsborough, 
gly uninteresting town on the Trent. But it has an old 
ision, famed in history for cei’tain visits to it by Henry 
r., of which Hunter gave us an account in a paper, 
ut we had a double attraction : first, in a very interesting 
church on the road ; and on our return we were entertained 
tie seat of Sir Charles Anderson with a capital cold culla- 
or luncheon. We had a merry party in a four-horsed car- 
e ; for these excursions are by no means dry and pedantic 
ies, as you may imagine. I confess to all I meet, I make 
e journeys merely on account of the social pleasure I re- 
e ; and I perceive that it is because I give as w'ell as take 
cis respect that I am well received, though certainly one 
le least learned of the Archseologians who attend these 
tings. 

H. C. R. TO Talfourd. 

30 Russell Square, 3d August, 1848. 
he “ Final Memorials ” were sent to me as I was setting 
on the Archaiological exclusion to Lincoln, and I packed 
a up. But I thought it a pi-ofauation to expose them to a 
7 , busy crowd. It was after I had spent hours in the 
edral that I first ventured to look into them, and I have 
. them through, in nearly entire solitude, with an enjoy- 
t not weakened, but chastened, by tender recollections, 
ry page of your own composition exhibits the congeniality 
lirit that qualified you to be the biographer of Charles and 
y Lamb. 

your characterizations, I was especially pleased with those 
eorge Dyei', Godwin, and Coleridge. In this' part of your 
t, I thought I perceived a subtlety of discrimination which 
not jar with that flow of sentiment in which you elsewhere 
Ige when brooding over the objects of your attachment, 
ven when I could not respond to all the praise, I loved you 
more for the loill to praise ; and recollected that you wrote 
he principle which characterizes all Goethe’s critical writ- 
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ings, — that of expatiating on the good, the positive, and of 
passing over in silence the defective, or the mistaken, as if it 
■was a nonentity, — a mere negation. 


Quillinan to H. C. K. 

Lougheigg Holme, August 12, 1848. 

.... I devour newspapers with uncomfortable appetite. 
France, Italy, Germany, Ireland j what a mess ! I wish Smith 
O’Brien had run away and escaped, for though he deserves to 
suffer the extremity of the law (if he is not of unsound intel¬ 
lect), it is not wise, if it can be avoided, to make Lord Edward 
Fitzgeralds, Emmets, &c. of Irishmen. Hanging in Ireland 
for political offences is a gi'eat glory, and endears the martyr 
to the millions. Yesterday, as I happened to be on the terrace 
at Eydal Mount, no less than fifty or sixty (I counted forty- 
eight, and then left off) cheap-trainers invaded the poet’s prem¬ 
ises at once. They walked about, all over the ten-aces and 
garden, without leave asked, but did no harm • and I was 
rather pleased at so many humble men and women and lassies 
having minds high enough to feel interest in Wordswoidh. I 
retreated into the house ; but one young lady rang the bell, 
asked for me, and begged me to give her an autograph of Mi-. 
Wordsworth. I had none. “ Where could she get one 1 ” I 
did not know. Her pretty face looked as sad as if she had lost 
a lover. — Excuse great haste, for I am very busy working at 
Camoens ; and though I do little, the day seems too short, 
there are so many visitors. 

P. S. —When you see Mrs. Clarkson, tell her, if you like, 
that I remember well that week when she -went more than 
once to sit by the bedside of the-dead mother of my children.* 
It was a fancy of hers which touched me greatly. 

August 2JAh. — Took a walk with Donaldson. An interest¬ 
ing chat on religion, he striving to reconcile conformity with 
extreme liberality of opinion. I know no man who more in¬ 
geniously explains the Trinity, which from him is harmless as 
an insignificant doctrine. 

StpUmher 2d. — In the afternoon I was taken a drive by 

* Quillinaii’s fii«t wife wa$ a daughter of Sir Egerton Bridges, and a few 
weeks after giving birth to her younger daughter, 

“ She died 

Through flames hi-eftthed on her from her own fireside.” 
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Donaldson, I riding with him on the box, Mrs. Donaldson, &c., 
within. The more I see of him, the more liberal I find him; 
and of his talents, my estimate rises. His book on the 
Greek Drama was written when he was twenty-four ; he is now 
thirty-seven years old. Yet he lost five years in a lawyer’s 
office, from fourteen to nineteen. 

September 27ih. — I heard a lecture on digestion (part of a 
course on the physics of human nature), by Wilkinson at the 
Whittington Club. I was vei'y much pleased with him : his 
voice clear, manner collected, like one who knew what he was 
about; his style rich, a good deal of originality in his meta¬ 
phors and a little mysticism, tending to show that there is in 
the universe a digestive or assimilative process going on, 
which connects man with nature, and the present with the 
other life. 

October 9th. — I went out early and breakfasted with 
Rogers ; a small and agi’eeable pai-ty,—only Samuel Sharpe, 
Harness * and sister, and Lord Glenelg. Samuel Sharpe said 
but little, hat what he said was very good. The recent con¬ 
viction of Smith O’Brien was a matter of doubt, but most 
thought an execution necessary, though Samuel Sharpe 
thought it woaild lead to murders of landlords. 

Octobei' 17th. — I heard an admirable inaugural lecture from 
De Morgan, worth a more elaborate notice than I can take of 
it. Its object was to repress the system of carrying on college 
education by the aid of rew'ards, as only one degree less bad 
than the exploded system of punishments ; and he represented 
as mischievous the system of studying for an examination. 
The students should be directed to the specific study by their 
sense of its wmrth, without the aid of fellowships, scholarships, 
or rewards. He affirmed that the best rule for a student would 
be,, to disregard any expected or probable examination. The 
spirited style, the striking illustration, altogether rendered this 
a most remarkable exhibition. I whispered to Newman at the 
close, “ Though the cholera is not contagious, yet boldness is.” 
The lecture gave general satisfimtion. 

October 30th. — (Brighton.) I called on Robertson, Sen.,t 

* The first time I dined with Haniess was in 1839, and I met Babbage. 
Harness was prcaclier at Eegent Square Church. In youth he was a friend of 
Lord Bvron, and has himself written some elegant poems. He was and is a 
man of"taste, of High Cliurch principles, and liberal in spirit. Among our 
common friends were .lolm Kenyon and Miss Burdett Coutts. — H. C. E. 

t Formerly a lawyer in the West Indies, where he made his fortune.— 
H. C. B. “ 






no favoritism for the sake of the individual chosen to be the 
instructor. 

H. C. E. TO T. E. 

Brighton, 3d November, 1848. 

.... You have been led by the annual borough elections 
to express regret at the abandonment of the old system of self- 
election. Now in this I can by no means agree with you. 
Whatever inconveniences follow from the present system, it 
has at least the merit of inducing a large proportion of the 
people to give some attention to public matters, who would 
otherwise be absorbed by practices of the intensest and gross¬ 
est selfishness, far exceeding in malignity all the evils that arise 
out of the present system. 

This visit to Brighton has been somewhat shorter than 
usual, — of only nine clays j but it has been quite ns pleasant 
as ever. My time has been fully occupied. LIy kind host, 
Masquerior, is in very good health, though not quite so active 
as he once was. He is very much devoted to his wife, 
whose health he watches with anxious care, and w'ho has 
shown the power of a strong constitution in resisting severe 
and dangerous chronic diseases. 
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t Frulay t made hoiuo iuterosthig ciilla, — ouo on the very 
r prtiachor Sortaiue, in Lady Uuntingdou’s connection, — 
at, l’a\a)ritu with tliu llaUlancH, and at, the aaiuo time with 
Ue coiubiiUiH zeal with liberality iii an omhicnt degreo. 
ly also I called with Maaij^ucrior on Sam KogorH, who ifj 
with luH wister. She is wonderfully recovered from 
ysis; that is, sho can receive visits in her chair, and is 
icil by hn<ri)t(/, though she i,s scarcely able to hold a conver- 
n. Uogers is very Irieudly, though he retaiu,s his powers 
.reasin. It has been said ot' lain that ho is the man of 
1 ‘ous actions- and unkind words. 

i Sunday nioruing I. licard Sortaino, and in the afternoon 
very remarkable man, Mr, Uobort.son, of wliom I have 
eu IrufptentJy of late, lie is an admirable preachei', and 
: s('at in his chapL'l is taken. AVhile he gives great ollenco 
ighd'hurehiiuiu and Couservativo politicians, he iias lately 
ered an ad(lrt?sH to the Workingman’s Association,* re- 
able f(H‘ tlu! boldness with which he avoided all courtliuj 
c /irii/ilf, while he advocated their cause, lie attacked 
)!dlot and other po])ular delusions. 1, sliall take to town 
coi)i(!H of his address. I spout ono evening with him, 
had several long walks. I have urged liim in vain to 
up his chureh, and go to Abuleira. Dr. Watson, however, 
Dr. Hall, say liis lungs are not alTiH'.tod ; and though his 
Is wish it, ho will not go while ho thinks ho is able to do 
I nsetl the strongest pen-suasivu : 1 told him frankly 
.)ughfc his Bormons imci|uid in power to those I heard 
jrly. 


H. (.1. U. TO T. Payntkr, Fsipt 

ATiriCNZtcirixr, 12l;li Dcccnibor, 1848. 

iiw()k(^ early this morning, and thought at oneo of the 
« article on Prison Dise.ifjlino. I muse.d for a time on 
I reeolh'fdt'd of the paper, and brouglut mysiilf to the 
ietion (I’oulirnusl by 1,he ])ernKal of the whole artic.le), 
well writ.leu us it is, and W(ill ])ut as ono or two ])oiuts 
d'.ill as an investigation of the snbjee-t the whole thing is 
ether Worihh'ss, - ■ and that Ix'.eanse the ono or two lead- 
i(l('us, of \vhi(h tlu^ rest of the eom])ositioii is a mci'O 
ifieation, art? Ittft unjtroved, being mere asHiimptious and 

All AtiilriwH dolivoml lit tlio Opi'nliif' of tin? 'WorldDf'inuii'H Inatltiitc, 
fidtiv, OctoliiM’ 2.‘), Set! “ r,(ictiii‘(*.s iiiid Addni.sueM,” p. 1, 

polloo iiuigiHtnito. Hce mle, p. ITS. 
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not going to the bottom of the siibject. The one thought, 
indeed, on Avhich everything turns, is that it is not prevention, 
or correction, which is the main rule or guide in the measure 
of punishment, but a seiise of justice ; and no attempt is made 
to ground this sense of justice on any law of nature, any ab¬ 
stract rule of right derived from the will or law of God ; but this 
moral sense, or conscience of society', is in terms declared to be 
determined through regular legislative and judicial institutions! 
This is either very foolish or very monstrous. I will take one 
palpable example or illustration. In America, a Christian, 
country, it is proclaimed by their “ legislative and judicial in¬ 
stitutions ” that it is a crime to receive stolen goods, knowing 
them to be stolen • and therefore a man is sentenced to capital 
punishment who robs a slave-owner of his property by assisting 
the slave in stealing himself from his lawful owner. The law 
of the land declares that a man has a right to buy the child 
at the mother’s breast,* and sell it as soon as it is a valuable 
commodity; and the master punishes with cruel tortures the 
woman who will not breed children for his service, he having 
a right to the fruit of her body ; though, when he bought her, 
he knew that she or her ancestor had been stolen. 

I take this example, because it shows the extreme absurd¬ 
ity of resting the principle or measm’e of punishment on 
law. 

We have, in our own country, enormously unjust laws, though 
none so atrocious as this. But we have atrocities of our own, 
more directly bearing on the sirbject of Prison Discipline, 
which show the worthlessness of the rule laid down by this 
•writer. 

To go back to the question. The writer maintains that we 
have a natural sense of justice; where there is guilt, there 
ought to be retribution, and we are more anxious for this than 
for either correction or prevention. For the sake of argu¬ 
ment, let it be granted ; but then the author of this rule 
ought to show us in what, guilt consists, and how it is ascer¬ 
tained. What is the measure of the guilt of a poor child 
bred in a night-cellar, who has from his infancy lived onl}'^ •with 
thieves and • prestitutes 1 Synipathy and imitation are in¬ 
stincts appertaining to our common nature. Your son was 
made happy by your and his mother’s praises, when he brought 
home the certificates of his good character at school. A child 
such as I have mentioned, at his age, being sent out by his 
parents to beg or steal, is flogged if he comes home at night 
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)ut anything, and rewarded by their praises, or perhaps a 
. or other luxury, when he brings home plunder. He 
lever heard property spoken of but as something which 
efolks have got, and which he ought to get from them if 
an. Of law and magistrates, and right and wu’ong, he 
rs nothing but what he has heard from thieves and pros¬ 
es. It is sheer cant and nonsense to say that his natnral 
hence should have taught him better. The natural con- 
ce of the clerical and legal slaveholder has not taught him 
niqnity of slavery, which is a much gi'eater iniquity than 
thefts of the poor boy, and more opposed to natnral 
.ce. Yet the writer in the Times would condemn the boy 
unishment, as just, and he would perhaps honor the 
rican slaveholder. I say “ perhaps,” because I know not 
he thinks. I know that 1 have heard you often apologize 
ud apparently justify, slavery, while you abuse abolition- 
and yet, in other respects, I believe you to be a con- 
tious and upright man. Therefore, I say, I cannot admit 
bree of the argument, that the child oueikt, in spite of his 
ntable education, to be sensible of the wrong he does in 
dug. 

on the contrary, say, that whether the child be guilty or 
he • must be stopped in his thievish habits, both for his 
sake and the sake of society. In a case like that I have 
d, — not a fancy case, but one which you know to be of 
' occurrence, I do not consider the child as at all guilty. 
act is culpable, but the guilt is to be imputed to the mass 
iciety, which has not given him an education. The real 
iuals are the legislators and the magistrates, who have 
3 no provision for the masses. 

io not deny that cases may be imagined, in which we have 
ht to require a moral sense, even in the uneducated, llec- 
t, however, that ^property is a creature of the law, not 
led on any natural sense, but on the experiexice of its 
isity for the well-being of society. The law' of nature is 
of Rob Roy : — 

“ That they should take who have the power. 

And thej' should keep who can.” 

5ty steps in, but it shamefully neglects its duty when it 
.aims a lawq and makes no provision for its being known, 
der to its being obeyed. 

le individual in Avhom a moral sense has never been gen- 
)d (for it is not innate, at least it does not extend to the 
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3.] EUTHANASIA. — HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

a. The rest-of the day I spent for the most part in calls, 

1 I have seen nearly all my old friends. 

Fox How is the head-quarters of Whiggery in this cornei-, 
Rydal Mount is of High-Churchism. I am held to he a 
•t of anomaly among the varieties of goodness here, with 
3 liceiitia loquendi which is given to the fool of the drama, 
the old bachelor and self-willed opinionist of the novel. 

The firm handwriting of your letter does not permit me to 
3 ribe its being only half its nsual size to weakness. In 
^ard to what you say of health, I should, in your place, feel 
xed at the announcement that I should survive my com- 
rint. I know none on the whole less painful. The 
ihanasia of the Greeks — the beautiful death, that is, of 
ere old age — is not in the catalogue of maladies in any of 
ir modern bills of mortality. Therefore I should well like to 
me to a compromise with the old enemy, and bargain for 
ibmittiug to him, after your fashion, about five years and 
tree months afterwards.* 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

1849. 

\ ANUAR7 2d. — I spent my night well by writing a long 
I letter to Henry after I was left alone.t It was my first 
ittcr to him, and I have given it an extraneous value by ask- 
ig Wordsworth to add his autograph. 

January 6th. — After finishing Cloiigh’s poem in hexame- 
ers,$ I heard from Dr. Green that Hartley Coleridge was just 
Lead. He died between two and three o’clock. He was in his 
ifty-second year. Everybody in the valley pitied and loved 
lim. Many a one would echo the words, 

“ I could have better spared a better man.” 

Januari/ 11th. — The funeral of Hartley Coleridge took 
3 lace. His brother Derwent, Wordsworth, QuiUman, and 
ingus Fletcher were present, besides the medical men. 

* H. C. R. was about five years and three months younger than his brother 
rhomas. 

t H. C. R.’s great-nephew. 

i ‘-The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich.” 
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H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Atiien^eum, 12tli January, 1849, p. it. 

I took leave of the poet yesterday morning at twelve, when 
he attended the funeral of Hartley Coleridge. During the 
performance of the ceremony I sat with dear Mrs. Words¬ 
worth, and had more than twm hours’ quiet chat with her. I 
barely caught a glimpse of Wordsworth on his retmm. It 
ramed while the solemn service was read, and I shall he glad 
to know that the attendance did him no harm. I had ob¬ 
served before that his spirits were not, as I feared they ivould 
be, affected by the occurrence, and I left Rydal with the com¬ 
fortable assurance that his grief is now softened down to an 
endurable sadness.* 

I have no anecdotes worth reporting of my last week at 
Rydal. 

I made the round of calls and visits. The last day I at¬ 
tended a grand party at Mr. Harrison’s, the magistrate and 
squire of Ambleside. I am known generally .there, and on 
the groat poet’s account noticed. But how soon will this end! 
how soon will everything end ! at least everything of which 
we have definite knowledge. The infinite sphere belongs to our 
aspirations ] the also infinite circles of our hopes, wishes, and 
feelings, certainly of higher character and deeper importance 
than our knowledge! 

Quillinan to H. C. R. 

Lougiiiugg Holme, Jammry_12,1849. 

You were unluckily gone before I returned to Rydal Mount 
after Hartley Coleridge’s funeral. It was a bitter da}^. I 
hope you got home without accident or inconvenienco. I 
dined at the Mount, and your cheering presence was much 
missed by your host and hostess, as well as by myself. 

Blit I write to you now merely to thank you for having 
given me a great and unexpected pleasure, by leaving witli 
mo “ Tire Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich,” which Mrs. Arnold, 
too, had recommended me to read. 1 Avas very unwilling to 
commence it, for I detest English hexameters, from Siurey’s 
to Southey’s ; and Mr. Clough’s spondaic lines are,' to my eai*, 
detestable too, — that is, to begin Avith. Yet I am really 
charmed Avith his poem. There is a great deal of mere pi’ose 

* This was II. C. R.’s last visit to Rydal during Wordsworth’s lifo. 
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and the worse, to my taste, for being prose upon stilts ; 
take it for all in all, there is more freshness of heart and 
and sense in it than it has been my chance to find and 
in any poem of recent date, — perhaps I ought to say 

I in any recent poem of which the author is not yet much 
wn; for I have no mind to depreciate Alfred Tennyson, 
any other man who has fairly won his laurel. 

[r. Wordsworth, to-day, came to me through snow and 
t, and sat for an hour in his most cheerful mood. Some 
, about his grandchildren led him back to his own boyhood, 
he related several particiilars which it would have done 
good to listen to ; for some of them were new to me, and, 
■lably, would have been so to you. He talked, too, a good 
L about the Coleridges, especially the S. T. 0. If I had 

II inclined to Boswcllize, this would have been one of my 
H for it. Ho was particularly interesting. 

hope all tbo Flaxmans will soon be lodged to your mind, 
i should tell your brother to make a bequest of the marble 
of yourself to the Londoii University, to be placed in th-e 
LO room with them, as a record that it was you who were 
nly instrumental in securing them for the said University, 
n getting them worthily installed there. The bust is excel- 
as a likoncss, and more than respectable as a work of art, 
ugh it is not by a Flaxmau. 

H. C. R. TO Miss Fenwick. 

30 Russell Square, 16tli January, 1849. 
i^ho account I have to give of our friends is so much better 
n that of last year, that I should certainly have sent it, 
u if 1 had not received a friendly intimation of your wish 
loar from mo. 

found Mr. Wordsworth more calm and composed than I 
•ected. Whatever his feelings may be, he appears to have 
m under control. 1 feared that the visit to the churchyard 
^Puesday with Mr. Coleridge, to lix on the spot where 
riJey might be interred, would overset him ; but, on the 
traiy, T returned with him alone, and he talked with per- 
b seif-i)OHS(5ssion. Dear Mrs. Wordsworth is what she al- 
ya was j I see no change in her, but that the wrinkles of 
■ care-worn countenance aro somewhat deeper. Poor Miss 
)nlsworth I thought sunk still further in insensibility. By 
I by, Mrs. Wordsworth says that almost the only enjoy- 
roL. II. 17 Y 
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ment Wordsworth seems to feel is in his attendance on her, 
and that her death would be to him a sad calamity. I 
thought our friend James a shade younger and more amiable 
than ever. He bad an opportunity of rendering himself very 
useful, by his attendance on poor Hartley, during all my stay 
at Rydal. Derwent Coleridge spent a great part of his time 
with us at the Mount, and helped to keep otf the sadness 
which seemed ready to seize its inmates. He has this advan¬ 
tage over his brother, — and, to a dcgi'ee, over his father 
also, — that he has full power over his faculties. 

Quillinan was, as usual, quietly poring over his laborious 
work, his version of Camoens’s epic, from which he never can 
gain emolument or fame. 

Dear Mrs. Arnold is supplied with clagueireotype repre¬ 
sentations of her three wandering boys, — the soldier, the 
sailor, and the colonist, — and seems to have an anxious 
enjoyment in dreaming over the possibilities of their con¬ 
dition in the varieties of their adventurous lives. ]\Irs. 
Fletcher is as lively as ever, and seems quite happy in her 
children. 

Miss Martineau makes herself an object of envy by the 
success of her domestic arrangements. She has built a cottage 
near her house, placed in it a Norfolk dairy-maid, and has her 
poultiy-yard, and her piggery, and her cow-shed j and Mrs. 
Wordswoi’th declares she is a model in her household economy, 
making her servants happy, and setting an example of activity 
to her neighbors. She is at the same time busy writing the 
continuation of Knight’s “ Pictorial History of England,” and 
has just brought out a small volume entitled “ Household 
Education,” which has proved successful, and probably with 
good reason. 

February 7th. — Finished Macaulay’s delightful volumes to¬ 
day. One sentence I must here copy, as the wisest in the 
work. Commenting on the famous declaration of the Conven¬ 
tion Parliament that the throne was vacant by the abdicfition 
of King James the Second, he says : “Such words are to be 
considered, not as words, but as deeds. If they effect that 
which they are intended to effect, they are rational, tJiough 
they may be contradictory. If they fail of attaining their 
end, they are absurd, though they carry demonstration with 
them. Logic admits of no compromise. The essence of politics 
is compromise.” 
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Quillinan to H. C. R. 

Lougiirigg Holme, Juno 20,1S49. 

. . . I am muck amused with the extract you have 
' mo from Southoy’js “ Commonplace Book.” Two or three 
d,hs ago at a missionary charity sermon in a church in this 
hboihoocl, I heard the preacher (a good and worthy mn.n 
us too) advocate the cause of the mission ou the ground 
i -if we did not Christianize the rising generation in the 
b, ciglit hundred millions of Oriental babies would infallibly 
loomed to eternal perdition ! What would Southey have 
to this startling announcement 1 ... . 

nli/ 19th. —(Bury.) A break in the imiformity of my 
y life. I read to the ladies at Sir John Walsham’s Burke’s 
2 r on the Duke of Bedford’s motion on his pension. I read 
ith the same delight I felt more than fifty years ago. It 
icquallcd for the iinion of wisdom and eloquence, pathos 
sublime satire, and is as fascinating as it was when written 
75 G. I believe my party of ladies enjoyed it too. I then 
mpanied Lady Walsham to liardwicke House, and took a 
icr-luucheon tlicro. 

road early in bod Wordsworth’s “ Waggonei',” with groat 
LHuro. Donne had praised it highly. It used not to be a 
)rito of mine ; but I discerned in it to-day a benignity and 
cntlo humor, with a view of human life and a felicity of 
.ion, which rendered the dedication of it to Charles Lamb 
nliarly appropriate. 

''ulij 2Gth. — I wrote a letter of congratulation to Mrs. Tal- 
'd, the news having arrived that her hiisband had been 
ointed judge, — an appointment that seems to give general 
sfaction. My ground of felicitation was, that the repose of 
icial life harmonizes better than the Avranglings of the bar 
11 the temperament of the poet. G’alfourd is a generous 
kind man, and merits his good fortune. 

[ufjnd 11th .—I concluded the evening by a late call on 
liter. He was pleasant as ever, and his notions as odd. 
H evening ho assorted, in the most absolute terms, that ho 
sidered baptism to bo the only test of a Christian, and that, 
itever the privileges were, they wore conferred by the mere 
nal act. What is not Cliristianity made by such formal- 
% 

iugust 2Sth. — T rose early, and packed up my few things 
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for my short journey (to Bear Wood), and then I breakfasted 
\rith Rogers. A small, agreeable party, — Luttrell, Dyce, 
Samuel Sharpe, and Moxon, all in good humor. To-day, or 
about this time, Rogers told us that Sydney Smith said to his 
eldest brother, a grave and prosperous gentleman : “ Brother, 
you and I are exceptions to the laws of nature. You have 
risen by your gravity, and I have sunk by my levity.” I went 
by the Southwestern Railroad to Farnborough, where I ar¬ 
rived before five, expecting to go off in a few minutes j .but I 
had to wait there two hours and a half. I lounged into a 
gentleman’s pai-k, and took a luncheon at a small inn. I went 
by rail to Oakingham, and then had three miles to walk, f took 
the walk without inconvenience, and had a coi’dial reception 
from Mrs. Waltci*. She had almost given me up, not being 
aware of the change of hour for the train. 

August 29th. — I spent the whole of the forenoon strolling 
about the grounds, which have been greatly improved by open¬ 
ing the woods, &c. I was engaged reading the “ Summer in 
the Country,” by the incumbent, Mr. Wilmott,—of whom 
hereafter, — a book of sentimental criticism. I also read part 
of Mr. Wilmott’s “ Life of Jeremy Taylor,” also a book which 
I read through with interest. He came to dine with us. I 
had formed a very favorable opinion of him from his works. 
He and I were engaged in full talk all the afternoon. There 
were, besides, a Captain Ford and his lady at the house, 
genteel people and agreeable j but Mr. Wilmott was the object 
of interest on this visit. 

August 30th. — This day, like the preceding, I kept upon 
the Bear Wood gimmds. Mrs. Walter took me into the very 
pretty church. The funeral sermon by Wilmott, on Mr. 
Walter’s death, which I am now reading, is in a tone of ex¬ 
emplary hope and cheerfulness. 


-so Russell Square, 7th September, 1849. 

. . . . Now to answer both your letters at once. 1 enter¬ 
tain no fears of the cholera, and do not think that lici’c in 
Russell Square I am exposed to any greater danger than you 
are at Bury. It is only in especial quarters that this epidemic 
rages. But, in truth, there is no assignable reason why the 
cholera should visit one district rather than another. A calm 
submission to the will of Providence seems to be the frame of 
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most favorable oven to a successful endurance of an at- 
and is what is called for by reason as well as religious 
.tions. That in your eightieth year your mind is in so 
and happy a state, I rejoice. Those who havo been 
lit u[) in a more gloomy ci'ocd, or who, trained in a hap- 
•hool, have sunk into that wretched faith, would rather 
ban envy you this state of mind. We may regret these 
ilied ieelings, but it were unwise to mourn over them, 
cry ago this variety of sentiment has prevailed. And 
IS well as the more material and physical evils which 
men, also belongs to the inscrutable dispensations of that 
lie Jicing in whom we believe, while we awfully recog- 
iir incapacity to fathom his will. Submission to that 
our duty, not to attempt to comprehend it. 

30 Russeli, Squabe, 16th September, 1849. 

. . I had a chat with Gallcnga last night. He thinks de- 
igly, as I do, of the affairs of the Continent. It is hard 
where they look worst, — in France, Germany, or Italy; 
0 havo acted worst, the French, German, or Italian Lib- 
Fnthusiasts still say, “ 0, in the end the people will be 
ions ; the (/oad cause, wdll triumph ! ” Two follies lie hid 
s pious sentiment : first, in supposing that the cause of 
io])le, — that is, the masses, — and the good cause, mean 
me thing, Avhich is a violent ptresumpiion ; the other is, re- 
g to the end, as if the end Avere ever to be contemplated in 
iccnlatious. In our considerations of the past Ave look in 
for a beginning, of Avhich avg knoAv nothing; in our an- 
tions of tlic future, avc can take no care for the end. All 
1 do jmictieally is to provide for that which is to follow 
li(t(eli/, — on which the remotely future must depend, 
lat we can ever know historically of the past, Avith any 
0 of cci'tainty, is how the present has sprung out of the 
diately preceding. 

oher J/th. — I walked to WestboAirne Terrace, and dined 
Gibson. Only his father and mother, Newman and 
;h, Avcrc there. I enjoyed the afternoon much. Clough 
[lest and amiable, as Avell as full of talent, and I have no 
that in him we have made a very good choice of a Prin- 
for the University Hall. 
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Quillinan to H. C. R 

Sunday Night, October 14,1849. • 

Froudo has boon licro tluH summer. He was lodged, as I was 
informed,—for I did not see him, — at a farm-house at or near 
Skelwith Bridge. Mr.s. Gaskell, the author of “Mary Barton,” 
was also, for some weeks, in tliat neighborhood, and I got Mr. 
Wordsworth to meet her and her husband (a Unitarian minis- 
t('r at Manchester), hiho is a very pleasing, interesting person. 
1 cannot lay my hand, at this moment, on your former letter, 
to whieli 1 have only delayed replying for Avant of leisure, for 
we have been much iHimijiicd with taking visitors Avalks, and 
climbs int.enuinablo (as some of them seemed), ascents of Hel- 
vcllyn, A'c., itc. 1 wanb'.d to talk to you on the subject of 
Bonnets and .‘.•onach'cr.s'. What do you mean by that fling, Mr. 
Snci'r ‘I A sonneteer, you will answer, means a writer of son¬ 
nets. And you will not argue on high politics AAutli a son¬ 
neteer. Indeed! yid-itisjust ])Ossible that a man may wi’ite 
sonnets, good or bad, and yet bo as able as his neighbors to 
give, in plain jmoso, a naisou for the [)olitical faith that is in 
him. But do you hH down, friend Crnhh, and try your hand 
at a sonnet. 'J’hat is the punishment I should liko to inflict 
ctn you for your sa.uciness. But wo will talk over the art and 
mystery of somuit.ec'ring at Uhristmas, the best season for 
cracking hard nuts. You are expected here, — due here as a 
mut ti'i’ of course. Mrs. Wordsworth has two or tliree times, 
and to-day again, charged me to remind you of this. As to 
me, 1 always sing the siiuio song (for I, too, have my constan¬ 
cy), No (h'abh, no (Uiristmasl ! But you will come about 
the IH(h of Docmnlxu', - - that is settled. Mrs. Arnold, since 

her rci.iiru from tin; seaside, has had sevoral visitors. 

I’oor Johnny Harrison (whose uanuMvas John Wordsworth Fa- 
!)(!}•), poor (diildl AVas seized Avith his last convulsion on Monday 
morning, tlu^ dtli instant. Mr. WordsAA'orth and I attended his 
funeral at (Jrasnu're, on Friday. Ho is buried close to Hartley 
(/'oleridg(‘. Who Avonld not Avish to ho as fit to die at any mo- 
juent as that eiii/t'ss Johnny'1 hhibis’ used to call him one of 
(lod's l)l(!ssiugs to that houso of Green Bank, and hoAvas right. 
il(^ kt^])t tlu'ir lu'arts alive to love and pity and tcnrloraess. 
His Avork was done, and lu^ avhs removed. You Avill find your 
old and faithl'ul friend, the ])oet, pretty much as he was on 
your last visit. The same social cheerfulness,—company cheer- 
fuluoss,-—the same fixed dcspondoucy (uncorrocted). I esteem 
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for botli; I love him best for the latter. I have pnt tip a 
ttiful headstone to Dora’s grave. I wonder if you will 
it. God bless you, friend Crabb ! 

doher IGth. —A busy day. It began with an interesting 
er than imjiortant occurrence. The University Hall was 
lod with a religious .service by Dr. Hutton, — i. e. ho read 
tors from the .Bible, and prayed. It was not a pnhUc oc- 
)u; but soino dozen ladies were there, — Mrs. Follen and 
sister, Miss Cabot, &c. There must be about eight or ten 
ig men. Richard Martincau made a short opening ad- 
s. James Yates, Gibson, Cookson, Lo Breton, Charles 
hoif, &c., were present. Many complained afterwards 
they had no notice of what was going to take place. 

Quillinan to H. C. R. 

LouGiiRioa IIoLiMK, Ootobor 22,1840. 

. . All well, though some of us arc sad enough. There is, 
ever, a gracious melancholy about autumn. I wish you 
d see our golden woods just now. The country was never 
u beautiful. 

'ovemher 6th. — I was led to give Mrs. C. for Mrs. S. ten 
ids. 1 doubt whether I did right; and have since recol- 
ida saying I heard Kenyon repeat of some one who said ho 
cl not afford to give in a Imrry I 

Quillina-n to H. 0. R. 

LouciiniKHi IToiaik, Novoinbo.r 12, 1840. 

. . . Some one told me, or I somowhero heard, that Dr. 
lining was a weak man. I know little of him and of his 
cs but by his biogra])hy and the inemoirH of his life, and I 
him a strong, and sometimes almost a groat man. 1 mean in 
licet and in character, for he apjioars to have liad but .a fec- 
Vamc, and that makes his mental energy the more aduiira- 
i Img to ray heart such a Unitarian .ns that. More of 
incc.inHistency, you will say. But though you and 1 have 
.vu each other so many long years, and though 1 trust wo 
long fricuds, you know mo hut cnr.sovily, —hy snatches, as 
ro, or you would not think mo so iucousistcut. I am 
the loss nor the more a Papist for my cordial admiration of 










{'ni:umin,! 4 ;. He wuHroullv what lu*calli'il liiuisflf, a lilicral ('hri.S' 
tiau, uiid thurouii'hly nm.Kistf ii(, lu-furtliia; (n his views, tVnm Hio 
comiiu'iiff'nu'ut. of his uiinisiry lo ihe euii. 'I’iie [ihrase uftercd 
oiMvritti'ii by liim ai a late period nf his life, ■' I mu little of 
ti UuiUirian,” is hut au"lher proof of his eou.sisletuo, (houidt it. 
luiM bi'cn iut('r|)ri'teil to his |irejudice. It merely meant that, 
as ho p’ew older he priwv wiser in eharity, (hat he was still 
mure liheral than hefore to sincere Chri.stiaus of all denomiiui' 
lions,- not that he w:is the h-s.s a rnitarian in lii.s fheo!o^>’V. 
From him I hav(» at last learnt what is meatit !iy a Christian 
Fnilarian. I mu not pi'inp' o\i-r to yon, tlmindu Cn that rock 
(of l’t*p<i l’et('r) my faith was built, ami ther<’ it stands, lint ! 
ow'O you the uluive adim.ssion fora hipoted fennu'lv (hut I <au’o 
madt' to you, which your pnoil nature will have forpotten. 

.Mr. and Mrs. Wonlsworth well, and tlu' better Ibr exjiertinp 
you ,v»«»/o 

fh-tnitlicr 1 know not that 1 ever spent a. Christmus 

day before as an invalid, \ef it has not been an unhappy one, 
but. the routr.iry. luv.alid.s eou.stitute a jaavileiu'd ehrsa of 
society. Charles hamb culled theiu " kine.s.” I have Iteen 
(h'cply Impre.ssed Avith (he hlehNine..s ! ha\e enjoyed in life, 
eoiapaved with whieli its evils ha\e biu-n Aev\ few ami imuipiili• 
cant. 

[Tew.'U’d.s th(' (do.se of iiit' yi-ar 11. C. it. had a .swidlhi;'; oil 
tlu' liiU’lv, whhdi his imaliiad attendant. Mr. Uidnnt. said wonhl 
very likelv heeonie a eartmiiele, it'iiot attended (o at oliee, Ac- 
eoi'ilinidy, on thi' ‘.ith of Ceeendiei*, tin’ Luneet wa.s ti.sed, 11. 
C. (\. havinp taken eldoroform, the lu-ni’tieent eileet of which 
he w.’is nevei' we.-iry of laudinp. lie had aeeepted the n.suul 
invitation to Hydid, hnt, his health was not. repardeil as in lit, 
Htiitu for liiiu to umha'tidve tla- journey.] 

lb C. lb TO T. lb 

liti UcHHf.i.i. Sni Aiu','iiaii lawiautii'r, m4u. 

It.wan a preat. relief (o me to rtanl in Sarah’s letti-r that vour 
hand was hI. ill too sluaky to idlow of your wu'itiup. And then 
luu* letb'i' eontuined the apreenbje notie(' of thej’e beinp two, 
iiiKteiui of on<\ of (he third peneratiou iii ymir hoUHe. winch 
pive.s mo a lively imupe of your hiaiie, Votir mauMion i.s laipn 
emniph to permit, (he youjip ones to lit* on ijeeasioii Momt'wluvi, 
obHtre])erou.M. I did nut forget dear Henry on lits hirthday. 1 
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I him hoarfcily a long ami happy hoviok of them. And 
! now ciulaiuly not a wish only, huL a tnisiful hopo, that 
, have tlu'iu. 1 ctslohrai.od my twelfth hirtlula}'' at, Devi/,on, 

, Hehuol birthday eould ho a colehratioii. 0, what a dif- 
hoy ho is from whsit; 1 wan ! Jn all pohd;n but one, Imw 
my Huporior ! A jiortion of that miporiority aj)por(',aiuing 
age, um[iiestioual)ly, more than to the imlividual. Aiul 
y niece, 1 have no doubt, would rejoi(!e to exchange a 
ty of iurt mental gifta for my bodily advantagea. Hut 
ust comfort heraelf with tlu! nasollectiou that it is nut in 
iler of I'roviduuce that all bleasiugH Hiiould bo heaiied on 
vorod head. 

ape 1 am duly grateful for those I enjoy, though I am 
Ee they are of a low order. Aly Hharisaism does not go 
1 the body. I thank Clod that my body is not as other 
bodies are, and yet here am 1 at the end of an almost 
weeks’ seedusinn, owing to a bodily aihuoid; ; and that 
lot look like an u.Kmujition from ordiuaiy udirmiileH. 
it seems strange to myself, on relleetion, t.hat, on looking 
>11 these l.hreo we.eks, they have none but agreeable reini- 

i’('H. Tliey have bt'en weeks of average onjoyinenl. 

•iirliioK'/r. is a frighl fnl word ! ay, it is the name of a fatal 
y ! Now, it has eaiised me no pain, owing to C<ilij'i>i')da, 
modern Mrs. Malaprop lias it. 

it is not tlie absence of pain that surprises me so much 
, I have had no nuilaise. 1 have felt well. So tha,t when 
endly visitors look decorously gra,ve, and begin, “ 1 was 
:)rry to hoar — ” [ cannot helj) stop])ing them by laitgb- 
their faces. Nor have 1 felt the least inpiatieueo at the 
on. It is true that I have had the Tiinrs sent me for an 
very morning. I o.vpect it now. (hnld 1 have sat up, 

1 of h(!ing forced to lie down, 1 should have gone on wi(h 

aninisccnees.Haynter, who said, on my observing 

all the peo[)leof the house had conduel.tHl theiUHclvcs, ami 
haj)[)y prospect it opened of our fiii.uro bearing towards 
tlnsr, - “ Ye.s,” lie said, “if, /nia conwi'tc.il vihiif ivan a hull/' 
•int' iiifit a home . 

^ day, however, unknown to my snvgeou, but with tho 
' of ])r. Boott, 1 stole to No. 4- lUoomslmry Streist, 

[In comes tho Tivips.'\ 

0 I dinod witli Mylne,* one of t.hn Lunacy Commis- 

* Son of Professor Myluo, of Glasgow. 
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sioners. A small party. Dr. Arnott, the stove-inventor; a 
pleasant talker, whose social warmth 1 like better than his ar¬ 
tificial heat. I lay for most of the time on a sofa. 

Ch7'istmas day. — I conferred pleasure on Atkinson’s chil- 
di’en * by giving them a book each, which their father had 
chosen. And the family enjoyed their dinner off the turkey, 
which was highly praised. And I can bear witness to the ex¬ 
cellence of the other turkey, of which I partook at Dr. Boott’s. 
No beyond the Doctor, his wife, and mother (amiable 

women), four daughters, the husband of one, and the pretendu 
of another. Here I was allowed to lie down and have my nap. 
Now, that these escapades have done no harm is evident from 
this, that Kidout dates the rapidity of the healing from the 
Monday. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
1850. 


January 26, 1860. 

L et me first congratulate you on your having entered a 
new decennium'. Yom- eighty years are now completed. 
This is a rare privilege, — considered as such by the popular 
sentiment, — though soi-disant philosophers, some called holy 
.also, treat length of years as length of soitow. It is true 
that, as years advance, 

“ By rapid Mast or slow decline 
Our social comforts die away.” 

But is not the residue still a good 1 I should say it is, judging 
by my own experience, and adding my observation of you and 
others, my seniors. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

20 Russell Squahe, 2d February, 1850. 

I agree with you in all your reflections on our old age, and 
on the alleviations, for which I trust we are duly grateful. Of 
its ordinary evils, I trust that in our latter days we shall all find 
that, though life must inevitably become less, it does not be- 

•• Children of the house. 
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Dme worse. Our senses must become more obtuse, but what 
'e still feel may be as agreeable notwithstanding. This I have 
rid before, hut it is one of the truths that will bear repetition, 
thank you for the communication of the paragraph on 
tonne’s lecture j I wish I had been there to hear it. It has 
lore than once occurred to me that I might bo easily induced, 
lyself, to deliver a lecture on Wordsworth; but I fear I am 
OAv too old and too indolent. By the by, what is often called 
idolence is in fact the unconscious consciousness of incapacity; 
e importunity to overcome it is often as injudicious as to 
rce an unwilling player to the Avhist-table, to the great an¬ 
oyance of his partners. 

You mention having read Avith pleasm-e Channing’s Memoirs, 
possess the book, but it is in constant I'equisition, and I have 
larcely had time to look into it. 

Dr. Arnold would not for a moment have hesitated in re- 
jiving Channing within the fold of his Christianity. . The 
reat influence of individual men in determining public taste 
id opinion is a remarkable fact. This is an unpleasant fact 
) those Avho cannot combine with it an assurance that the ex- 
tence of these individual men is itself an an-angemeut of a 
Decial Providence, because accident ought not to have a wide 
fluence over the welfare of nations and humanity at large, 
nagine one single change, viz., that Goethe had been an 
jalian instead of a German. The literature of those two 
luntries would have been at this day very diiferent from what 
now is ; perhaps the nations also. 

H. C. R. TO Patnter. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 12th April, 1850. 
.... I should have had gi-eat pleasure in going with you 
) hear Mr. Scott. He is a man from whom you are sure to 
ar unusual matter. He is always suggestive • and his or- 
lodoxy is never offensive. Amongst his constant hearers is 
Fewman, the arch-heretic, who joins in the singing, and seems 
ost devout. The audience consists of a very select few. 
on truly say ; “ The great defect of his vieAvs was that they 
lemed to have no place for evil, and offered no means of 
scape.” I confine my adjective “ truli/ ” to the fii’st member 
the sentence. For, though he did not in his sermon elabor- 
ely bring forward his means of escape, it must have been 
nplie(J. The Gospel scheme of redemption (which he never 
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0 ago, for on this day died the greatest man I had ever 
lonor of calling friend,—Wordsworth, 
jxt day I received a letter from Quillinan, annonneing the 
X of my great friend tho i)oot, only an hour before. His 
were witli him, and Mrs. Wordsworth had the comfort of 
ig her nearest relations with her. Every consolation which 
1 admits of was here, of which tho chief was the full sense 
the departure was after a long life spent in the acquisition 
1 immortal fame, — tho reward of a life devoted to the 
oe of mankind. 

vend of the newspapers have excellent articles on tho 
but the best by far is that of tho Times, which is ad- 
blo. 

iril SOtk. — A letter had come from Quillinan informing 
3f tho funeral. Mrs. Wordsworth hex'self had attended, 
[ was expected. 1 regret much I did not go, for in gen- 
it seems that it was thought I was there. Every one 
cs as he ought of Wordsworth. 

3(1. — I read early a speech by Robertson to the 
iton Working-Class Association, in which infidelity of a 
dangerous kind had sprung up. His speech shows great 
deal ability. Ho managed a difficult subject very ably, 
d will not be satisfactory either to the orthodox or tho 
.-liberal. I wont to Mr. Cookson, who is one of the cx- 
irs of Mr. AVordsworth, and with whom I had an interest- 
conversation abont Wordsworth’s arrangements for the 
ications of Ids poems. Ho has commissioned Dr. Chris- 
er Wordsworth to write his Life, a brief Memoir merely 
.radivo of his poems. And in a paper given to tho Doctor, 
rote that his sons, son-in-law, his dear friend Miss Fenwick, 
Carter, and Mr. Robinson, who had ti'avcllcd with him, 
uld gladly coutribnte their aid by communicating any facts 
in their knowlcclgc.” 

t(,i/ lOth. —At tho Athenroum, I fell in with Ai’chdcacoia 
5, who wished for my concniTcnco in a committee meeting, 
oucert a jilau for a monument to Wordsworth, perhaps 
rionday, at the Bishop of London’s. Talked afterwards 
Arthur Staidcy aud Dr. Wlicwcll on the same subject. 


30 Russell Square, 11th May, 1860. 

, . . You speak so strongly About the pleasure which my 
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history gives,* that I begin to think that the narrative gives 
as much pleasure as the passing through the events narrated. 
You may recollect that, once on a time, a German prince pen¬ 
sioned a literary man, to enable him to live at Paris among 
the philosophe7's and men of letters of the witty and profligate 
capital ; and in retirrn, the pensioner sent a long letter every 
day, giving an account of his parties, retailing all the Ions 
mots and scandal of the day. Hence Baron Grimm’s letters, — 
the best and most instructive account of French society in ex¬ 
istence. 

The Duke of Gotha, perhaps, did not think of the treasure 
he was collecting, — nor Grinrm either, — and the buyer of the 
letters had as much pleasure as the writer. 

Ycstei’day, I was accosted by Archdeacon Hare, who said 
he had been looking out for me several days. He has asked 
me to attend at a jDreliminary meeting on Monday, at the Bishop 
of London’s, in order to deliberate on the means of doing fit 
honor to the great poet by a public manifestation, — that is, 
a moiiument of some kind or other. It is wished to have a 
representative of every class, and I suppose I am to repi'esent' 
the Liberals. It is remarkable that the most zealous of Words¬ 
worth’s admirers have been the Unitarians and High Church. 
The Evangelicals within and without the Church have been 
his despisers, in couple with the Rationalists of the Scotch 
school. I shall from time to time tell you how things go 
on. 


May 13th. — Attended a meeting at Mr. Justice Coleridge’s, 
to consider of a monument for Wordsworth. I made the thir¬ 
teenth. Present, Bishops of London and St. David’s, Arch¬ 
deacons Hare and Milman, Mr. J. Coleridge, Rogers, Professor 
Scott, Boxall, and four whose names I did not learn. It was 
agreed that there should be a bust in Westminster Abbey, and 
a suitable memorial in Grasmere Church 3 and if there should 
be a surplus of subscriptions (not likely), it is to be considered 
what is to be done with that. The Bishop of Llandaff 'sug¬ 
gested a scholarship at St. John’s College for a native of the 
Lakes. The Bishop of London wished for something connected 
with literature. Rogers was uncomfortably deaf, and under¬ 
stood little of what was going on. 

* A part of H. C. R.’s letters to T. R. consisted generally of an account of 
his doings since the last letter, and this part frequently began with, “ Now to 
my history.” ... .. 
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H. C. E. TO Miss Fenwick. 

30 Russell Square, 20tli ^lay, 1850. 
?here is a sad imperfection in language, after all that men 
5 'enms and thought have done. 

Ve want a distinct sot of words, by which we may express 
feelings at an incident by which pain is assuaged and suffer- 
relieved, and an approach made to enjoyment. I felt this 
m I sat down just now, to address a few lines to you, for I 
the impropriety of saying that I was glad or rejoiced to 
r of your arrival at Eydal Mount, 

i. considerable time must elapse before joy or gladness can 
associated with Eydal Mount; yet I have at the same 
e felt, that the grief at the departure of the husband, the 
her, the father, and friend, is, if not overpowered, yet modi- 
. by a sense of his greatness, and of the imperishability of 
h a mind ! 

“ For when the Mighty pass away, 

What is it more than this, 

That man who is from God sent forth 
Doth yet again to God return V ” 


May 24,1850. 

rhere wiU be conflicting opinions and tastes about the mon- 
nut. One set of committee men would willingly make 
)rdsworth’s name available for their sectarian purposes, 
is man says, “ Devote the surplus to a Church ”; “A School,’' 
^s a second; “ An Abnshouse," says a third ; “■ A Scholarship 
an old University,” says a fourth. Against all these my 
md Kenyon protests with warmth ; “I would give largely 
do Wordsworth honor, but nothing to a Wordsworth 
ititute.” 


May 24, 1850. 

I am now going to startle you, by informing you of a scheme 
project which has been formed by Masquerier and me ; and 
his and his wife’s and my health all remain as they at 
esent are, we hope to carry it into execution in about a 
iek’s time. And this scheme is to engage not more than 
jht or nine days of oiu time. 

It is to take a trip — the final visit of both of us, probably 
• to Paris. Masquerier, you know, is of French origin, and 
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is more of a Frenchman in speech, and intimate knowledge of 
the country, than any other friend of mine, though he has no 
near friends or acquaintance there. He has survived most of 
his old associates ; yet he feels an interest in the country, and 
wishes to see it in its Republican state. And it has been for 
nearly a year the design of Masquerier and myself to take this 
journey, leaving Mrs. Masquerier in the mean while at Dover 
or Folkestone, where she is to be joined by Masquerier’s niece, 
Fanny. 

And lately Mr. Brown, the husband of Miss Coutts’s fonner 
governess, has agreed to join our party. I suppose I am ex¬ 
pected to supply animal spirits, and he, by implication, I pre¬ 
sume, undertakes to watch over our bodies and health, and do 
his best to set us right if we go wrong. And, without a joke, 
it is really agreeable, in one’s seventy-sixth year, to have a 
medical travelling companion. 

[This visit to Paris w^as made ; the party set out on the 4th 
of June and returned on the 21st. A few extracts are all 
that will be given from the journal.] 

June 7th. — Visited the Louvi'e. I saw many old acquaint¬ 
ance, but nothing new that was remarkable, excepting the 
Nineveh remains, which the French consul sent over. In size 
they are far superior to our importations. They are quite 
colossal, and throw ours into the shade. I speak only of the 
first importation. I dare say Layard brought what the con¬ 
sul would have despised,—small articles, remains in metal, 
&c. Layard’s last excavations may have been more produc¬ 
tive. ^ I remarked with surprise the almost entire absence of 
English visitors. This was noticeable also in the streets. At 
our restaurant in the Rue St. Honore, Poole, the comic writer, 
was pointed out to me; but he looks a wreck. 

Jii7ie 8th. — On breakfasting in the Tuileries gardens, I 
learned that Mr. Brown had procured us tickets for the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, to which we were to go between one and two. 
We therefore did nothing but lounge over our breakfa.st, and 
saunter to the Assembly. We found a back place in the gal¬ 
lery, and sat there till past four. The Hall is spacious, and 
the spectator sees the whole at once. It was an interesting 
sight, and merely a sight, for, though I could distinguish a 
few sentences, I in fact understood nothing. A great deal of 
business was done. The Speaker (M. Dupih), a busy, active. 
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Q, had much to do. The house was not full, and the mcm- 
s were running about, though each had his seat and desk, 
ny were writing, and some reading the papers. The Presi- 
t was on an elevated seat or throne, and five or six persons 
:e with him. Some notables were named, but I could dis- 
guish no face. The question under discussion was whether 
electoral law should be retrospective. The speech we 
Li-d was read from the tribune, which was under the Presi- 
it’s seat, as a clerk’s desk is under the pulpit; and the 

der of the speech, a General-, received shakes of the 

id from his friends on descending from the tribune. On a 
ir occasion (the 10 th) I heard Emde Barrot. 

Tune 11 th. —It is wurth mentioning, that on my inquiring 
two of the most popular of George Sand’s late works, I 
g told ‘‘they -were not wanted now : in a time of revolution 
one had leisure to read novels.” This was repeated, and 
y gravely. Yet Paris was still the old Paris. The gayety 
the Champs Elysdes was quite exhilarating. 

T^lne IStk. — I went to the Theatre Frau^ais and saw “ An- 
)maquc.” I have no doubt Madame Rachel deserved all 
3 applause she received in liermione. Her recitation may 
perfect, but a Frenchman only can be excited to enthusiasm 
such merits. She wants the magical tones, and the mar- 
ilous eye, and the majestic figure of Mrs. Siddons. The 
te of Rachel, I dare say, is her expression of scorn and in¬ 
flation. It w'as in giving vent to these feelings that she 
3w down thunders of applause. 

This journey afforded me the pleasui-e of meeting some of 
3 most agreeable Americans I have ever seen, — two ladies, 

10 are well known in connection with the antislavery move- 
3nt, Mrs. Follcn and Mrs. Chapman, both friends of Hairiet 
u-tineau. Mrs. Chapman is an enthusiast; and there is this 
iwback in the society of all enthusiasts, that they are dis- 
ntented if you do not go all lengths with them, and they 

11 seldom allow themselves to talk on any other than their 
m special topic. Mrs. Follcn is going to Heidelberg, and I 
,ve given her a letter to Mrs. Benecke. 

Oh Thursday, 15 th of August, I set out on a visit to Rydal, 
ore I remained a week. I w'eut to see Mrs. M'ordsworth, 
lom I found admirably calm and composed. No complaint 
lamentation from her. I went also to talk with Dr. Words- 
3rth about the Memoir he is writing. ' 
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liuman life, or rather of human activity. So I have 
.'ted myself, when I have been on the point of reproach- 
yself for inactivity ; and so it is that I am inclined to 
or all that 1 now do as a sort of posthumous activity. I 
[ hohl forth tins doctrine with more satisfixetion, if 1 could 
clc on the recollection of an active life in youth. 

'cmhnr Sd. — I attended the University College Council, 
leiuhens went xip to the Flaxman Galleiy, and were warm 
)raise. Indeed, the casts look very beautifully; and I shall 
reproached hereafter, I am sure, for having drawn the 
0 into this scrape. 

I-L C. R. TO T. R. 

30 Eussell Square, 30th November, ISSO. 
ugh yon live veiy retired, and hear veiy little of what is 
u in the world, yet I own I did expect you xvould tell 
or if not you, that Sarah would tell me — something of 
s doing and saying in your town about the Facial cuigres- 
hat is the term]. "Wliat do the Exnxxgelicals say who 
]) uiuhiv i.he auspices of Mr. Kemp 1 and what the High 
•y ohl (!hurch of J<lngland, xvho follow the soberer counsels 
, Ilaslx'd or Mr. rdowl I am cxxrious in these matters, 
acicount of the individual men, but because they are the 
eutatives of classes. h''or the same reason I should like 
i)W whether your orthodox Non-cons follow the sterner 
i-teriaiis of the North, who have lost none of their autip- 
0 i.he hope ; or whether they join the Anti-State-Church 
alien ])arty, who avow that they see little or no difference 
m ibo ftomanand the Anglo-Catholic Chixrchcs. To my 
lumt, this is the most mischievous of the sects nowbxxsy, 
most foolisli is that of the mcix who think that aix in- 
liant matter is made too mnch of. I confess myself to bo 
I’luist, and a voxy serious .alarmist too. The Ministiy are 
X, - • to xiHO the Yankee ])hrase, — a pretty considerable 
id f.luy have an adversaxy who will not fail to take ad- 
fy of liny mistake. Now the Scylla and Charybdis be- 
wbicli the helmsmen of the state have to steer are, on 
le side, the trium])h wbieh would be given to the Papal 
nneni, by submitting to its assxxmption ; and, on the other 
,ho .sympathy which would bo excited by seeming perse- 
i. Yet surely thus much might he done with safety, — an 



absolute prohibition of any territorial title taken from any paii; 
of England and Wales. Lord Beaumont, the Roman Catholic, 
has pointed at this as the gist of the complaint.* 

The Elaxman Gallery will at least shed a ray of beauty over 
the College. It will be in its way the most beautiful thino- to 
be seen, perhaps, anywhere, and I shall not grudge the emst, 
whatever it may be to myseE I dare not hope that you will 
ever recover sufficiently to come up and see it. But I flatter 
myself that, some forty or fifty years hence, when you and I 
shall be dead and forgotten, except by a very few, Henry will 
look at the beautiful gaUery and say : “It was an uncle of 
mine that was the prime mover in founding this gallery. It 
was through his influence that Miss Denman offered, and the 
College accepted, a gift of the casts.” 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

December 7, 1850. 

I incline to think I should have agreed with Mr. Eyre,t 
rather than with Dr. Donaldson, on the subject of Papal aggi'es- 
sion; for I am an alarmist, and fear that the Doctor is not suffi¬ 
ciently aware of the extent of the danger in which the country 
is placed. You also seem to me to belong to the class of in- 
di&rentists. I have begun an article on this subject, which 
has been on my mind for the last few days, almost to the ex¬ 
clusion of all others. 

Dear Charles Lamb once wrote to me, inquiring whether he 
had not a clear right of action against a certain C. L. for send¬ 
ing very stupid articles to the Monthly Magazine, signed C. L., 
because they were injurious to C. Lamb’s literary reputation. 

I was forced to opine that, according to the English law, a fool 
does not, by being a fool, lose the right to the use of his own 
name, ho-wever obnoxious that use may be to a wise man having 
the same, and that this applies to initials. 

* On this subject H. C. R. felt very .stronjily, and wrote a long letter, which 
was published in the Chrisiinn Reformer, Vol.‘ VII. New Series, p. 9: “ Protest 
against Unitarian Advocacy of Non-rc.sistance to the Pope’s Bull.” In this 
letter H. C. R. says: “ I do not presume to .say — what none but a lawyer 
could dictate—wliat precise measure of prohibition the government should 
adopt. I rejoice to find that the Duke of Norfolk has adopted the wise declar¬ 
ation of Lord Beaumont, who, with admirable propriety', lias as.serted the im¬ 
portant difl'erencc between .appointing a bishop to rule over the Romanists 
dwelling within a given district, and erecting ^ees within her Majesty’s domin¬ 
ions; which these Catholic Peers acknowledge to be an insolence to which the 
Queen of England ought not to submit.” 

t A Bury clergyman. . 
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Mrs. Wordsworth to H. C. R. 

Decemlier 30,1S50. 

VERY DEA.R Friexd, — Finding from an affectionate letter 
) jnst received from our common friend, noio Lady Ci*an- 
that you are in town, I cannot let this, to me, year of 
on pass over my head without expressing how much you 
been in my thoi;ghts at this season, wliich used to be 
;d by your presence. I did not, as heretofore, — for I 
ot the wish, — claim a right to your company at our 
;mas board. I need not explain why, — you would uu- 
ind the feeling. But, dear friend, I trust it may not be 
ong before we may see you again as one of us, who for a 
,’emain. 

avc often said this last year has done more to make a real 
)man of me than all the preceding eighty years of my life 
)gethcr. However, I have good cause to be thanlcful for, 
Lcr I'Gspects, the enjoyment of perfect health and a multi- 
Df blessings in this, my bereaved state. 

:1 bless you, dear friend, for all your kindness to me and 
and believe me ever to be sincerely yom’s. 

1851. 

the beginning of this year my brother Habakkuk died. 
,od without pain. He had lost both his sight and his 
: of walking. Still, when I saw him, he was apparently 
(. It is a subject for grateful satisfaction that we are able 
iommodate ourselves to such deprivations. A chief gi'ati- 
)n with him must have been musing. I have this faculty 
in air eminent degree, and exercise it in a way that no 
rould imagine. And I believe it will be my resource 
ftcr. 

. the 11th I went to Bagshot to be present at the 
■al. 

nuary 15th. — I was detained in town by the wish to at- 
a meeting of the committee of the Flaxman statue. It 
place at half past two at Watson’s studio. Peter Cunning- 
Sir Chai’lcs Eastlakc, Dr. Darling, and one or two others, 
there. A gentleman, in the name of the executor, ac¬ 
id the offer of the money raised, and to be raised, though 
ould amount to not much more than £ 300. Sir C. East- 
produced an address to the public, soliciting further sub- 
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scriptions, and stating that the statue would be presented to 
the University College, in order to be united to the -works in 
the Flaxman Gallery. This was objected to by Dr. Darling. 
He thought that should be left open. On this I interposed, 
and expressed a wish that the Doctor would see the gallery ; 
and it was agreed that we should go thei’e. The moment he 
entered the gallery he declared his scruples to be at an end. 
He expected nothing so beautiful. He only hoped it would be 
open to the public. 

January 18th .—The business of the Wordsworth monu¬ 
ment was gone into, but not much done,—1,100 subscribed' 
and the secretaries are to address to artists a' circular request 
for designs. The party was not large. The most interesting 
person was Ruskiii, who talks well and looks better. He has 
a very delicate and most gentlemanly countenance and manners. 
We talked about the Quarterly review of Southey, and the 
demerit of the article. 


30 Russell Squaee, January 18,1861. 

.... Mr. and Miss Rogers are returned from Brighton. 
Both she and he are able to drive out every day. He gives up 
his numerous breakfast-parties, but wdshes to have every morn¬ 
ing one or two friends to come at half past ten. I am going 
to him to-day. His clever lad Edmund manages everything 
for him. 

Yesterday I had at breakfast Dr. Donaldson, Dr. Boott, 
Sharpe the Egyptian, and Edwin Field. The morning went 
off exceedingly well. Dr. Donaldson made himself most 
agreeable. Boott said he had not for twenty jmars seen a 
man with such brilliancy and depth combined. Field I have 
not seen since, but he looked charmed. It is really a great 
advantage to have such a man to show to one’s fidends. He 
is a gi*eater treat than lodte de Feriyord. But it is time to get 
up and dress. 

Athex.eu.w, p. m. 

I have had an interesting two hours with Rogers. There 
were four of us : the others were Henry Sharpe and Moxon. 
Rogers talks as well as ever. 

I am glad to find that you felt in harmony with my “ Pro¬ 
test.” Donaldson praises it. The difference of opinion on all 
writings (almost) is a subject of curious observation. It occurs 
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me, however, that the opinion of the hook is generally more 
[ucneed by tho sentiment towards the writer than is gen- 
. 113 ' supposed. AVo think that our opinion of literary men is 
lued by our estimate of their works. But wo often mistake 
this. As to myself, I think 1 can trace both praise to liking, 
1 coiisuro to dislike. Of course I would not establish this 
0 a rule. 

Janiiarn ‘22d .—Amused myself by reading Godwin on 
[julehrcs. It did not give mo the old pleasure. The gross 
iterialism is an incurable blot. How monstrous to affirm 
it every particle of mould has once thought, and that the 
iGS are tho i-cal man! This is as bad physics as metaphysics. 


Quillinan to H. C. R. 

Monday, Febniary 3,1851, 

. . . . I have some hesitation in sending you the enclosed, 
0 of many unsus];)cctcd mqnria of mine ; * for such things 
) almost loo sacred for the light in one’s own lifetime, 
lest^ Kt.au/.as llowed into and out of my mind yesterday morn- 
r of their own accord, as, on looking out when I got up, I 
,ukI our vale and mountains, as I have occasionally observed 
cm before, a very miniature of tho plain of Grenada and the 
erra Nevada, though Amblcside is but a poor substitute for 
0 Saraccii city with its Alhambra. You will hardly have 
no to look at such things now, at the opening of Parliament, 
lou your head is full of war against the Pope.f .... 


Fehruary 15th (Brighton). — T had a three hours’ chat with 
)bertson. A very interesting talk, of coarse. He said : “ I 
(il myself more comfortable in the Church of England than I 
d. '1 feel I liavo a mission, and that, if I live a few years, it 
ill not be in vain. That mission is, to impress on minds of 
C(!rl;aia class of intellect, that there is a mass of substantial 
uth in the Clmrch of ICngland, which will remain when the 
dgar orthodox Chiu’ch iierishes, as probably it soon will. 

(! used expressions very like those of Donaldson, and I have 
i) iloubt he is with perfect sincerity, and without any coii- 


• 'rh(‘S(( mitpivia wm) the stanzas in p. 202 of ' 
in.” The sUiuzuh lire very bciiiitirul, eHpceiiilly i 
’ Dorn iiml her hither. 

t Quilliniin tolls mo Landor’s witticism about 
(IS not original. 


■ Poems by Edward Quilli- 
i tlie rcforcucos to the doatli 


‘ Quiirnm)iitio.9 (.see p. 240) 
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straint, a firm believer in the doctrines he professes. It is true 
that he understands almost every orthodox doctrine in a refined 
sense, and such as -would shock the mass of ordinary Christians. 

I told him of my notions on Papal aggression, and he so far agrees 
that he thinks the government does right in resisting the as¬ 
sumption of titles. 

February 18th. — (At Masquerier’s, Brighton.) We had 
calls soon after breakfast. The one to be mentioned was that 
of Faraday, one of the most remarkable men of the day, the 
very greatest of oui* discoverers in chemistry, a perfect lec¬ 
turer in the unaffected simplicity and intelligent clearness of 
his statement; so that the learned are instructed and the ig¬ 
norant charmed. His personal character is admirable. When 
ho was young, poor, and altogether unknown, Masquerier was 
kind to him; and now that he is a gi-eat man he does not for¬ 
got his old fi.'iend. We had a dinner-party, and an agreeable 
evening ; Dr. King, Dr. Williams, Miss Mackintosh, &c. The 
interesting man of the part}^ was Koss, the Presbyterian 
minister, with whom I had much talk on theology, more, in¬ 
deed, than would seem right; but I am told that we interested 
the company. Boss is learned in German theology, and a great 
admirer-, as well as friend, of Julius Hare. Therefore liberal 
beyond the ordinar-y measrrre allowed to the ministers of the 
Scotch Chrrrch.* 

March 2d. — Heard Robertson twice. In the morning ex¬ 
cellent, but his language too liable to be mistaken. For in¬ 
stance, he said : “ That men were not to believe on authority, 
iror because the speaker was confirmed by miracles, or an¬ 
nounced by prophecy, but because what Christ said was true ; 
that Christ did not claim to be listened to but for his word’s 
sake ; that what he said was not true because he said it, but 
he said it because it was true." The point to be established 
was, that it is the habit of obedience and the will which give 
the power to know, not the understanding; that is, in spirit¬ 
ual concerns. 

April 11th. —I received last night a copy of the “ Memoir 
of Wordsworth." I have as yet read no part but that which 
respects my journey with him.f 

March Jfth. — At the Athcnceum with Dr. Boott and Dr. 

* Mr. Ross is now a clergyman of the Chnrcli of England. 

t Mr. Robinson contributed to the Memoir a letter giving a brief account of 
his tour with Wordsworth in 1837, a fuller account of which has already 
been given in this work. 
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Idson. The terra soimd Divine being used, I said: I do 
know what is a sound divine,” quoting Pope, — 

“Dulness is sacred in a sound divine.” 

it I do,” said Donaldson; “ it is a divine who is vox et 
erea niliiW’ 

"'arch 14 th. — I made several agreeable calls, one on Chev- 
Bunsen, who was even kind, and talked with deep feeling 
tie sad events of the times. He is zealous in favor of Ger- 
religion and philosophy j and while he honors the practical 
)Sophy of the English, deplores that their religion is with- 
ideas. He thinks highly of Kenrick, — moi-e, I suspect, 

. of Donaldson ; though he thinks, with Donaldson, that 
coot of the evil, in vulgar orthodoxy, is in the false notions 
ispiration and bibliolatry. He quite frightened a poor 
igehcal archdeacon by telling him that the Book of Daniel 
1 not have been written earlier than the second century 
'e Jesus Christ. 


H. C. R. TO T. R. 

30 RussEnn Square, 6tk April, 1851. 

. . . I never felt myself stronger, and polite people say T 
r looked better, than now ; but it is continually occurring 
,e that one of these days the Times ‘‘obituary” may con- 
one of its minion paragraphs : “On the —th instant, 

' a few hours’ indisposition, of a congestion of the brain, 
7-, H. C. R., &o., (fee., (fee., (fee.” 

u won’t consider this as a melancholy paragi’aph, I am 
The only part of it that I should wish to have other- 
is the substitution of the figure 8 for 7. You have al- 
y secured the eight; neither of us wishes for the 9 in his 
lary. My attention is now naturally drawn to the condi- 
and particulaidy the mental condition, of my seniors ; and 
led to observe a distinction between that weakening of 
faculties which is universal and inevitable, — such as the 
of memory and slowness of compi'chcnsion, which are not 
'cularly distressing, because not very mischievous nor 
liliating, and which you and I arc conscious of, without 
O’ saddened by it, — and those aberrations and obliquities 
itellect which are by no means peculiar to old age, and 
L which indeed old age is generally free. They are a great 
jtion when they occur. May wc be spared the endurance 

3L. II. 18 
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of them, or (frequently the worse calamity) the witnessing 
them in those we love ! 

There is another incident frequent in old men, which I hope 
is not quite so bad, and that is the being prosy and long- 
winded in their talk and letters. I hear Sarah exclaim, 

“ He gives us the specimen and the observation at the same 
time.” And an impudent scamp at your elbow roars out, 

“ Ay ! that he does.” 

Ap7'zl 8th. — At three o’clock Prince Albert inspected the 
Flaxman Gallery. There were some half-dozen in attendance. 
The architect,* Wood, the Baron, Wyon, Cockerell. E. W. 
Field was there as honorary secretary. The Prince showed a 
familiar acquaintance with the works, and with Flaxman. He 
afterwards went into the library, chemical laboratory, &c. At 
first there were few, as he wished; but his presence gradually 
became known among the students. They all rose in the 
library; and when he left, they set up a shout. All went oif 
well. This is the most agreeable incident that has occurred to 
us. 

May 12th. — At the festival given to Kiss, Von Hofer, and- 
other foreign artists, the P. B. A. gave the Fhixinan Gallery as 
a toast, and my name with it, and asked me to make a littlo 
speech to the artists in Gorman. I had a very agreeable talk 
with the great sculptors I have named. Kiss, from Berlin, ,is 
a fine fellow, sturdy and vigoroi;s, like O’Connell, In my 
speech I addressed some rcma,rks in Gennadi, on the reproach 
against tho English as utilitai-ians. My praise of Flaxman 
was well received. 

[In 1851 Mr. Robinson made a tour with his friends Mas- 
quericr find Brown to Berlin, Dresden, Leipsic, Frankfort, &:c. 
At Berlin ho saw Jacob (h'imm, Ludwig Tiock, and Pro¬ 
fessor Ranke; but the passages which will bo given relate 
chiefly to his interviews with tho Savigny family, “ Bettiua,” 
and the Arndts,] 

June Sth. —(^Berlin,) Between twelve and one o’clock I 
was at Savigny’s, the gi’cat lawyer and Minister of Justice. I 
had written a short note to Frau von Savigny ; but sho being 
from homo, I gave it to tho servant, and in a few minutes ho 
returned. Most cordial was my reception from Savigny, — 
“ Sind Sie der alte Rolnnson ? Ich Melt Sie fiir sUirker." {Kxq 
you tho old Robinson 1 I tlnmght you were stronger.) And 

* Professor T. L. Donaldson. 
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'lien I left at ni^ht, liis concluding words were, “ Ihre Anhmft 
tine frohe llvhermschinirfi^ (Your arrival is a joyful sur- 
irise.) I’or more than half an hour, inquiries were exchanged 
ud family histories related. Frau von Savigny said at night 
was not altered in tho least, and such I could honestly as- 
urc hei* was tho case with her. As she has marks from the 
nall-])()X and is ])lain, she has been a gainer by old age, as is 
he case with all of us ugly people. After a talk of between 
no aiul two hours, I was invited to come in the evening, and 
n leaving at night was told that at nine they take tea, and I 
houhl be always expected at that hour. This is a most 
gr(!oable arrangement, in tlio evening came the celebrated 
iettina. 1. had an impression that she would not feel very 
•ieudly towartls me, but she gave me her hand cordially, 
for manners are odd, — those of a self-willed person, — as her 
ipinions are those of one who thinks for herself. She is plain, 
•--as plain as one so intellectual can bo. She lives in constant 
i])]iosirum to the Savignys in all matters of controversy. But 
h('y avoid ijontroversy. T observed that when Bettina ex- 
)r(!Hsed herself strongly, “die Guiidel,” that is Kunigunda, 
vas silent. And so wlie.n “ die Gundel” spoke first, no direct 
!oni.radiotiou came from Bettina, thongh opposite opinions 
V(!n! e.\'[)r(issod. l^'rau von Savigny is a Conserwativc, holds 
Ijord Balnu'.rston in abhorrence, and thinks that he is the 
ioure.o of all I,ho calamities of tho time.- Essentially her hus- 
)and entertains tho same opinion, but with a becoming mod- 
■ration. 'Idio Minister thinks tliat tho state of Prussia is not 
!o had as we imagine ; but his wife was nnable to defend the 
King against tho charge of abandoning the Schloswig-Holstein- 
>rs. B(ittina is an op[)ositi()uist, and thinks the King misled. 
A.U ri'present him to be a well-intending man. Frau von 
■savigny H])oalcs of Bettina’s works with admiration. In spite 
)r their (liHe.rcmais of i)i)inion, she has jn’idc in her sister*. 
Bettina sa^'s that tho family arc Italian, a,nd that “die Gun- 
lel ” is a.n apostate for not espousing the Italian cause. Italy 
vill yi'.t rls(i and become great. “ Die Gundel” says Bettina 
‘s mish'd by her humanity, — she thinks tho oppressed alwa^'s 
ill (ho rigid;. On my admitting that JOnglaud treated Ireland 
ill, Bettina said, “ No nation can reproach England on that 
ground ; all have their Ireland.” I roeollcct an cloqneut de¬ 
fence of tho Tyrolese by Bettina. 

Bott.ina’s diiughters arc charming girls. Tho eldest, who 
refused to marry one of (die Briuccs of Prussia, a nephew of 
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flu' Kiijj', in !t mi>st iufi'n'Mfitut: jiivl. Anti «'U<' nf tluMu h;iH 
lillftl Ihc SuvivtuvN’hoiisf w i(h orii'Juul |i;iiut iu;', 'riu'v ia;ir 
have merit, Imf. the enlurituic net ne.ree.-ihle. 1 n.uv tluee i.f 
the.st* ihiuj^hter.s, aU interestile^ I timi them aihmreisef Ma^ 
eatiluY null 1 hekens. 'Fhey jirnhahlyshare mure uf their muther’n 
than theiraiiui'.s upiuiuu.s. I saw Saviitny'.s ehlest s.m. He ia a 
hautlseiue ymimv man. as Saviiruy is u hue man aiii«ruaehiu-'; i>lil 
ujxi'. Frau veil Saviyiiv, espeeially in the e\|•uin:^ aji|uMretl 
very levreealile, ami revives my yuiitht’ul impri-.aun uf her. 
Ili’r tO'eil liumuf and \ ivaeity are at tr.iii Ive. And Sa\i"',n> is 
the Hame ilinuilied {leiviuii he was in \uuth. I .shuuld ht^ife 
tliat he reHie.ned ulUee ns Minister ut* .1 ust iee at the UeMilutiun. 
and wmtld un Ja* aei’uuut reamue it. lie must, thei'eture, he 
diseuiitenteil with tlu' state uf tiuie’s, thuirdl rejuieim^ in the 
reai'timt, whieh itiili'eil. he .saiil, is the ; .ilvatiiiii uf (I'ermain. 
He jiraised the eumluet uf the sulthefe 'l‘he il.i\ after he 
re.sieueil his phu’i* he hey.m a;siin tu write, ami in that Im 
hi 'I'Vnii. 

,/iuif / .’M, Uet ween ei’dit and nine u’eluek at t lie Savi:.>.nus’. 
'Fhet'e t'aine Jaeuh (Jrimtu and utlier.s ; Hiuuu;;st tliem the Vuu 
ArnituH, 

Jitiif l.Uh. I railed at I'rufess-.ir Uaidu*’!!. and fir h saw Mri. 
Ihttdie, the .nisi «t uf (Ir;i\es, whu lire * near Amide idi’, ami al u 
uf uur ea Ih'iife-isur Ilf haw at the rni\er.iti, (’idle a-, whunuif' 
rieil a damditer uf \\ dliam 'I’liuKe, .’shmh afterw.inl . lu r him 
hand e.uui* in, hut I saw him f'l'.i few nnmite . uid;»,ai he had 
|u ui\e a leetitre, ! r.t.ivid a Imi " tUiie willi Mi . jhiiike. Mu' 
is a Very NUjieru tr w uinau. ."she prai > •! with u anuf h Mrs. Wurds 
Wurth, tlunkim^ her uhue'.i ju'ealer th.ui her hn di.uid '^he m 
}juw a liner uf Wuid >werlh’ * jmetia, luan" a i-unv » rf ff.«m l.urd 
IU ruti. .'she i’j m relieiuus matti-r . \ eia hher.il, |>r.u an w.ii inly 
Martineau’-. fuTniunt ; and .s>‘ little uf a hi uif that die alluwed 
Ki'un vuii .'s.iviitny tu he ‘'udmuther j>. lur eUdd, And what; 
hIji' unid un tin * mutter was ei.ntirmed In Herr mm S.u i -u) , v i/., 
tlntf in hujilism the Kunian t'ailudies and I'lute-.t.mt . hr. i.uje 
gudfiithers and pudiuuiheis nuh ;. iumnateh. In |eje i-f tlui 
htrenuth uf their a, m.uu-e that tin. i. fh*- jiutu>- ut' the 
I'uman t'ufhultes l \eia wh» n-. 1 hrluue flui Wi.idd tu-f he jn-r 
luitted hy either pm tv m hied.md, 

Madame Hanke praised S im mr .isu.unih .m Iu- prained her ; 
hn! 'die .see i tlu'tu .*.e!d*<m. uw ine f*- her il! iir.tith, >‘he hum a 
reelu.sn life, and Ihrrefut'i' my umt was t|inte an mjiymeiit fu 
her. 
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June JfVh. —Called <ni Ludwig 'Picck. llis memory put 
mine 1o sliamc, (.hough ho ia more (.han ciglit'.y, and only just 
recovering from an alarming illness, lie was on his sofa. Ho 
goes (.0 bed very early, and would have receiv'cd mo in bed, which 
.1 should have allowed him l,o do in the evening, had 1 not pro¬ 
cured ( he ])ostponement of our journey. 

I went again to Saviguy’s, walking first ini.o the forest or 
],deasurc-grouiuls (beyond the Lr.uulenbvirger Thor), i>f which 
L had never heard, hut shall, I e.xpeel., see more of. They seem 
to he Ihe Keusiugl.on Cardens of llorlin. At Savigny’s the same 
party, - - ■ thal. is, the Von Arnims. 1 am charuusd wdth tho 
young ladies, hut tho mother is as odd as ever. .Frau von tSa- 
vigny is l.oo ill (,o go away to-day, as was intendcul, hut I have 
formally taken leave. 

JIIIlf l/illi. — I had a very interesting lounge and gossii) with 
(.ho seiiond of the young ladies (Von Arnims), to whom 1 have 
promised (.o send a hook under cover to Lord ’WcHl.morclaud. 

Her mother came down wii.h lier hands c.ovcred with clay. 
She is, wi(.h i.ho assist.aiuio of Schbuh'auHiir, working on tlio 
modi-1 for Coe(.lu'.’s numuinent, to be. sent u|i a.t b’rankfort. .C 
saw a larg<i piiinting of hers in tlie house. Cf tlu; merits of 
these wiirks 1 do no(. preiimd (.o ha.v«.'an opinion ; but she is un- 
<[iu‘.s(.ionably a woman of a. gniat variety of talents, 

Jitiif Kith, - (A(, Cresden.) M'ook a short walk after diuiun', 
and found t.hal. I remembered much of (.he city, though a great 
part of it wanus new, and not ipiil.e so gay ns I had fancied it. 
Iiroiie respect we were, viny Ineky. Seldegid’s iShak(!speare’w 
“Twelft.h Night.,” called flA.s' Ihr ifoUt, W'as played, and greatly 
to our sat.isfuet.ion. 'I'lu' only mortUieat.iou wars, that I had such 
a liiinl. reeolleet.ion of Sbak(!H[)eare. lint Lrowu, who nuuilleeted 
more, eould follow the t.rauslation t.hroughout. It seiinual to us 
admirably given. Sir Toby Bele.li, pSir Andrew Agmiehoek, and 
Malvolio, all seemed to us <|iiite in conformity with tbo Fnglish 
e.onci']ition of the (“.Imrae.ters. .A Miidanus liaier Hiirek played 
both Viitla and Sebastian; and, when jH-.rsouating Uu'. latter, 
slio gave a manliness t.o her voiee and h1.o[) whi<di would havu 
almost deeeiv('d us as to lu'r idt'utity. d'here was, of mHUJSsit.y, 
a e.haug^^ in (.he t(!xt at last. Anot.her person, who managed to 
conceal Iiis face, came in as Sebastian. 

Jnil/nth. (Bonn.) A fortuiml.e day. Walkiid to Arndt’s 
hou.si! ; t.lu'ro 1 was mtb. by his sou with a smiling eouutenanco. 
’fhe fut.Iier wa.s detained from homo on husiness. Arndt, Jnn., 
returned with ni(,i to the Star Hotel, and we mot tho old geut.lo- 
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man near the gate. He engaged me to come and take coffee 
at four. Accordingly at that time I returned to the Professor’s, 
and had a most delightful talk with them till seven. Our con¬ 
versation was diversified by the presence of two Schleswig 
clergymen, who have been banished because they refused to 
preach in ’Danish, and teach the Danish language, which the 
people will not learn, and they cannot teach. This is a bar¬ 
barism worthy the ally of Russia, and which the Times has not 
censured as it ought. Our three hours’ talk Avas in an arbor 
fronting the Rhine, and affording a view of the Siebengebirge, 
especially the Drachenfels. We had a second confab of two 
hours in the house. There were present two other sous of the 
Professoi-, his wife, an agreeable, unpretending old lady, and 
her only daughter, — a very pleasing girl. 

I know not Avhen I have had such a treat as in listening to 
Arndt, who, being eighty-two years of age, has a youthful vigor 
and animal spirits Avhich arc quite marvellous. The character 
of his mind is as youthful as his voice and physical qualities. 
He really inspires me with hope which I had lost for the 
human race. He acknowledges the sad condition of Germany 
at the present moment, owing to the follies and misconduct of 
the people, Avho abused the power of which they lost possession 
very soon. And he is not blind to the attempts inaclo by a 
party to crush the struggling liberties of the people ; but he 
holds it impossible that this should be carried out, and is a 
most firm and zealous assertcr that the civilized world is in a 
state of progi’ess. He says that he can recollect betAveen sixty 
and seventy years, and knoAvs that in that interval, in Germany, 
men cat and drink, and in all respects live, better than they 
did. They arc better dressed, are cleaner, and loss con-upt 
and Aucious in their lives. The higher classes cannot oppress 
the loAVcr as they used to do, and humanity has advanced. 
This I rejoice to believe, and I try to think that it is all strictly 
correct, and not to any great degree the delusion arising out 
of Arndt’s peculiar temperament. 

Amdt also dAvelt upon his favorite topic, the original diver¬ 
sity of races, to Avhich ho attaches so groat an importaAicc, and 
Avhich goes far tOAvards reconciling him to certain enormities 
in the history of civilization as inevitable and therefore par¬ 
donable. 

He assorted at the same time his firm belief in God, im- 
mortalit}’-, and tlm essential truth of Christianity. He docs 
not shrink from the language of orthodoxy, but it is clear that 
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ic caros nothing for orthodoxy. Yet he fools the necessity of 
and ludds the (h'Du'imlo. in cmil.onipt. lie cuu- 
irmed what 1 had heard hofore, that no one is <|uostiouod as 
■4) his creed, and all ndio contribute to the niainteiiauec of the 
liurch liavc ti voice in the election of the minister. It is not 
U!Cess!iry to take the iSacrament in order to he allowed to vote ; 
lud none but an open ami scoruful enemy would he (jxcludod. 
[ lerc on the llhino, where tlio Protestants are a small minority, 
•.here is a legally estahlishcd Presbyterian form of government, 
[n the other provinces of Prussia, there are superintendents, 
mother name for hisho]).s, who, as the leaders of a clerical 
)ody, fire acknowledged, — hut not as a distinet class, 'rhesc 
ire merely each inin' Arndt speaks as con- 

•.emptuously as Arnold himself did of the KU])poKed Apostolic 
mccession. 1 may hereafter, perhaps, recollect more of his 
louversution. 1 will merely nowre])eat a vu>l whieli he (pioted 
Vom Luther: “ lie who is not liaudsoiue at twenty, strong at 
■liirty, h-araed at forty, and rich at liCty, Avill not he Ivamlsome, 
d.rong, learned, or rich in this world.” 

Otlu.'r notes of Arndt’s conve.rsation may he given lioro. 
’ailing oil him in the autumn of lS-17, 1 found him reading 
[jumlor’s works, dnlins Hare had sent him a co])y, as well as 
,,wo volumes of his own sermons, lately ]mhlished. Arndt 
van full of admiration of Landor’s just pereepllon of the Italian 
ife and character, and was as enthnsiastic as ever in his talk. I 
mjoyed highly the hours siient with him. A bust of Schleier- 
uaclier led to the informat.ion that Arndt’s wife i.s Schleier- 
naclier’s sistm*. We sjioke of tho state of religion. Arndt 
.aid : “No good, e.\'cei)t indirectly, Avill come of tho new (-‘ernmu 
Catholic (Ihurch ; hut a freer Ki>irib is now stirring among tho 
Icruian Protestant clergy. 'Tlicy take the Bible as their Nunn, 
ml, every man puts his own sense on it. So do 1. 1 am a 

Ihristiau. 1 heliovo in a sort of Revelation, — emomir/'coa 
'>j]'t‘iihitntnii. I do not helicve that the IMaker of heaven and 
'arth was crucified, imr that tho Holy Spirit is a, ]»ovHon. 1 
vorship (llirist as a holy jiersoii. lie is the ])ur('Ht and highest 
orm of humanity c'ver known ; but I do not pret.eiid to know 
vnything i)f the mystery of his nature. 'Phat is no eonoerii of 
nine. But I take the Scripture as the guide of lile ; and if 1' 
smld only act up to one lialf of wliat it teaches, it would bo 
well. 1 am for the Bible, and against tho prii'sis.”. . . . On 
i)olitics he spoke hopefully. He thinks the world iuqiroviiig. 
’‘Wc have no Vulko'-recht in (Icrmany, but we have ixTrinzm- 
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imvai-recht This Danish succession question concerns the 
princes, and they take it up; and it happens that the people 
and the princes are on the same side. The people won’t let 
Germany he separated ; that is all they care for, — not who is 
Duke of Holstein and Schleswig.” 

In 185 6, when I was again in Bonn, old Arndt Avas living at 34 
in the Cohlenzer Strasse, a handsome suburb. I was recognized 
by Mrs. Arndt. The old patriot was attending a funeral. It 
suited all parties that I should be left to my aftei’-dinner nap, 
from which he awoke me. He was the same as ever, and the 
more i-emarkable because of his ago (eighty-seven).* His flow 
of talk, or declamation, was in quantity equalled only by Cole¬ 
ridge ; the tone different, — Arndt having a sharp, loud, laugh¬ 
ing voice j his topics ahvays recurring, — the difference of race 
and the science of ethnology. A lover of liberty and justice, 
yet conscious of the necessity of submitting to power. He 
hopes for the futurc, but expects nothing from government. 
After a long and most interesting talk on these subjects, he 
proposed my accompanying them on a tea-visit, — in fact a 
supper like those of my youth. The hostess was a widow lady 
of the name of Hirt, — an excellent set of pcojflc of the mid¬ 
dling class.' Arndt talked incessantly, and was listened to with 
apparent admiration. 

July lOtli. — Called at Moxon’s, AAdiere I heard of the death 
of Quillinan, which Mrs. 'Wordsworth’s note had made me 
apprehend.t This is a severe blow to dear Mrs. Wordsworth, 
after her other losses. 

^ Ernest Mniirice Arndt died Jamiai'y 30, IfOO. 

t A sliort obitunry of Jlr. Quilliiiiin, from the pen of H. C. R., appeared in 
tlie Christian Reformer fur August (1851, p. 612), some extracts from wliich 
Avill interest the reader: — 

“ July 8th, at Loughrigg Holme, Amblesidc, aged 60, Edwakt) Quillinan, 
Epq. Sir. Quillinan was of Irish birth, and educated in the Roman Catholic 
Cliurch. His father was a Avinc-mcrchant, resident in Portugal, where his 
younger brother still carries on the business. Ho entered the ariu}'' early, but 
Avitlulrew on his first marriage with the daughter of the late Sir Egertoii 
Bridges. On the maiTiagc of Mr. Quillinan with Miss Bridges, he entered info 
an engagement (at one time generally, and still occasionally ijractisccl) that 
the daughters should be educated in tl’ie faith of the mother, and ihc sons in 
that of the father. And that engagement ho most honorably fulfilled. After 
the death of his wife, Mr. Q. most scrupulously discharged his promise to Sir 
E. B., and never suffered a priest of his own church to enter his doors. When 
hi.s daughters were of a suitable ago, he insisted on their punelual discharge 
of the iisual duties of social worship; and when ho could not find elsewhere a 
fit companion, -would himself accompany them to the parish church. To a 
frieiid who, half in jest aiid half in oanicst, Weated this as an act of unwai-- 
rantablc, because inconsistent, liberality, he replied in a letter: ‘If I had 
thought the salvation of my daughters endangered by such an education, no 
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II. C. E. TO X’ayxtkr. 

IkutY .St. Kiimiinds, August 5,1851. 

It will pivo me ploasiiro to Lour from you, Avluitovor you 
VO to Hay, nud very great pleasure if you eau give me, or I 
i infer, a good aeeouut of your health, both of hody and 
nd. For iuHtanee, 1 shall infer that, yon are in a more sound 
il sane state if I hear that yo\i have He<'n and ('iijoyed tlio 
ystal Pal.'iee, — oiio of the fmv consolatoi’y and mh'oming 
'eta(deK in this of,herwiso gloomy age. I am not sure 1 Hhould 
([iiito ])leased had you attended tlio festival of the auniver- 
•y of the abolition of slavery in onr eoloiiie.s. I should ho 
nni'd, as at a jxu’hou i)i too liigli health, in danger from 
'thora. Hut do tidl me how you are and ]uiv(! been. I will 
■. you an i'xam[>lo. I was six wei'ks on my tri]) to Horlin and 
'('sdim ; ai\d 1 should have e.ome baric in d(!spair if 1 had not 
ini.enml i^ouvirl.ion whirli I am not able by reasoning to 
silly, I hat in si)ilii of Iho triumi)h of the regal and military 
dertiDtiists of Aiistria and Prussia, and of the ('r.ehisiastical 
)terlluiiisls of Rome and K.xeI.er, Ihere is sonu'lhiug iinper- 
abh' in r.ivil and religious liberty, and in huinauity. Rut 
•laiuly tbrre is a, dark (loud whidi is r.overing the whole 
lilieal horizon in .Saxony. Men arti imiirisoued for nol. send- 
j; tludr rluldren to l»<' baptized, and ue.wsjfapers suppressed 
• making exiraels from IJIadstone’s letter to bord Aberdiu.m. 
ul (he worst of all (his is, that of late the i) 0 ])ular party, 

uplcH mh'iaiUinj' in fidnn imtidiiM of luiinir wonll Imvn wciglu'd willi mo. 
t iiiiv iirii'.'.t, tn iasliiiiiito to mo tlmt, oiflii'r iil“ llm cxoollont; 

nil'll willi wlinhi it IiuH lu'on iiiy liuiii)im"is to lio uiiiti'd wiih in a Htato nf 
'ililiiiii liociiii'.o ^.lto lull] not licdn iin m’ktinwlcdpid nicmlM'.i'of onr Cluifcli, 
lioiild I'l'idy, in tlm iiidiKniinl liuigniif.o uf LiiorloH, •— 

‘“I toll llu'o, cliiirlidi iifiosl', 

A iiiini'itoriDa luigi’l sliiill my histor lio 
Will'll tlnm liosi liowlinr;.' 

' Ifiid Iu'h 1111111011 and niioxiii'i'ti'd doiitli not inti'i'iioiod, lio would, iii'idialily, 
00 nndi'Vtakon tlio i'ililoi''<lii|i nt' Mr. AVord:ovi>rlii’;. ‘ (knivcutinii of (liiilvii.’ 
1 nllior lii'ioio wi'ilinri, I'or U'liio.li lio woiilil linvo lionii omiuoiilly (imililii'.d: 
(iiimosii'd I’liiiiidoruldo orilii'iil liilont, uiid ('xoi'llod in tlio I'ldr'rnm, iiiid in 
' tiuniliur juirlor .Miylo. of fiigilivo iiociry. lio did nol, (.oi'niilo to i'iini|ioHo a 
Ivio i»iiom oil tlio Into I’lipiil ia'ro'!’'’ion, in wliloli noillior tlio (Innlimil nor 
I oiHioui'iitH worn hptirod: for ho wiih oiio of a hotly, iimro. mimoroii't thiui is 
loron dy nipiio'.i'il, who thonjflit tho I'aiml inovoinont iiiniolitio. in its ooii- 
itii'iioos, iH wi'll i\H olVonsivo ill its imuinor. Tho froodom ol' Ids oinnlmiH 
iiig slnit'Klod hy no roHtraiuls hoyoml tliOHO imiiosod liy Ids kindly (li'i|K)Hi- 
11, Ids slirowd oiiiniumi soiiso luiil good tiisto rondorod liiiii a niiivorsal favor- 
. Ho was a man of loisuro, of livi'ly Mioial Iinldls ami nolivity of .spirit! ho 
IS a modimn of ootaiiiuidmition liotw'cmi tlioho who wore othorwho Btriuigors 
oaob otliw.-~H. Cl. K." 

18 * A A 
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whenever they have had power, have acted so foolishly as to 
make one dread even the destruction of the tyi’anny they 
resist. 

I feel no ennui, for I find full employment in my Reminis¬ 
cences, which make me live over again my very inactive and 
inert life j but still it is my life, — and home is home, be it 
ever so homely. I see scarcely any one here. 

H. C. K TO Paynter, 

Athen/Ecjm, 14th Septcrabei*, 1861. 

. . . Whenever you go to your club, inquire for the letter 
from the Duke of Argyll to the Bishop of Oxford, entitled 
“ The Double Protest.” It is a gem! He is an extraordinary 
man, this Duke of Argyll, being a duke, a Scotchman, and a 
Presbyterian, and yet a very able man, and still young, — an 
anomaly. 

September 18th, a. m. — I am setting off for Mrs. Words¬ 
worth. 

This fine weather is marvellous. If this does not cure you 
of the spleen, — that’s your gTandniother’s name for the dis¬ 
ease, — I dare say it is hei’editary, and therefore no fault of 
youi’s. Talking the other day with Sam Sharpe on the com¬ 
plaints of the land-owners now, he made mo'a wise answer: 
“ lYe all have it in our turn. A few years ago an Act of 
Parliament took away one half of our income by legalizing 
joint-stoch banks. There was no use malciug a fuss ab^out it. 
We submitted then ; the squires must submit now. In the 
end everybody is the bettor. Individuals must suffer when 
the public gain.” Sharpe is by no means an optimist, and on 
the Papal question is a great deal worse than you. 

H. C. R TO T. R. 

30 Russelu Square, 16tli Novombor, 1861. 

As long as you continue to tell me that my letters give you 
pleasure, and I continue to have the use of my fingers, and my 
memory suffices, I shall go on writing, though a third mind, 
looking over what has been done, might wonder at the patience 
of both writer and reader. I do not mean to say that this re¬ 
mark is altogether applicable to my present letters; but this 
is the course of things. Of us seniors, I am the one who re¬ 
tains the most of youthful strength; but still the effects of 
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• liiiltitM uro !i8 inauin-Ht. “My Iohh of nu-mory becomes 
MlisCrcHsins ; aiul coupUitl v illi IbiK in the additional 
in.sic'ud of not bciii^i,^ aware of it, I ima^-inc it to bo 
a it i.s. Lately 1 lliou<«-ht 1 liad lost several stamped 
viiich were to eulille me to eonsiderable sums of 
111 Uariii.-jr’s. One of lli(> clerks there is a lover of 
iamb’s works, and 1 have si'ciired his atlentions by 
11 aulof^’raphs. So I revealed my infirmity to liim, 
■d his assist mice, lie fomul that the reeeijds had 
1 delivered to me. At tbis moment I am in trouhlo, 
lein^' able to find Ix'tweeii twenty and forty volmiies 
ikespi'are Society imhlieat.ions. d'liey arc Nomni’/iar, 
/ I have no fear of their beint^'lost; but what wo 
d wlum we. want, it is praetieally lost, tbonj^di wo may 
are that it will he Ibnnd a{j;!iin. d’liis is wliat Jeremy 
in writing of evidence iu law, calls J'ori/troviiiiipn'xs, 
uld inuke prevision for it. in his juridical instlt.utioUH. 
lothhip" is forthenminp', and 1 am perjietually in dau- 
o'ttinp: Ihe most, iinjiortant, and necessary things. 

cr iliH/i, Sinidai/. (Ih’igddon.) Ihaird Robertson 
extraordinnrv sermon, reconciling ])bilosopby wit.h 
rciuurkable way, 1 St. Peter i. llis subjee.t, was the 
ice hel.weeu flu* revelation lluil. had already iqipeared 
which is to appear. In the course of the sermon, lu) 
muuher of vnlnalih* jihilosophieal t.riit.hs, which I 
•I'oiieile with (Imreli doi’lrines, (.hough I liavo no 
dues so with {leifeet. good fait.h. lie sjioko of a di- 
-m of education, iu the same way as (jcssing sjieaks 
•IvH on "the I'klucat ion of t.he llumau Race.” And 
ion of inspiration and prophecy ia ]ireeis(dy such as 
,(‘d ill the /'ras/ird/iY in an nrt.icie hy J. ,T. 

i know not. when I liavc heard a discourse so full of 
matter; and tliis was tlie impression of ol.liers aji- 
Vet he was full of Script,lire allusions. 1 have heen 
•iih him tutlay. lie is gri'iitly improvi'd in lu*nli,li, 
•ition showed, and does not appear to he mat.t'rially 
his notions. He acknowledges that he is surjirised 
.0 long permitted to preaeli; ho is aware how mneh 
le the ohjeet, td' disfruHt- 

<j- 7tli. .Vfter hreukfust im agn'cahle call from Dr. 
irt. of pliilosopliieal enthusiast, lie is a fre.e-thiukor 
(t Ktmsu of the woi-il, but a ceufurmist. llo is a con- 
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stant attendant and a great admirer of Robertston, and calls 
himself a Chrmchman; yet to-day he spoke of the English 
clergy as men who had five millions per annum given them to 
misrepresent Christianity. 

December 9th. — I heard Robertson both morning and after¬ 
noon, and had a conversation ^vith him in the evening. My 
astonishment at this man increases every time I see hhn. This 
morning’s discourse "was a continuation of the last. He con¬ 
tinued his illustration of the doctrine that Judaism indirectly 
taught what Christianity afterwards directly taught; that the 
teaching that one day in seven was to be holy, Avas not to inti¬ 
mate that the other days were to be unholy, but to lead to the 
recognition that all time was to be the Lord’s. As he inter¬ 
prets even the words “ without blood there is no remission of 
sins,” they become inoffensive, for it means no more than this, 
— Christ died to exhibit the perfectest Christian truth, that 
the essence of Christianity is self-sacrifice. It is the Divine 
principle; God and man are united wherever this principle 
reigns. I have told him that on Trinity Sunday, if possible, 
I will go to Brighton, to hear him expound, in his Avay, the 
Trinity, He considered the Christian and Atheistic ideas of 
progress to differ in this, — Christianity teaches that man 
could not be prog'essive of himself, i. e. without Divine aid 
whereas the Atheistic doctrine is, that man could do it of him¬ 
self, and requires no aid. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

1852. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

30 Russelt. Square, LoNnoN, 10th Janitarv, 1852. 

W HEN you write that, next to the pleasure I have in 
paying visits, is that you have in reading about them, 
you remove all temptation to abstain from writing an account. 
This feeling of yours proves that in Avbatovcr Avay the old age, 
to Avhich you have arrived, beyond that of any of our known 
ancestors, may affect you, as it mitst, in one Avay or other, all 
of us, it docs not affect your moral feelings, Avhich are, after. 
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vll, I he best part of luiui. It shows that you are free from 
nivv. It uever occurs to you, as it mi;e:ht, ai\(l the like docs 
.() others, • ■ •There is my brother, youn|j::or by only live 
rears ami four mouths, able to t>'o into company continually, 
ivithont. any u])]>areut ivijury, while I lead a life of comparative 
solitmle.” "when this does occur to im;, there occurs to me at 
the same time, in the spirit of Mrs. Barbauld's faimnis essay, 
whii'h Ihmvy eaimot too soon have impressed on him, that I 
uul you cluise diverso courses, each Iniviu'-' its advautages and 
;lisadvautae,es. You have thronp,’h life had the (a)Uiforts of do- 
ueslie. life,- -union for nearly thirty years with a very Bupe- 
rior woman, by whom you were tenderly beloved. And you 
lave had a soli who, Ihouj^di it; pleased Providence to deprive 
you and his family of him, while.'still youu^^ yet lived long 
(‘uouj'h to he (ho object of f-vu(‘rnl esteem, dyiu;-: without an 
enemy. And ho too was uuil.ed l.o an alfectionato and beloved 
wife. 

To think of all tliis is no slit^ht ])lensure, dear Thomas; and 
1 have nothing to set, olV af^uiust it but t.heso inferior ]ileasures, 
of which i IVnm time to time ”;iv(' you an account. And I am 
not. wit.houi. an ucc'asioual iipprclumsioo, l.hai, whenever iniirm- 
1(\ assails UK', I niav ho wilhoiii. anyothor aid than (he volun- 
(arv ussistauee of trii'iuls on whom I havo no claim. 

So oil tho balance, of aeeounts we are more, nearly on a par 
than mifxht. h(' tlioufi,‘ht.; besides, what, may not live yoar.s and 
four mouths bring forth 1 .... 

11, (!. U. TO T. 11. 

Atukn.kum, F.ondon, 2'ltli Jfimmvy, lfir)2. 

You will nneive this on your birthday, I trust and hope in 
good spirits. And if you aVe fully conseums of being insonsi- 
hle to manv of the lower enjoyments of life, I hope you will 
at the .same time not, he forgetful of this, that you, on enter- 
im? your eight.v third year, have at.l.aiiied an ag(,' wliieli few jive 
(trivarh. ami with still fewi-r of the dediie.tious from full vital- 
itv than are gem>rnllv hi'cii among the few oetogenariaim. 

’ I .sU.aild have added (o tlu- above an e.vpression ()f_my good 
ai.she.s in the eHtahlished form, nKtini rrlnrua uf thit^ day,—- 
if 1 hud mti. thought that, yon would prohuhly iirote.st against so 
mulcsiralilc a wish. 'I'his reminds me of my leave-taking of 
Mm Jiarliaiild on my going to Franco, anno 182™, &c. She was 
Buffering from a Hovoru cold with a cough. " I hope I shall 
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find you better on my return.” — “ Why so ? ” — “ That seems 
a foolish question ; health is better than siclcness.” — Not 
always; I do not wish to be bettei*. But don’t mistake me. 
I am" not at all impatient, but quite ready.” 

She was, I believe, a couple of yeai's older than you are 
now, when she died, — a few weeks after my leave-taking. 

It was her brother who wrote the couplet she might have 
written, and which I make no apology for repeating as a pious 
wish : — 

“ From the banquet of Life rise a satisfied guest, 

Thank the Lord of the Feast, and in hope go to rest.’’ 


30 Russell Square, Loxdon, 14th Fcbiuary, 1852. 

.... My last week has not been so gay as the visiting- 
week was j but it has had its full variety of incidents of an 
amusing and relatable quality. 

On Saturday we had a Council meeting of the University 
College. Our prospects are not bright, nor arc they very' 
gloomy ; we have taken our place — humble indeed, but it is 
still a place — among the institutions of the country, and 
more in harmony with the principles you and I were trained 
in when young, and have not abandoned in ago, than any 
other. And I am pleased that, in this respect, we have 
showed more constancy than most of our contemporaries. In 
the evening, after taking dinner and tea at home, I stepped 
in to Sergeant Byles’s, and had a pleasant chat with them. 

I dined in Regent’s Park with Mr. Bishop, one of our Uni¬ 
versity College Council, the patriotic patron of astronomy, in. 
whose private observatory on his own grounds several jtitoiicLs 
have been discovered. Wliat an age of discovery tliis is ! 
As many planets as were known in tlic firmament before. 
The primitive bodies in nature infinitely multiplied. Antiqui¬ 
ty acknowledged but four elements ! And both the natural 
histoiy of the earth and the civil history of mankind acquir¬ 
ing new featiu'cs of marvellous interest jjorpetually! 

I cannot help wishing I had been born a little later in the 
world’s everlasting progress. 

Tuesday I had at breakfast Dr. Boott, Edwin Field, Payn- 
ter, RoUeston (Miss Weston’s cousin), and Nineveh Layard, 
whom the others came to meet. You perhaps, and certainly 
Sarah, will recoUect your son’s having spoken of this high- 
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fi[)iritGcl liul, whom ho onco dined with, and naod to meet in 
my chambora. His uncle accused mo ol' misleading him. I 
heliovo I did set his mind in motion, and excited in him tastes 
and a cmriosity which now will not be mattei’ of reproach, 
seciing that the issue has alread}'’been so remarkable. I [is 
adventures in Asia terminated in his discovery of the “Niu- 
oveh Antiquities,” which have given him a })lacu in the future 
liistoiy of art. Jhit, more than tluit, he has had the means 
of develoi)ing such ])ersonal qualities, that ho has been })ut 
into a ])laco which vutj/ lead to his one day occupying a [)rime 
position in our i)olitical institutions. He has been ap])ointed 
11nder-Hecretary of State I’or h'oreign Alfairs : he will now 
show what is in him. This is a start that, of course, delights 
his hopeful, and alarms his timid, friends. On Tuesday I 
e.ougratulated him on his then appointment to the ullico of 
Attache to the Minister at Paris, which was hrst oifered him. 

Oil Wediu'sday I dined with P. Ooldsmid, the Baron’s oldest 
son. And in the oviming was at the Oraphic Society, which 
gives to, and n'ceives aidt from, our University College, 
in combination with the I'daxman Callery. 

Frhnoiri/ Ao/'/n —F ai.tended the geiun-al meeting of the 
j)ro])ri('t.ors of University (!olleg(i. Unusually iiiti'resl.ing. A. 
motion was made vi'ry ably by (,)nain, an M. I), of the Uondou 
(Inivin'sily, in favor of graduates iK'.ing admitted to a share in 
tlio government of the University, and nssented to universally, 
witli tlie exeoj)tiou of Samuel Sharpe and .Ta,ines Yates. Sir 
James Crabam hlled the chair both here and a,t the previous 
nuHiting of the coune.il, and very ably, Richard Taylor brought 
the herd Mayor llnnti'r, n,nd into his hands was ])nt the reso¬ 
lution (.hanking the Miss Deiuuiins for the gift of the Flax- 
man Calliey. Ite did it decently, considering ho knew noihing 
ahout t.ho subject, and the motion was very well seiiondeil hy 
Josiqih llnme. It was carried hy acclamation. On this I 
roso to return thanks for Miss Diannan, which I did so-so. I 
praised Miss Denman warmly for luu’ attaehnumt to Flaxman’s 
name; and, referring to the mover, mentioned the group of 
Athanias at the Ma,npus of Bristol’s, lu'ar Bury, and I eulo- 
giziid Mr. Hume for not being a vulgar utilitarian. After this, 
Tngnrt rose and said that, if it were not iiuhHiorous, ho would 
move thanks to me for having assisted Miss 'Denman in her 
work. Thero was a cry of “ Mo\’o!” on this, and lio mado 
tho motion. It was sccoudod very kindly hy Samuel Sharpe. 
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I was gratified by the circumstance, and returned thanks in a 
few words. 

March 1st. — I dined with Miss Coutts ; a most agreeable 
day. Sir Charles Napier, a burly man, with the figure of an 
alderman, but a strong face (I shoxild not have guessed him 
to be the fighter he is); Gleig, Chaplain-General to the Forces, 
a much finer countenance, with his Peninsular ribbon with 
three stripes; Babbage, the militant man of science , Bar- 
low, cfec. 

March 11th. — I dined with Miss Coutts; a large and very 
interesting party j twenty-two at table, and in the evening 
there came a great number. At the dinner-party were Sir 
James Graham* (I told him of Lamb’s legacy to our hospi¬ 
tal) ; Bunsen, who said he had three doses of comfort for me, 
but I could not catch his ear afterwards; Lord and Lady Ed¬ 
ward Howard, — an interesting young man, were it only on 
account of his having induced his wife to marry him, and so 
saved her from the convent. Sidney Herbert was there, and 
Dr. Brewster, and the Earl of Devon, cum midtis aliis. 


May 7, 1850. 

.... On this day died Mrs. H. N. Coleridge, aged forty- 
nine. An excellent woman, Avhom I highly esteemed. She was 
the poet’s only daughter, and the larger portion of his spirit 
descended on her. She retained her composure of mind to the 
last. Sho bon-owed of me, in her last illness, a large-print 
edition of Shakespeare. Sho had no scruples of conscience on 
that point. Her head and heart were both better than her 
creed. 

On Wednesday I went to a soiree at Professor De Morgan’s, 
at Camden Town. Mrs. De Morgan was a daughter of Frond’s. 
His son was there, and he hoard me relate with great pleasure 
what Sergeant Rough told mo,—that he, together with Copley, 
afterwards Lord-Chancellor Lyndhurst, and a future bishop 
(name foi’gottcn), was cliasod-by the Proctors at night, in the 
streets, for chalking on the wall, “ Frond forever ! ! ! ” The 
future bishop alone was caught. Even High Church Tories are 
not ashamed of the liberal freaks of their youth. 

Arigust J^ih .—I walked this morning to - and found 

• * Sir James Graham was an aotivo member of the Council of University 
College. 
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Hfi-a.J 

judy C. Yory [ liiul hi-r ipiiio couHiHteui; m lioi* 

ilii'nility, for, on slnthif^ t.lnil, thero urc thvoo in ('UrLs- 

iiinily, -iliosi'. ol'ilu^ siu'Viuiu'nts, t'vectl, and C'.liarac,t,t’i-,-=^- kIio 
‘. xclainu'd, “'!'lu> last is i lu; only ono 1 oaro ahonl,.” This is 
ho ro.'illy I'SHoniial dootriiu'. On maitors of (asto sho is linn, 
hus has also had ilu' oonra^H'o i,o doolaro, in company, tluii, sho 
i(!c;.s nof.hiny to hu iVighlunod at in (ho h(K)k imputed to ])r. 
,)uuuldsuu. 

11. 0. R. TO 'W R. 

!I() Uu.sHia.i. Syit.vin;, Sciitoinlair 21), 1852. 

.... Hi.s death ((.lui Duke of Wellington’s) has occasioiiod 
n oxpni.ssion of national Htmtimeut which does iho country 
lonor j aiul the pnhlie funeral is not wanU'd to provo the siu- 
•erlty of the univca-sal lan}i:uai>'o. In spriuL;;, when I last dined 
vith Miss Ooutts, ho did not conu! to (liniier, hut Avas there iu 
ho eveniup;. He held the ana of his hosUiss as lio walked ui) 
nd down l.hc! drawiii”' room ; n,nd it was dilhcult to detei’uiiuo 
ivhich snpixirloil tin; other. Dr. Roott has hoeu tolling; me that, 
anc(! 1 saw him, ho was at the .American Minister’s, when tho 
Miiiislor iniroducod tho Doctoi-’s mother to him as, in one re- 
ipoct, his (the. 1 tnke's) superior, h('in;i: several yiiars oA/cr. 'I'ho 
Dukti cordially slaiok hands with Mrs. Rooti,.*' .... 

Oiinfxr DiiU'd at. home, and iit eight dressed to go to 

Kenyon. With him 1 found an interest,ing p(U'Hon I had never 
as'ij hefore, Jvh's, Rrownijig, late Miss Harn'I.t,— not tho invalid 
I (!xpi'c.ted ; she has a handsome oval fae(', a lino eye, and al- 
dgether a plea.sing p(>rson. She had no opportunity of display, 
\nd appart'utly no desire. Her hushand has a very amiahlo 
'Xpro.ssioit. There is a singular swiiol.miss aiiout him.t Miss 
hiyley find Mrs. (Tndwio.k wore there. 

(h'lolur H'JtL— Alter dining fit honu', I went to Mrs. Rayiufs, 
moaning l,o go (o Mrs. Reid’s aft.erwards ; hut. Kenyon was 
,'oming lilt or, and this Sfahu’ed nai to slay till ehfveu. And !i 
•ery pleasant ('veiling wo had, tolling hona mota and repeating 
epigr:uus. 'i'he following is from Ki'iiyon : ‘‘ Whiit is dogmat- 
’sm t" asked Honio one of Douglas Jerrold. “ Rupjiyisiu full 
grown,” 

Orfii/irr JJif. -Ilofirdfi viiit of Donaldson’s. Ijsidy , 

* Mr. L>".li(' ii!iitiic<l silx.nl lliis jK-hdil tlu- Diilo* uh Im iijiiioiawl uL na cvea- 
hij^ jiariy. 'flu' piiMui'i', ii, g li<>licvcil, wioi Inr Miss GikUIh, 

t .Mr.'Ih'owiiiiai; wiet a vclatioa of Mr. Koiiyoa’H. 
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offering a wager, was asked wliat it should be. “ A feather 
from one of my wings when I am an angel.”— “ I wmdd recom¬ 
mend your ladyship,” said Donaldson, “to abstain from such 
wagers. There is great danger, if you do not, that you may 
bo 2 ^luched.^'‘ 

November 8tli. — Called on Boott.* He reproached me with 
inconsistency, because I was intolerant of those who ujdicld 
slavery in order to save the Union, and yet was tolerant to¬ 
wards the governments of Europe w^ho kept the people in 
slavery. I love Boott, and must avoid the subject, if it en¬ 
danger our friendship. 


H. C. R. TO T. R. 

20th November, 1862. 

.... Thi^ day week I dined with Mrs. Bayne. A table of 
six persons cannot be said to hold a ‘party. They consisted of 
Mrs. Bayne, our hostess, a Mr. and Mrs. Whitbread, — he’s 
the great-nephew of the groat brewer who, fifty years ago, was, 
with Grey and Bnrdett and Lambtou what Cobden and Bright 
and Hume are now, — Kenyon, whom you know, and Thirlwall, 
the Bishop of St. David’s. The Bishop was the bosom friend of 
Dr. Bayne, and is one of the liberal and most learned of his 
order ; with Archdeacon Hare, one of the patrons of the Ger¬ 
man school of philosophy in the study of biblical criticism, and 
author of a voluminous “ History of Greece.” He abandoned 
tlie law for divinity, and when at the bar wont the Chelmsford 
Sessions wdth William Pattisson; lie is one of the half-dozen 
ivho, at different times, have honored mo with a touch of the 
holy hand, though not for the purpose of couseoration. A veiy 
agreeable afternoon. 

I believe I should have stayed at home on the Thursday, if 
I had not read the fii'st volume of Thackeray’s new noAml, 
“ Esmond,” which has greatly interested me ; and I humbly 
recommend it to the novel-reading portion of your household. 
It is far more pleasant than “ Vanity Fair,” and docs not ex¬ 
hibit in disproportion all the parties honteiises of our mixed 
nature. The female characters arc well contrasted. I had 
read little more than one volume, and, meaning to go to 
Brighton to-day, I wished to finish it. I breakfasted by candle¬ 
light, and was at the Athontcum soon after eight. This being 
the day of the Duke’s funeral, the house wa.s already nearly 
occupied ; seats had been erected for the ladies in fi'ont. The 

* Boott himself w:is an American. 
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•, havin;^ not i‘vcn ii sido-vicnv of Uio proccRaion, waa 
ciuply till lowanl.s two, wlu’n, all boiin:: paasod, company 
11 till their oarria.n'cM I'ould he hrou.uflit to tliom. L sat 
' hy (lie library dvu from liulf past eiij;ht till near six. 
ir twice 1 took a pi‘('p from the ilrawiii<j,’-rooiu window, 
id a tdimpse of the tawdry ear, - - enough for me ; hut 
hie troops, and tla' mouruin^’-eoaches, and the banners, 
i imjiosiup; eifeel. 

mh( r :i I {it. ■ - (Hrijfht.on.) 1 heard a sc'vnion from Uoh- 
, marked by his usual pec.iiliaritles, he Hpt'akiii^^ of im- 
lya'hteousiiees us tlie rif^hleousm'ss to he obtained in an 
•ed state of ('xeidleuce, and of man beiiiR’ reconciled to 
.nd thend'ore (lod reconciled to man. Samuel Sharpe 
i(' (hat pooph' here complain that ho uusidHes men’s 
Of course, no (aie can lie aw'akened out of a deep sleep 
it heinp unsettled. ,\n ('loipieiit, eulo;^-}' of (.he Duke, 
lihitiua a perfect devotion to duty. lie concluded with 
eclaratiou that he was proud of 1)0111“^ an Eiiglish- 

'nnhi r .!t!t/i. • 'I'he w'el. wi'at her cout.iiiued and kept mo 

to II •■real decree. 1 W'lis at. llohertson’s, and hi'ard a 
11 lull of strikiinf thouohts, on the relation ol ('hris- 
\ to .ludaifiiii, heiu.'i; iihulitien hy exjimision, as the .lii~ 
kihhuth i.s ahiMjefated wlu'u every day is devoted to tho 

'riiihi'r .ll>th, I went to Kohertson’s, and had two In.mrs 
■re.stiiptehai with him oil his ))onitioii here in the pulpit; 
bout hady Byron. He spi'iiks of lu'V us tho noblest Avo¬ 
ir evi-r knew. 

•i iiihrr .titli. sinipdar and une.xpeeted oc.eiirrence took 
today, which is the niori' rmiiarkalilo because my lirst oe- 
ioii wiis to write a lono h'tterto Mrs. Clarkson, Kivinp; her 
'oiiiit of my visit to tho Haldanes. 

the Atheiueuui, Milinau, the Dean of St. raul’s, eaine up 
' and Haiil ; ** Mr. t’ralib UobiuHon, the Uisluip ol (ixlord 
s to have tin' phaisure of beiinj; intfoduceil to you.1 
camelv lime |<. say, '•'I'he Bishop does me honor,” before 
lishop prericnted his hand, and sa,id : “I have loipj; wished 
ve the jileasiin* of beiiiK known to you. Doiiu; aico tlu're 
/(Chubjcct (Ui which we ditVi-red, but that has bi'cn hm,^^ 
Lten on mv part.” * 1, of course, took his hand and said, 

* Set* (ilUc, p. UOU. 
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in a tone whicli implied, acqiiiescence : “ I hope your Lordship 
knows that I Avas led to take the part I did by being in my 
childhood very intimate Avith Mrs. Clarkson. I am now her 
oldest friend.” He said he Avas awai’e of that. I then spoke 
about her health, &g. 


1853. 

January Jtth. — Continued at home, reading till past one, 
w'hen I went to Hampstead. I could only leave a card at 
Mrs. Hoarc’s, and then had a long and agreeable chat Avith 
Tagart. He A\'as in good-humor, as, indeed, he ahvays is; and 
he and I think alike on the Popery question. He seemed 
heartily to enjoy “ The Bridge of Sighs,” by Tom Hood. Ta- 
gart’s residence, called Wildwood, is a charming spot. 

February J).th. — My first reading Avas “ Loss and Gain,” 
since finished, — a book admirably adapted to its purpose : an 
insidious picture of the several states of mind of one possess¬ 
ing natural piety, living at Oxford, and finding no comfort till 
he is received into the bosom of the Church. But one thoTight 
toziched me : it is easier to believe in the autborit}’’ of the 
Church than of the Scriptures. Yet I could answer it. What 
the Church affirms is incredible and indescribable. What I 
understand the Scriptures to teach is most desirable; and, 
if not true, it ought to be. It carries Avith it its oavu au¬ 
thority. 

March 5th. — Dr. Donaldson repeated a pun of his oavu. It 
Avas said at table : “ If you can give me at dinner a good dish 
of fish after soup, I want no more.”— “ That is not my doc¬ 
trine,” said Dr. Donaldson. “ On such a theme I am content 
to be held .vijurjirial.” 

Aj)ril Gth. — After breakfast T discharged a debt of long 
standing, and carried to Archdeaeon Hare, at Kingston, a 
draAving of his sister, by Miss Flaxnian, sent him by Miss Den¬ 
man. He is recovered from a long illness, and returns to 
Hurstmonccaux. I Avas glad to receive a foAv Avords of kind¬ 
ness from a man I much like. Ho is consistent, to a degree I 
envy, in his faith that all will end Avell. 

Ajn'il 7th. — I read to M-an excellent article on Words¬ 

worth’s life, by Lady llichardson, in Shaiyds Magazine ; only 
Lad}’- llichardson praises the Avritten life by mistake, Avhen sho 
ought to have eulogized only the actual life. 

May 3d. — I had a narroAv escape in the evening, on my Avay 
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ar a lecture by Kinkel; as I was crossing the top of Tor- 
on Square, with my umbrella up, I was knocked down by 
i-horse, and, luckily, was knocked out of his path. I fell 
ind was not run over j so that I may ventm'e to say no 
-IS injury has arisen. The splinters of my umbrella have 
ly hand ; and my knees are bruised. I was stunned, but 
■cw minutes recovered. I went on to the University Col- 
heard part of the lecture; but was conscious of being 
muddy, so I stole out again. 

If/ 24th. — At Mrs. Itcid’s between three and four. There 
assembled, Mrs. Beecher Stowe and some twenty or thirty 
rs. Reid’s acquaintance, to be introduced to the object of 
’al curiosity. She looks young, and quite unpretending, 
lad been with Mrs. Clarkson. Lady Byron was also pres¬ 
to whom Mrs. Jameson introduced me, and with whom was 
Cing. Lady Byron echoed my praise of Robertson, who 
consented to take a curate. A special subscription of 
.) lias boon raised ; and the subscribers force him toprom- 
lat he will give the curate only £ 100 per annum. Mrs. 
■c u’as there, as well as Estlin, and the most intelligent- 
ig negro I ever saw. It was Craft, whose escape from 
ry has been before the public. 

■,fie — An iirteresting evening at Boott’s. The star 
Loring,* the friend formerly of Webster. Loring broke 
Webster on account of his conduct respecting slavery, 
pro-slavery party flattered him, and made him hope for 
’residentship,' on which he had set his heart, and repre- 
id that, by supporting the compromise, he would be as 
; a benefactor to America as Washington had been, for 
•wise the Union would be broken. Ultimately, however, 
abandoned him; and it was remorse that killed him. 
Loring thinks that Webster has been harshly treated. I 
seen no one Avho judges seemingly with so much candor 
iring. My interest in the conversation was increased by 
trg that his wife, an interesting -woman, was the Avidow of 
rothcr of my old acquaintance, Goddard. 
igiisl 17th. — Dr. King Avroto to me, informing me of the 
1 of Robertson, of Brighton. Take him for all in all, the 
preacher I ever saAv in a pulpit; that is, uniting the 
:est number of excellences, originality, piety, freedom of 

rc voso to tlio heart of the bar at Boston; his deatli took place in ISG?. 
g the late Amoricaii Avar he publishert a correspondence Avith K. C. R.’s 
tor, E. W. Field, on the English feeling and conduct respecting the war. 
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ght, and warmth of love. His style colloquial and very 
tural. Pie combined light of the intellect with warmth 
le affections in a pre-eminent degree. I had thought of 
continually, reading Maurice’s “ Essays ”; and when I 
to Dr. King, inquiring about Robertson, I asked whether 
jrtson could read works requiring thought, meaning to 
Maurice’s “ Essays ” to him. 

Dr. King to PI. C. R. 

August 17,1853. 

. . Robertson’s theology had an air of grandeur and 
ifulness about it, which won all hearts, —the hearts of all 
filled his chapel; while he had to pay the common price 
illowing truth which his Master paid, viz., to endure envy, 
)usy, and malignity. 

Paynter to H. C. R. 

Kensington, 7th September, 18B3. 

. . . For my own part. I have for some time come to the 
conviction that the Chm’ch of England is a mere secular 
ution, highly valuable to the government as an instru- 
b for the preservation of peace, order, and decent morals, 
having no more necessary connection with Christianity and 
religion than the hare has with the currant jelly; our 
roll ma?/, indeed, be auxiliary to the spread and inainte- 
;e of the Gospel ; but so may all churches which acknowl- 
the Bible as an authority, as the Roman, the Greek, the 
bytcriaii, (fee. j but such is not the real end and essence of 
institutions. Ignorant people often speak with similar 
Juracy of a window, as being made to let in the light; but 
lut in the window, both frame and glass, not to lot in the 
;, which would come in more freely without cither, but to 
i out the wind and the rain. And so a Church, though it 
er little help to Christianity, which wants not such aid, 
serve to keep out the cold blasts of infidelity and the 
p pestilential vapors of dissent; but it is in Spain only 
these objects have been effectually attained. 

^ptemher ISih. — (Brighton.) Dr. King called, and in the 
ing I called by desire on Lady Byron, — a call ivhich I cn- 
id, and which may have consequences. Recollecting her 
)ry, as the widow of the most famous, though not the 
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, i)()ct (if l<hi(^]antl ill our day, I folt an iutorc8t, in go- 
'!•; and tluU, inlori'.st. was gival ly hoiglitonod when 1 left 
roni all 1 ha.ve heard of lu'r, 1 couHidiiv her one of tho 
iiieii of the (lay. Her meaiiH and her good-willhoth 
“►She lives lo do good,” Hiiys Dr. King, and J hediovo 
ho true. She wanted luy ojiinion as to the luodo of 
uslire io Roherlson’s uiciuory. She spoke of him as 
i hetier head on matters of husiiu'SH than any one else 
• knew. .She said : “ I have eonsultod law^yers on niat- 
lillieulty, hut liohertsoii seemed bettor ahio to give mo 
Ih' unravelled everything and oxplaiiiod everything at 
no one else did.” 

11. a u. TO T. u. 

Lonoon, !!(1 ItdNHKi.i, Soa.VHK, irtli ScipUsiibor [IfiSS]. 

. T was informed t.hat Lady Byron wished mo to call 
whieh 1 did last I'uesday. She had seen mo at Mrs. 
ind wished i,o eousuli, wi'tli nui about tho forthcoming 
U' of lloherlsou. We had along talk; and ns 1 was 
loiiit ol' leaving Brighlon the uc'xt morning, she wrote 
iroposing (hat. (In' “ Life” of her friimd Hhouhl be ])ub- 
1 the same form ns lliiil. of Margaret I'hdh'r (rOssoli, 
[•rieau philosopher, t,o whieh some writers of emiueneo 
iitrihuted, • ■ Lnu'r.sou being one, ••-■and she wishes mo 
iiy eoiitrihntiou. 

mneh plenscal with Lady Byron. She is a very ro- 

'e Woman, and is most gema-cnis and high minded. 

•t's Bobertson, as 1 do, at. tho head of all the proaohews 
ever known. He does not, 1 dare say, dilfer essential- 
Mtuiriec( and ot.ln'r liberal (hurehnn'u in his opinions, 
e of the nu'n who, in t his stirring age, have been giv- 
dr. to opinions and systems, w'hieh will bo sorely tried 

L.vdy Bvuon to 11. (!. B. 

KHitiat, 0c.t<jl)(>r‘2, 

1 !)(' my emlea,vor lo eirenlate as many eopies as possi- 
le artieli' you have so kindly sent me ;* and allow mo 
‘.‘it that it should bo jiriui.ecl on a si'paraio sheet, of let- 
r for that purpose. The good olliiets which tlio jioni- 
arnlo me likely to [iroduec are, -• 

tiitimry of tho Rov, R. W. Unliei-lmiii, writton hy If. R., iiiul 
lli(t oVtoliof atiiul/cr «r tlio ChfUtian lifjhrrner ior'UiiH p. (Hit. 
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(1st.) To enlarge the views both of Chnrchmen and Bis- 
iters, and to expose the folly of making, as it were, a brazen 
rizon to any Christian Church, instead of a soft, melting, 
t’ial boundary. 

(2d.) To show by the example, even of one whose ministry 
,s so short, and under many unfavorable circumstances, the 
wer of such expansive charity to obliterate sectarian distinc- 
ms, — a power we cannot suppose separable from Truth, 
lu will see the argument better than I could state it. These 

3 consequences apart from the object, with reference 

which I can only say that, as a friend of Robertson’s, I 

ank you. 

Septewher 28tli. — Edward Dighton * is dead ! — one of the 
est men I ever saw; a sort of cross of the Hercules and Apollo. 
Let me supply an omission. At Talfourd’s some months 
0 , I met C. Kemble. In my anecdotes of old times and my 
TQ for Mrs. Siddons he expressed great pleasure. He spoke 
his brother as a greater artist than his sister. 

Dr. King to H. C. R. 

2.3 Montpellier Road, Brighton, 19th October, 1363. 
Many thanks for your two letters ; the first with the enolo- 
rc, — the notice of Robertson. I have lout it to several, 
10 have had gi'oat pleasure in the perusal of it. It says as 
ich as can be said of him in that compass. You say, De 
tiiynis non mtrat lex ; I say, De minimis curat rex. If he did 
t care de minimis, how could I exist 1 ... . 

I agree with you, —your memoir raises doubts rather than 
tisfies them; but that is all that can be done at present, 
e are tired of the old, and looking for the new. Time is an 
jment in all human changes. A church is a stepping-stone 
the great ladder which men arc climbing, to answer the pri- 
3val question. What is God 1 All the systems from the be- 
ming are the answers to this question in their goucrations. 

hen Dr. -proclaims a hell of eternal punishment, that 

his answer. He thinks it is in the Gospel, i. c. his gospel: 
is his conception of God. 

Dr. Parr was a step in advance. He thought the Unitari- 

^ A painter, who died yoimg, sliortly after his return from the East, — a man 
.0 had, in a most remarkable degree, tlie faeult_y of wiiiniiig tlio love of all 
,0 came under his influence. One of his later works will he found highly 
lisod in Raskin’s “ Iilodcru Rainters." Vol. 11. pp. 223, 224. 
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ana nuj>;lit be saved, but tluiy must bo srnrclied fu*st. He do- 
liglited in driukin*); hob-a-uob with a man who was sure to bo 
seurched bcrorc ho could bo lit company for him. Tho fact is, 
wo conform tho to our miud.s, and not our minds to tho 

<jrU8j)ol. That is Oluircbdoai. 

I tliiuk tho time has p,'ouo by for couHldorin<^ whothor Uob- 
ertsuu wduld bo injured in the opinion of any one. Tf any¬ 
thing; lie,wrote or llioug’ht coidd make others think, that would 
tlo H'ood. The ojiinion of any one in this world, except tho 
wise and p;ood, who do not aspire to bo even tolerant, —who 
are tt)o vtodext to la^ tohirant, since toleration implies superior¬ 
ity,--is of lii.tlc eon.se(|uenc(’. 3'he only true “'Poleratiou 
Ai'.t” is tluit of («od, who tolerattis all. But yet, (Jod does 
not (uirraie, lu' aluattn, 'I'ho educator expects his pupil to bo 
impor(\;ct. lie ])rof(!H.ses to cure imperfection. .So (lod, as 
educator, la'of'sses t.o e.uro sin; and, as a moans, ho sends 
his Son, the model man, to explain what bo means by Imman 
perhiotion; and be says, “This is what 1 mean to luing all 
mankind to.’’. , . . 

It a[)p(!arH to mo that tho intent,ion of ProvideiniO is to olo- 
Yutc, the pi;opl(', -Ibe milUon. But this is a work of l.imo, 
uud WM an! too impati('nt. We want all to he ilone in our life¬ 
time ; Imt, wt! forg('t llvat a thousjuul years iive with him 
as a day. Then it. appears to ]no t.hat the despotic form of 
gttvernment is most suited savage lile and early iiivili'/.atiou, 
and the constitufloiial fonu t.() a more advanced state. But if 
tho deK])ot was enlight.ened, that would ho tho simplest form 
for all states. 

Tlu'u again, I think that morid improvement is tho real end 
of man, and that all snoiety is rojilly c.outriviid for that; but 
this is far mnre dilUiiult to attain than intellectual improve¬ 
ment. 

Jlow this end is i.o ho brought about is hidd(!U from us. 
But I look upon tho first pri)miH(', howi'ver made lU’ snpixised, 
ns prophet,ie, -‘‘Thou shalt bruise his head,” i. e. siu shall 
ullimiUiily he abolished. 

When (his ))eriod arrives, it will be a demouslratiou that 
tin' eredit is to Ik's given t.o (Jod, and not to men. 'Pills was 
lh.‘ object for wliicU (Trist dieil, ’Phis uiiule Paul despise all 
lluugH in c.oinpiiri.sou with (Ihrist. 

Ocluhtr ‘Jtlt/i. - At the Ai.bemeum. A talk with Sir James 
Stephen. We had a Hai.isfaelory chat about the oliargo 

VOi,. It. ui 





Ur.niyUi utxsuuHt Mauvicc liy Jolf, wliicli, tho\\glv hardly credi- 
blr, w rridly, an far aa is doduito, confined to a doubt raised 
u\mni ihf eternity of boll. i:itopbon spoko highly of Robcrt- 
w<», Mfturitfu praiaed him. .tVnd more significant was the un- 
iiik’Uihxl praisu of another, who said, “ Kobortaon made mo 
m\; hk woi-ik iwemed a nrossago from God to myself.” 


Gu. K.in'Q to II. C. R. 

23 MuN‘n‘i:i.i.iKU IIdao, BmonTOH, 27tb October, 1858. 
.... 'Via' pr(i\it‘r tpieatiou is, mk why Christianity has 
rh.Mr n<-‘ Utth', hut wliy have nut ulon attained to common 
r.rirwt Uul iheu that'would rosuWe itself into other qnes- 
I•...})'» wh) uv' nut all men mathmuaticiaus or chemists, fee. ! 

wim li tlu* auhwei' is KU],»\iused to he very simple. But it is 
r s ti«'r i”f a nmn lu he a great aslruuuuier than a groat Chris* 

ts.iiSi It ur-ea.-v tula'a learned man than a goodmau, IVhy 

tienalH 'Imtild he h. ditUe.ull hUi’s another and a deeper ques- 
!;''H , 1 ** 1 ' We tiuiHl h\ipp('He that there is aAvisdom in tho fact. 
A ul* eveeilrt in lad- a putty question at any time. Tho 

r%-..d t|in;atu«U lit'« deejK'i*. 


\| .!,n\ 

R s'.ss.i 

,e.l l.u 
- .• !.! 
\h -1 

m i. •• 


lhiN‘.Vl.liSl)X TO 11. c. Ih 

UeuY St. Kdmusds, .31st October, 1853. 
thmli f»v vunr ititer(‘sruig IcLteiv and tho liltlo 
f Mv Fn-derieh lluherlsun, which is to be counted as 
,’ 4 .^ w..uh thuuv.uidsuf those memoirs of iusiguificaut 

d,'wli'.ai the rehgiuus press has heen teeming. IVhat- 
mav U' arrived at l.y tho “ panvro hommo 
tUu priueiples of tho “hroad Church, so 
,...rud“l}» the la.Hi. Edhthin'nh Umew, will, I am sure, 

* ji,.. , ,,ui. if tn.i, Christianity is in peril Iho 

*'il ,mn.h l»neer iH-rmii. tliu most ignorant class of 

ill ! hope tlud the penneloushJpotl^c- 

h ui-' d lu' i’uMiiuu i.H hegiuning in bo felt mitenablc. 

i,ei .i UMtnS.le prunf of this in a hook on tl o 
' ‘" ,.Hi4e.le .1 hv bad Arthur llervey, who used to 
jV,le' ."W tiuuvli view of this matter. He has 

' 4 a great uniuhev of conjectural omen la- 

. ,-4 teU. ami liuH come to Uio 
•. t”. 'v full of hUindera 1 What will the Lecord- 
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Dr. King to H. C. K 

23 Montpellier Road, Brighton, 4th November, 1853. 

. I have come to a conclusion 'with respect to the ex- 
I of evil which is somewhat different, or appears to be 
n what I have anywhere seen, but which, perhaps, is 
;atiiig the same thing differently. It is this : tliat, with 
being as man, he can only be convinced of sin or folly 
fering its consequences. He is not an a priori being 
the Deity is), but a being of experience. We see in 
icfcion, from the cradle upwards, that he takes little or 
3 upon trust. He must make his experiment, and prove 
le fruit is bitter by its taste. No sooner has one genera- 
)ne this and satisfied itself, than another arises which 
be satisfied in the same way. Thus the effect of the 
ince of one generation upon the next is an infinitesimal 
)ut it is something; and so after many ages, even in 
fe, sin may be conquered : and as to the next, the cir- 
inces will probably be so changed that it is impossible 
ion about them at present. 

T 

Dr. King to H. C. R. 

23 Montpellier Road, Brighton, 8tli November, 1853. 

AR Sir : — 

. I hear Maurice is excommunicated. Now^ I honor 
I shall criticise him no more. I hear some one at 
of the name of Gibert has pronounced the funeral 
L of the Church of England i. e. I sujipose, of the 
ant party in it. The last dying speech and confession 
nlerance ! Then' new Robertsons and new Maurices 
‘se. JSfovits saidorura oiascitur orclo. These things must 
e gradually ; we must not pull her down before we have 
ling better to put in her place, “ lest a worse fate befiall 
[ admire that fixedness in England. We have made 
fful progress in fifty years. 

zmher, 7th. — It is seldom, if ever, I have -vu-itten in 
journals after so long a delay. The cause will appear, 

, will be justified by the circumstances. My dear old 
Mrs. Clarkson, had often expressed a wish to see Mrs. 
worth, were it possible ; but her pamlytic attack put it 
her power to travel. And Mrs. Wordsworth, after the 



(It’iini ot her lumband, had resolved not to come to the South 
n; 4 iuii; thnuirh she repeatedly said that, wero she to be in 
Lumhin, Kite slumld Impo to f>;o as far as Pkyford. They did 
uut write to each other, hut I every now and thou communi- 
eated to the one letters fniu^ the other to me, and so the wish 
WI 18 kept alive ; and when it was resolved by Mrs. Wordsworth 
to come to Mina Fenwick’s, I took care to press on her, that 
now she Khnnld p;o to I’layftml. And to render that practl- 
ejihlts I pniuiiHiHl to accompany her. The result of all was, 
that this suoruiu^ I met Mrs. Wordsworth and hor sou John’s 
dant{hl<'r, Jane, at the Shoreditch Station, and wo proceeded 
to l|).Hwifh. ^ Wlu'u \\H' arrived there, to our annoyance, there 
wna ni> I'lirviu^e tnuu lUavlord ; uiul 1 hogan to fear that I had 
oiuHtinl to write, which it turned out wars really the case. 
After waitiug a i|Uarter of an hour, to make sure that the ah- 
hi-nco of iht' nirriuge could not bo through any slight mistake 
HI tti time, I took a lly, and about a mile and a half heforo 
rcsu'lhjig Idayi’ord, wt* nu't Mrs. Cdavksoti and Mrs. Dickenson, 
'i1ioy wero taking a drive. I was in confusion, and the two 
ladu'H were hIho agitated. Mrs. dlavkson said sho would 
cojijo into «mr fly, l’org('tting that she could not move, and 
.MrK. UickonHou got. out. I(» speiik to us; but she wms a stranger 
t«> the liuUc.H, Wlu'U I had accom[)auicd the ladies into tlio 
tliniiu; nutiu, I retunu’d to seu the luggage taken out, and pay 
tho p*)Htilii>u. 

iJu m) going into the rotnn again, the tw'o old Mends had 
rrcogni.'rd each other, ami won! in all the hnporfoct enjoyment 
of a tint iuforvii-w after nudaucholy privation,s on both sides. 

I ft.iw Hi onco that June and I wen' only in the. way; I thcro- 
ft.ro pr>>|H.'icd to her tlml wt' should take a walk. In a few 
unnutr*! Mrs. DickeUHon followed our example, and \vo walked 
oiti for more than nil hour, looking nb the gardens, parsonage, 
At, Ac., «nd {|id not come hack till dinner svas nearly ready. 

dlnrkwm ktsepH an excellent iahlc, aud^ the Wordsworths 
cm-o le«fi thiui most |H! 0 ple Ihr c.roatnro comforts, so that Mrs. 
InckriiHou declared that, tin’ want of notice really was a great 
rrhrf lo Mr.*). I’lark.'.un, and i was forgiveir for my omission. 
A jai*»tako ariHing from aiixii'ly ia a very_ dilhweiit ojleiieo from 
I ho forgrtfulucKa of intlifreivuco. Wo dined hetween four and 
hvi*, the evening puHsed oif rapidly. I hardly spoke to Mrs. 
I leaving the twi) hulies as much us might be to tlieim 

ha-UrH. They rcumiiuHl lielovv, and Jane, Mrs. Dickonson, and 
I urnt up fttnim, wh(‘i\! wo wore joined hy Mr. Dickenson, and 
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rc drank tea togotlier, the two old lailioH taking; theirs below. 
fVc W(?nt down a short time heforo tluw retiri'd, hetwcum leu 
,ud cloven, and I sat up a little tinus longer alone. 

J\'ovfi)djir KJt/i .— Heforo wo left Hlayford this niorning, Mrs. 
llarkson sent for mo into her hcdrooin. Wo ha<l an inti'rest- 
ng ehat. I rejoiced to iind that both the dear old wi<U)W8 
elt grateful to mo for having brought about this interview, t 
lavo j)roinisod to take Jane to Hlayford next spring, and l.Iu'u 
u to Kydal. 

Mas. (Ilaukson to H. C. 11. 

DocpmPer 20,1858. 

1y DKAIl Fiukni) : — 

.... You never heforo gave so much pleasui'e (though the 
yeatost part of your life has been spent in acts of kindness), 
s in bringing Mrs. Wordsworth here, and I believe she hails 
b as much as J. do. 

Nowmhn' 2dd.-— A heavy fog, and consequently a reniarka'' 
lie day. iloturning from a nus'tiug of the Semd.o of Univt'r- 
ity (Jollege, Hrofessor Key and unother ]»rofeHsor vi'ry kindly 
i)ok mo in ehai'ge. 1 Hlionld, oiherwis(', have liad a. dillieulty 

I crossing the New Road. 'Tliey also aeeompanu'd nm to .lolm 
'ardor’s. J thought ho, as well as myself, might be going to 
hio at Ml’S. Stureh’s. After slaying with him a few minules 

wont on al(»no to Mrs. .Stin-ch’s and <lined with her tcfc-a trte, 
Ir. and Mrs. J. J. Taylor, Mr and Mrs. (hhson, Miss Lee, and 
4iss Knight wore all nnahlo to keep their ongagoment, owing 
0 thoir inability to Iind a couvtsyanee. 

Dll. Kn\o TO IJ. (1. R. 

Bukoiton, Doocnibw 15, 1858. 

.... I have road Muuriee’s letter i,o Jelf. I admire (In^ 
pirit of the man mneh. 'fhere is an iudcHcriliahhi sweetness 

II Homo of his expressions, especially about the love of (Jod, 
duch go to tlio heart - - except of a theologian. 


n. 0. K. TO T. H. 

DocMJibm-ai, 1858. 

Mr. - I never heard of. 'Tlmro was a gentleman at 

h'ighton of the same name, who was rich atul saintly, and 
dmm 1 onee visited. I would not go again. Of all the eom- 
liuations, the most unreal and spurions is that of gentility and 
'Ivangelicism. 1 hope you are aware of this, fur I hold it to 
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lio an important fact at tliis moment. I shall never forget 
hearing fr<»m a fine larly, in such a rapid maimer that the two 
members of the sentence conld with difficulty be separated: 
“Wo never omit having family prayer twice a day, and I 
have not missed a drawing-room since the King canio on the 
throne.” 


Lady Byron to H. C. K. 

December 31, 1863. 

Dear Mu. CuAim Kobinson : — 

.... I have an inclination, if I were not afraid of trespass¬ 
ing on 3 "our time (hut you can jmt my letter by for any 
Icisuro moment), to enter upon the history of a charaoter 
whicdi I think le.ss approtiiatod than it ought to be. Mon, I 
obHurve, do not understand men in certain points, without a 
woman’s interpretation. Those points, of course, relate to 
feelings. 

Here is a man, taken by most of those who oomc in his way 
cither for Dvy-us-dust, Mathu'-of-fact, or fora “ vain visionary.” 
Tlievo are, doubtless, soino dofoctivo or excessive cliavactoristlcs 
which give rise to those impressions. 

ill}’" iicquaintauoo was made, oddly enough, with him twenty- 
seven years ago. A jianper said to me of him; “ Ho's the 
poor mm'n Doctor.” Hnch a rcuommondation seemed to mo a 
good ono ; and I also knew that his organizing head laid formed 
the first District Society in Hnghuid (for Mrs. Fry told mo she 
could nut have cll’octc.d it without his aid); yet ho lias always 
ignored his own sham of it. I fit in him at once the curious 
combination of the (.thrisHan and the cynic, — of roveronoo for 
vian, and contempt of mm-. It was then an internal war, but 
ono in which it was evident to mo that tbo holier cause would 
ho victorious, hecauso there was deep belief, and, as far as I 
could learn, a hlumeless and henovolont life. Ho appewed 
only to want suushino. It was a jilant wliicii could not lie 
brought to perfection in darkness, lie had hognn life by the 
most painful conflict between filial duty and coii.scionce, — a 
largo provision in the dlmrch secured for liim liy his father; 
but bo could not sA/».. ’Phoro was discredit, as you know, at¬ 
tached to such scruples. 

He was also, when 1 first know him, under ether ch'cmn- 
staiicos of a nature to depress him, and to make liim feel tliat 
ho was unjustly treated. 'Pho gradual removal of these called 
forth his better nature iu thankfulness to God. fcJtill, the old 
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misanthropic modes of expressing himself obtruded thoniselvcs 
at times. This passed in ’48 bctwcou him and llobortson. 
Eobertson said to me, “I want to know souubbing about 
Kaggcd Schools.” I rcidied, “ Yoxi had bottej- jihIc Dr. King; 
he knows more about them.”— “ I said Dr. King. “ 1 take 
care to know nothing of Eaggcd Schools, lest they shoidd 
make vie mgged.” Eobertson dkl not see througli it, 
haps I had been taught to understand such suicidal Kj[)oechos 
by my cousin, Lord Melbourne.. 

The example of Christ, imijcrfootly a.s it may bo understood 
by-him, has boon ever before his eyes j ho woke to the thought 
of following it, and he went to rest consoled or ixibulced by it. 
After nearly thirty years of intimacy, I may without presump¬ 
tion form that opinion. There is something pathetic to me in 
seeing any one so unknown. Even the other medical Iriends 
of Eobertson, when I knew that Dr. King fedt a wuumu’s 
tenderness,* said on one occasion to him, “ But wo know' that 
you. Dr. King, are above all feeling'’ 

If I have made the character m<.)ro eouHistent to you by 
putting in these bits of moa-aic, ray pen will not Iiave lieou ill 
employed, nor uiiplcasingly to you. 

Yours truly, 

A. Doll Byuon. 


181)4. 

January 5ih. — At the Athoureum, and bad an agrooablo 
talk with Talfoiu'd. I also chatted with Tjayjird, about poli¬ 
tics. I came boine, to dine at Samuel Pott’s. 1 was able to 
walk there and homo, in spite of tlio imjHuTect thaw ; and 1. 
had an agreeable afternoon. I was in spirits, though 1 h'lfc 
old; and now my friends treat mo as if 1 wore an old man ; 
bnt, on the whole, their intentions are gi'atilyiug as (uddencio 
rather of just feelings than of any ])m’ti(udar respevd. for iiuf. 
A party often: Mrs. Stnrch, Tagurt, Wansey, Jlunter (of 
Wolvcrham 2 )ton), (fee. 


H. C. .E. TO T. E. 

Lohoon, 30 IUjs.skoi, Squauu, 27tU .Tniiufivy, 1854. 

I did not forget you on Wednesday. I knew that, tliat was 

* Tho Editor liftppened to know an np;p(l lady ut Brifiihtnii who, fitr many 
years, was bedridden, and wlioso deeliniiiK lil'o was l•))eln•(Ml by the unfiiilinp; 
Sunday afternoon visits of Dr. King. Ilia long, frloadly tnlka M’m’o looked 
forward to as tho event of tlio week. 
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your birthday, and that you would then enter on yoxu' eighty- 
fifth year. I was then dining with Henry Foss and hia 
brother Edward, a magistrate for Kent. I drank jmur health 
in silence, giving the toast in a whisper ; but I varied from the 
ordinary birthday language, and instead of saying, “ Many re¬ 
turns of them,” “ May all his futiu’e days be days of en¬ 
joyment, or comfort, at least, be they few or many.” If I 
live to the 13th of the next May I shall, in like manner, enter 
my eightieth year. I wish foi\ no other birthday congratula¬ 
tion. 

You ask for an account of my second dinner; confessing 
that you are not entitled to the account, having neglected to 
acknowledge the first. Had this dinner been a failure, I might 
have been gdad to avail myself of this excuse for not recording 
my disappointment. The second was more successful than the 
first, though it was — or perhaps T should say because it was — 
one of those dinners more creditable to the guests than the host, 

— that is, there were more good things said than eaten. 

This was the 2 ^arty : the host, Sergeant Byles, Dr. Donaldson, 
Edwin Field, John Kenyon, Samuel Sharpe, J. J. Tayler, J. 
W. Donne. 

The Sergeant has repeated to me this evening what he said 
before to his wife, that since he has known London he has 
never enjoyed a company dinner so much as he has done this, 
in London itself. 

And Kenyon said at parting, “ 1 won’t say, ‘ It has been a 
good party ’; it has been a glorious afternoon.” Of course, one 
makes a reasonable allowance for compliment in all such cases. 

Donaldson talked his very best, and was delightful. Ken¬ 
yon also charmed Byles; and probably the pleasure and liking 

were rccijprocal, as they generally are.On the whole, 

everybody seemed satisfied. 

Dr. King to H. C. R. 

23 Moxtpei.ltku Roat), Biugiiton, 2cl Fctniary, 1864. 

.... Lady Byron is now quite I’ocoverod. She is always 
feeble, and obliged to husband her strength, and calculate her 
poxvers; but her mind is ever intact, ])urc, and lofty. It 
seems to pour forth its streams of bencvolonco and judgment 
even from the sick-bed; a perennial fountain. Her state of 
mind has always given me confidence in her severest illnesses. 
Yet her power of bearing fatigue occasionally, as during the 
illness and death of her daughter, is as wonderful. 
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H. C. R. TO T. R. AND S. R, 

London, 30 Russell Square, 26th February, 1854. 

. I have long detested the system of our English 
ities, and, had I had a son, I would never have allowed 
reside in one, unless he had had a mother, or near 
relation, to be his house, or at least his table com- 

H. C. R. TO Paynteb. 

30 Russell Square, 28th April [1854]. 
last, like your former letter, — and, like your letters, 
in an earnest spirit, —is full of excellent sentiment, 
auch illumination as the topic can receive, perhaps; 
hese transcendent matters one may say, in Milton’s 
3 , that which you can cast on them is “ not light, but 
larkness visible.” It was wise advice, therefore, in 
lorsley, in his charge to country clergymen, to shun so 
a subject as that of predestination or necessity; or, 
ired words, — 

“Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.” 
n when the sincere inquirer does not merit the poet’s 
of condemnation, 

“Vain wisdom all and false philosophy,” 

Duld be well if he could forego the investigation, — not 
us, but as profitless. If he could T But he cannot 
— you cannot, — I cannot. Where wc feel an urgent 
after knowledge, the consciousness of our own in¬ 
to solve the riddle is not enough to make us give it 
ave always felt that all speculations concerning matter 
laws, whether in the movement 'of its masses, which 
bes mechanics, or in the inteimal woi'kings of its in¬ 
portions, whether fluid, solid, or gaseous, which in- 
veral sciences, are insignificant compared with what 
0 the spiritual element in men, whether it appertains 
aence or the .discernment of spiritual iiature. Bxit 
I going on in a style which, when I sat down, I re- 
) repudiate altogether'? 

3 more interest in speculations Avhich can only end in 
sense of incapacity, than in the acquisition of worth- 

in life H- C. R. regarded his own want of a University education as 
ixble loss. 
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less knowledge. Nevertheless, I recur to them only as a 
magnetizer— Let the above stand as an evidence of the 
state of one’s mind. I was ovcrpowex'ed by di'owsiness and 
left off, and, after a nap, go on again. But I will not go on 
wdth a subject which may set you asleep as well as myself. 

The practical bearings of speculative matters are such as we 
do not much differ upon, — indeed we cannot. The intolerance 
of governments, — the vulgar ignorance of the sectarians, 
which matches the proud and hypocritical pretences to author¬ 
ity on the part of the priesthood, who have got the arm of the 
law in their support, are alike objects of our hatred or con¬ 
tempt. 

And I can assent to aU you say, and have so happily illus¬ 
trated by your image of the beholders from the house-top. 
And also I am' as convinced as you can be, that whether we 
are in possession of it or not, there is a truth to be had. 

Miss Denman to H. C. E. 

74 UrrER Norton Street, May 11, 1854. 

.... It is to you, my ever-kind friends, Eobinson and 
Field, that the University, as well as myself, are indebted for 
the good that must accrue from the possession of those works 
,[of Flaxman], not only in the present, but in future ages ; and 
I trust we may all be spared to see the completion of the 
whole. 

A'pril Jfth. — Coming from Lord Monteagle’s, I suffered my¬ 
self to be swindled. A fellow with a bad gi’inning countenance, 
very dirty in appearance, accosted me by my name. I said I 
did not recollect him. “You knew my father.”—“It is 

young-, Julius, I-suppose 1” He said “ Yes.” And then 

a scene like that in a comedy followed, I playing fool, and lie 
knave ; confirming all I said by assent, and saying himself 
nothing. “ Are you going home now 1 ” — “ Why, no ; I am 
going to the Athenaeum.” — “ Had you been going, I should 
have asked you to accommodate me with a sovereign. It would 
save me a walk to the custom-house, where I want to fetch 
some articles from abroad.” Ass! this ought to have opened 
my eyes. I should be farther off the custom-house here than 
there. I was infatuated. “ You are a clergyrnaul”— “ Yes.” 
— “ But why in such a dress ^ “ 0, I would rather follow 

any other profession.” I could fill a page with recounting aU 
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taken the life out of my pen, -when I tried to write on matters 
which would otherwise have been most interesting to me; time 
seemed the shadows, — that the stern reality. It is good, how¬ 
ever, to be drawn out of scenes in -which one is absorbed 
•most unprofitably, and to have one’s natui'al interests revived 
by such a letter as I have to thank yoii for, as well as its prede- 
cessoi'. You touch upon the very points which do interest 
me the most, habitually. The change of form and enlarge¬ 
ment of design in the Prospective had led me to express to one 
of the promoters of that object my desire to contribute. The 
religious crisis is instant, — but the man for it 1 The next best 
thing, if, as I believe, he is not to be found in England, is an 
association of such men as arc to edit the new periodical. An 
address delivered by Freeman Clarke at Boston, last May, 
makes me think him better fitted for a leader than any other 
of the religious “ Free-thinkers. ” I wish I could send you my 
one copy, but you do not need it, and others do. His object is 
the same as that of the Alliance XJniverselle, only he is still 
more free from “ Pai’tialism ” (his own word) in his aspirations 
and practical suggestions with respect to an ultimate “ Christian 
Synthesis. ” He so far adopts Comte’s theory as to speak of 
religion itself under three successive aspects, historically, — 1. 
Thesis; 2. Antithesis ; 3. Synthesis. I made his acquaintance 
in England, and he inspired confidence at once by his brave 
independence, — incomjotis ccqnllis, and self-•^/?^conscionsness. 
J. J. Taylcr’s address of last month follows in the same path, — 
all in favor of the “ Irenics,” instead of Polemics. 

The answer which you gave me so fully and distinctly to the 
questions I proposed for your consideration was of ‘value in 
turning to my view certain aspects of the case which I had not 
before observed. I had begun a second attack on your patience, 
when all was forgotten in the news of the day. 

Lady Byrotst to H. C. E. 

Brighton, December 25,1854. 

With J. J. Tayler, though almost a stranger to him, I have 
a peculiar reason for sympathizing. A book of his was a treas¬ 
ure to my daughter on her death-bed.* 

I must confess to intolerance of opinion as to these two points, 
— eternal evil in any form, and (involved in it) eternal suffer- 

* Probably the “ Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty.” Mr. Tayler has 
also written “ A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England.” 
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.g. To believe in these wonld take away my God, who is all- 
ving. With a God with whom omnipotence and omniscience 
ere all, evil might be eternal, —but why do I say to you what 
IS been better said elsewhere 1 

1855. 

Lady Byron to H. C. R. 

Biugiiton, January 81, 1856. 

.... The great difficulty in respect to the Review * seems 
) be, to settle a basis, inclusive and exclusive, — in short, a 
mndari/ question. From what you said, I think you agTced 
ith me, that a latitiidinarian Christianity ought to be the 
ai-acter of the periodical; but the depth of the roots should 
)rrespond with the width of the branches of that tree of 
aowledge. Of some of those minds one might say, “ They 
ave no root,” and then, the richer the foliage, the morc danger 
at the trunk will fall. “ Grounded in Christ ” has to me a 
lost practical significance and value. I, too, have anxiety 
lout a friend, — Miss Carpenter,— whoso life is of public im- 
OT’tance ; she, more than any of the English Reformers, un- 
sss Nash and Wright, has found the art of drawing out the 
ood of human nature and proving its existence. She makes 
icse discoveries by the light of love. I hope she may re¬ 
iver, from to-day’s report. The object of a Reformatory in 

leiccster has just been secured at a county meeting. 

low the desideratum is, well-qualified masters and mistresses, 
f you hear of such by chance, pray let mo know. The 
igular schoolmaster is an extinguisher. Heart, and faniiliar- 
;y with the class to be educated, are all important. At home 
nd abroad, the evidence is conclusive ou that point, for I have 
r many yeai-s attended to such experiments in various parts 
f Europe. The Irish Quarterly has taken up the subject 
dth rather more zeal than judgment. I had hoped that a 
ound and temperate exposition of the facts might form an 
•tide in the Miyht-have-heen Review. 

Lady Byron to H. C. R. 

Biughton, February 12, 1865. 

I have at last earned the pleasure of writing to you, by 
laviug settled troublesome matters of little moment, except 
* The National Heview. 
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locally, and I gladly take a Avider range by sympathizing in 
your interests. There is, besides, no responsibility — for me 
at least — in canvassing the merits of Eussell or Palmerston, 
but much in deciding whether the “ village politician,” Jack- 
son or Thompson, shall be leader in the school and public- 
house. 

Has not the nation been brought to a conviction that the 
system should be broken up 1 and is Lord Palmerston, who has 
used it so long and so cleverly, likely to promote that object 1 

But whatever obstacles there may be in state affairs, that 
general persuasion must modify other departments of action 
and knowledge. “ Unrousted coffee ” will no longer be accepted 
under the official seal, — another reason for a new literary 
combination for distinct special objects, — a Review in which 
every separate article should be convergent. If, instead of the 
problem to make a circle pass through thi'ee given points, it 
were required to find the centi'e from which- to describe a ‘cir¬ 
cle through any three articles in the Edinburgh or Westminster 
Review, who could accomplish it 1 Much force is lost for want 
of this one-mindedness amongst the contributors. It would 
not exclude variety or freedom in the unlimited discussion of 
means 'towards the ends unequivocally recognized. If St. 
Paul had edited a Review, he might have admitted Peter as 
well as Luke or Barnabas. 

Ross gave us an excellent sermon yesterday, on “ Hallowing 
the Name.” Though far from commonplace, it might have 
been delivered in any chmrch. 

We have had Fanny Kemble here last week. I only heard 
her “Romeo and Juliet,” — not less instructive, as her- read¬ 
ings always are, than exciting, for in her glass Shakespeare is a 
philosopher. I know her, and honor her for her truthfulness 
amidst all trials. 

Lady Byron to H. C. R. 

Brighton, March 6, 1855. 

I recollect only those passages of Dr. Kehnedy’s book which 
bear upon the opinions of Lord Byron. Strange as it may 
seem, Dr. Kennedy is most faithful where you doubt his being 
so. Not merely from casual expressions, but from the whole 
tenor of Lord Byron’s feelings, I could not but conclude he was 
a believer in the inspiration of the Bible, and had the gloomiest 
Calvinistic tenets. To that unhappy view of the relation of the 
creature to the Creator I have always ascribed the misery of 
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I think, as a man approaches the great change, an interest in 
the nature of that change may well be the uppermost feeling 
in a rational being. Surely the absence of this feeling is a 
man’s own loss peculiarly, whatever may be its connection with 
the unknown futme upon which we are about to enter. How 
many are deterred from this subject by the perverted subtleties 
of theologians, I will not pretend to say. After as wide a sur¬ 
vey of human knowledge as my faculties permit, I find no rest 
but in the character of Christ, of which I still consider I have 
but an imperfect conception. He forms the nnder-cun-ent in 
which float aU the hopes of the world for rising out of its 
present chaos. What we call chaos is, I doubt not, a step in the 
wisdom of that Power which we worship as real, though in¬ 
comprehensible. 

Lady Byron to H. C. E. 

Brighton, April 8,1S56. 

. . . The book which has interested me most lately is 

that on “ Mosaism,” translated by Miss Goldsmid, and which I 
read, as you will believe, without any Christian (unchristian 1) 
prejudice. The missionaries of the Unity were always, from 
my childhood, regarded by me as in that sense the people ; and 
I believe they were true to that mission, though blind, intel¬ 
lectually, in demanding the crucifixion. The present aspect of 
Jewish opinions, as shown in that book, is all but Christian. 
The author is under the error of taking, as the representatives 
of Christianity, the Mystics, Ascetics, and Quietists; and 
therefore he does not know how near he is to the true sphit of 
the Gospel. If you should happen to see Miss Goldsmid, pray 
tell her what a great service I think she has rendered to ussof- 
disants Christians in translating a book which must make us 
sensible of the little we have done, and the much we have to 
do, to justify our preference of the later to the earlier dispen¬ 
sation. 


Lady Byron to H. C. R. 

Brighton, April 11, 1866. 

You appear to have more definite information respecting the 

Review than I have obtained.It was also said that the 

Review would in fact be the Prospective amplified,— not satis¬ 
factory to me, because I have always thought that periodical 
too Unitarian, in the sense of separating itself from other 
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Christian churches, if not by a high wall, at least by a wire- 
gauze fence! Now, separation is to me the mpeo-i?. The reve¬ 
lation through Nature never separates; it is the revelation 
through the Book which separates. Whewell and Brewster 
would have been one had they not, I think equally, dimmed 
their lamps of science when reading their Bibles. As long as 
we think a truth better for being shut up in a text, we arc not 
of the wide-world religion, which is to include all in one fold; 
for that text will not he. accepted by the followers of other 
books, or students of the same, and sepai’ation will ensue. The 
Christian Scripture should be dear to us, not as the charter of 
a few, but of mankind, and to fashion it into cages is to deny 
its ultimate objects. These thoughts hot, like the roll at break¬ 
fast, where your letter was so welcome an addition. 

Jxdy 9th. — Spent the forenoon at home reading, till two. 
Read two long articles in the National Review, with which I 
am content.* They are above the average. And, as the 
Chronicle says, if the Review can be kept at that pitch, it will 
succeed. At all events, it ought. I admire the article on “ The 
Church, Eomanism, Protestantism,” (fcc., of which I think 
Martincau must be the author; also an excellent one on “ In¬ 
ternational Duties, ” — an able defence of the war, not the con¬ 
duct of it. 

July 11th. — Went on with the National Review, and read 
with great pleasure the article on “ Administrative Reform. ” 
Full of excellent sense. 

September 8th. — T am returned from a more than three 
weeks’ excursion to Bayonne, having achieved more than I ex¬ 
pected w'ith less trouble than I feared. I have no wish to see 
France again. A similar visit to Frankfort and Heidelberg is 
all I desire. On my way, I had the satisfaction of meeting 
Robert Brown, the great botanist, and we were together as far 
as Boulogne. There I was cordially greeted by AVilliam Brown 
and Aleock, who were to be my travelling companions. After 
visiting Bayonne we returned to Bordeaux, to meet Mi*s. Brown 
nd Miss Coutts. My journey with Brown and Alcock then 
ceased, and I joined Sergeant and Mrs. Dowling. I remained 
at Paris a week, visiting the Exposition Indusirielle. In my 
visits to old Mrs. Andr6 I saw Tholuck and Sir Culling Eardlo}'-. 
At the Exhibition I had walks with Mr. and Mrs. Plumptrc, 

* IT. C. R. wns one of those who wei’e consulted about the ostnblislimoiit of 
this Jieview, and who supported it by counsel and money. 
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aud some Englisli acquaintance. Among the latter, I had the 
good luck to fall in with John Taylor, whom I had as my com¬ 
panion the chief part of the journey home. I left him at the 
London railway station, with a sense of thankfulness for his 
company. He is a clever and excellent man as a doer, — a 
worker. 

October 19th. — My first call, on my return from Bury, was 
on Atkinson. I .was delighted to find that of the Flaxman 
Gallery nothing remains to be done hut the inner room. We 
have about £16 in hand. The completion will not exceed my 
means, if I have to contribute the whole. The Gallery is now 
out of danger, and this gratifies me. 

October 22d. — The day began ill. A letter from Alcock. 
Brown dangerously ill, at Montpelier. Miss Coutts was de¬ 
sirous that I should not hear the news abruptly. Whenever 
Brown’s death takes place it will be, to me, a real loss.* 

December 18th .— The incident of the day is the death of 
Rogers, — long expected. It took place early in the morning 
without any pain. At ninety-two or ninety-three, pain is not 
to be feared.f 

December 25ih. — Engaged in reading ‘‘ The Life of Sydney 
Smith,” which I finished. An excellent man, certainly. He 
was neither martyr, nor hero, nor saint, but, with all his in¬ 
firmities, an amiable aud admirable man. 

[During this year H. 0. R. was called upon to act as ar'bi- 
trator in a case of the most honorable kind to those con¬ 
cerned. Lieutenant Arnold, son of Dr. Arnold, had been en¬ 
gaged by Lady Byron as tutor to her gi’andson. For reasons 
into which it is unnecessary to enter, the tutorship came to an 
end in a way which involved an unforeseen pecuniary settle¬ 
ment ; and Lady Byron proposed to pay just double what 
Lieutenant Arnold thought it right to receive. The award of 
the arbitrator satisfied the-conscience of the one, and the gen¬ 
erosity of the other. — En.] 


1856. 

January 6th. —Read a sermon preached before the Queen, 
in Scotland, and by her ordered to be printed. It will do 

* On tlie 14tli of November, on H. C. R.’.s return from a visit to Torquay, 
he writes: “ The only letter I regretted not receiving in time, was one inviting 
me to attend poor Brown’s funeral on the 7th.” 

t The funeral, which was a private one, took place at Hornsey, where there 
is a family vault. 
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L, being anti-sacerdotal. It is little more than an expan- 
of a saying by Dr. Arnold : I wish there were fewer 
ions books, but that all books were in a religious spirit.” 
■muary 10th. — Dined with Mrs. Bayne, — a dinner I en- 
sd; made agreeable by Boxall. There were two friends 
i the country and a liberal clergyman. Thei’c was not 
h talk, but a sort of battledore and shuttlecock fight he¬ 
rn Boxall and myself. 

■muary 24th. — At breakfast I had John Wordsworth and 
^'ent Coleridge. They made themselves agreeable to me 
to each other. We looked together at the Flaxman Gal- 
and this they seemingly enjoyed. This visit occasioned 
vxiting a longish letter to Mrs. Wordsworth, though chiefly 
ig an account of the sad state of so great a number of 
riends, especially Miss Fenwick and Mrs. Clarkson. 

' bruary IsL — This proved a melancholy day. Its most 
erial incident was Mrs. Dickenson’s announcement of dear 
, Clarkson’s death, early in the morning of the day before, 
ler age, with her excellent character, and with no hope of 
lanent improvement in health, life could be of no value, 
death hardly an object of dread.* 

eh'uary 12th. — It was on this day that dear Henry 
chison Robinson died, at half past four, a. m. It was 
expected, and yet we felt it for a moment as sudden.t 
! telegi’aphic mode of giving intelligeu.ee is far from satis- 
Dry, Dear Henry was a'beautiful blossom; ho afforded 
)s ; and I never knew a sweeter, a purer, or a more ami- 
and interesting 3 ’'Outh. He was altogether an object of 
. I had looked much to him in the future. This is 
mrcc of sadness, but is nothing to the grief of a mother. 
1 Kenyon, writing a note of sympathy, on the 25th of 
ruaiy, says : “ Only live on, and this once smiling woi’ld 
langcd into a huge cemetery, in which we ourselves hardly 
to linger.” 

farch 21st. I finished reading in bed this day the cor- 

V. short notice of Clarkson appeared in the Bvrii Po.s/, February 6, 
This was probably from the pen of her old friend, I’l. C. R. 
f-Iis death took])laed at Torquay. 11. C. R.’s Diary show.s how cleeidyhe 
atliized in all the alternations of hope and fear in his f;i'and-ncpliow's Ion" 
■s, and how ready ho was to go anywhere in England or abroad, if change 
imato were advised, and lii.s attoi'idance were de.sirable. TJio body wn.s 
;d in a vault in the burying-ground attached to the Hew Gravel Pit 
el. “ The service was read in a solemn and suitable manner, by Mr. 
t,” formerly minister at Bury, and highly rc.spected by Mr. Tliomas 
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respondence of Goethe and Kiiebel, a hook that had deeply 
interested me, and -which exhibits the condescending love of 
the superior, and the reverential admiration of the inferior 
most honorably to-wards both parties. My personal recollec¬ 
tions added to my enjoyment, and though the mention of me 
is not flattering in thfe -way of praise, yet I feel it as an honor 
to have my name even but written by the great man of his age, 
accompanied by the expression of, or an implied, good-will. 

A 2 )rU 12th. — E. Field told me he should bo going to-day, 
for the last time, to Mr. S. Rogers’s house; and, therefore, I 
went also. The pictures I may see again, but the house I 
shall, probably, never more enter. This is one of the many 
recent losses. 


Lady Bybon to H. C. R. 

Brighton, April 12,1866. 

.... This National winds up the volume honorably to 
its projectors. The last article interests me much from special 
causes ; and I think I understand it. Indeed some theological 
Actions seem to me to bo more completely exposed than ever 
before : the two atonement theories, for instance. And yet 
the Reviewer does not appear to me to come to the point at 
last, nor entirely to have dismissed the my^erious efAcacy 
doctrine. My own belief would at least be stated more 
simply thus : to follow Christ is the -way to be reconciled, or 
put into a relationship of peace and harmony with the will of 
God ; a man so reconciled becomes a sound man, if ho ivas not 
before. If some say that the same cud might be obtained in other 
ways, I am not anxious to refute them; only grant this way 
to be successful. Lid Jesus say, “ I am the 07ily way,” &c. 1 
It is inferred that he meant it, however from the condemnation 
of him who “ bclioveth not,” in St. John. This is thought a 
jiareuthesis of the writer’s by a superior critic ; but, taking 
the common reading, I see in it no more than the assertion, 
that belief in the truths proclaimed by Christ was an absolute 
condition of salvation ; and all experience shows it to be so in 
fact The believer in those principles is saved from the hell 
of “malice, hatred, and all unchaiitableness.” I need not iry 
to believe this 3 I can’t help it. It is a question whether Mrs. 
Wordsworth is more “ enviable ” from her belief in a “ future ” 
than from her belief in the present; or, more explicitly, I 
should ascribe her happiness to her consciousness of this 
world’s moral government, rather than of her expectation of 
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lortality. Her “ atonement ” is perfect. The author of 
article on Goethe appears to me to have the mind which 
id dispel the illusions surrounding another poet without 
I’eciating his claims (not fully acknowledged by you) to the 
ist inspiration. Who has sought to distinguish the holy 
a the unholy in that spirit 1 — to prove by this very deg- 
ition of the one how high the other was ? A character is 
er done justice to by extenuating faults ; so I do not agree 

dsi bonmn. It is kinder to read the blotted page. 

lank you for the proof you have given me of a just con- 
nce in my sympathy, by teUing me of your being left. I 
wished to know whether your relative stiU lingered. You 
never be alone in the human world. 

[ 2 oril 20th. — I had a new man at breakfast, the gi’eat 
)ei't Brown, as he is considered by many the first botanist 
he world. I know him only as a man of fine humor. He 
nown by his. travels in the New World, and his importation 
thousands of new species of plants. He is now feeble in 
, but an unaffectedly great man in character. There 
e present, also, Boott, Stock,- and Charles Murch. 
fai/ Jfth. — This day has been marked by a variety of im- 
3sions which would admit of amplification, if I were so 
)osed. After reading Buskin, and hearing, at Essex Street, 
eace sermon, and lunching with Sarah, I went out on a 
ancholy walk. The first fact I learned was the death of a 
Y estimable person. Miss Weston.* I next called on Ken- 
. I found Procter there, and afterwards Hawthorn came, 
s Baylcy received me with tears, considering Kenyon’s case 
icless. [ was sent for to him. He was sitting in his arm- 
ir, and received me with a hearty shake of the hand and 
nile. From his manner of speaking I shoiild not have sup- 
d him to be sxiffering from dangeroiis disease. He thanked 
for calling, and spoke in terms of warm friendship. He 
I: “ Kemember me to good Dr. Boott. Give him that [put- 
l a small seal into my hand], and tell him 1 always loved 
1 .” He added, “ The seal is not worth a penny.” I smiled, 

I first .saw tlio Jliss Weston.s in 1839. They once lived at Buvv, .and, my 
10 being mentioned, I was introduced by Mi.ss Weston’s de.sire. She told me 
rward.s that her fatlier spoke of my brother as the most sensible man he 
1 to SCO at the Angel Club. The Miss Westons went to Romo, and I gave 
n a letter to Miss Mackenzie. On their i-otnrn onr acquaintance became 
e intimate. Miss Weston was a woman of superior understanding and at- 
ments. She was an admirer of Wordsworth; Kenyon and I brought them 
ither. Wordsworth profes.scd great respect for hor. 
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and said I wonld give it to Dr. Boott with pleasure. It is a 
triangular little s^al, of a sort of amber. 

May 10th. — I dined again at Miss Coutts’s. I was kindly- 
received, and had a very pleasant evening. An interesting 
subject to talk on was the sale of Rogers’s pictures, of which 
Miss Coutts has been a very large piu’chaser; and she gains 
credit by the good taste she showed in her selection. Some 
half-dozen of my favorites were there : “ The Mob-capped Girl ”; 
“ The Lady Sketching ” ; “ The Cupid and Psyche ” (the only 
picture I dislike of Sir Joshua’s); the Raphael, — “ Christ in 
the Garden”; the Paul Veronese “Festival.” There would 
be no end should I go on. I was glad to find that the works 
of Flaxman sold very high. The marble ‘ ‘ Cupid ” and ‘ ‘ Psycho ” 
Miss Denman had some idea of buying ; but she rejoiced when 
she heard that the “ Cupid ” fetched 115, and the “ Psyche ” 
£1251!! 

Lady Byron to H. C. R. 

1 Cambkidge Tekrace, July 18, 1866. 

I have a mind to say something more about the “ manifes¬ 
tations.” -I omit “ spiritual ” designedly, as in that word the 
question is begged. 

It appears to me that no one who has accepted the resur¬ 
rection as an historical fact can refuse assent to'the accimuv- 
lated evidences of these reappearances. I do not like the asso¬ 
ciations commonly formed with the word “ I’esurrection ” ; as if 
that body which was laid in the grave were reorganized. St. 
Paul states that tlie body is “ new ” ; and all the expressions 
respecting Christ’s reappearance are reconcilable with that 
supposition. 

But though I should reject the resurrection if it had no 
claim to belief except from testimony in a remote age, and by 
no means completely satisfactory, I accept it with a strong 
persuasion of its probability, on the ground,, first, of its being 
the fulfilment of the life ; secondly, of its having been the as¬ 
sured expectation of Him who was all truth as regarded tni- 
man nature in its embodied state, and therefore most likely to 
know about its disembodied; thirdly, of the harmoniousness 
of the objects of the I’isen Christ (as narrated) with those of 
his earthly career : “ Feed my sheep,” (fee. 

Having rested tranqiiilly in that faith from a veiy early ago, 
I coxild not be troubled by Middleton or Strauss. You will 
observe, however, that not one of the three reasons given above 
applies to the “ manifestations,” for — 
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and plan something useful for her neighbors, while her voice is 
lost from debility.” 

December Sd. — The morning has been anxiously spent, and 
marked by bad news. Miss Allen sent a messenger to inform 
me, that, by telegi'aph, the news came of Kenyon’s death. It 
was expected. For the present, no more of this sad event. 
He was a prosperous and munificent man. 

December 18th. — I have this morning been looking at the 
portrait of W. S. Landoi', sent me yesterday by Booth. A 
present from him and Miss Bayley.* 

December Slst. — I closed the year in good spirits, though I 
feel my faculties are declining. Yet, as I am now far in my 
eighty-second year (in less than three months it will be com¬ 
pleted), and being fully sensible of the loss of memory, I shall 
not be remiss in making all tlie necessary preparations for 
securing others from harm. After Dr. Aikin had suffered his 
first attack of paralysis, he said: “I must make the most I 
can of the salvage of life.” 


1857 . 

January 1 Bill. — I found enjoyment in the cleverness of two 
numbers of the Times and the last Dxammer. In a letter by 
Holyoakc, the atheist, is an epigram by his friend Elliott, the 
Corn-law Rhymei', which settles the question, — What is a 
communist 't — One who has yearnings for equal division of 
imequal earnings. Idler or bungler, he is willing to fork out 
his penny and pocket your shilling. He who is not satisfied 
with this will not be satisfied with any elaborate roasoning on 
the subject. 

Ma7'ch 30th. — My evening with Miss Bayley as agreeable 
as the preceding. She has lent me a list of the legacies given 
by Kenyon, of which I will make mention hereafter, when 
copied by me. I can only say now, that it shows on the part 
of Kenyon great anxiety to do good wherever he could. 

[On a paper in which H. C. R has copied oiit this li.st of lega¬ 
cies, he has written : “ John Kenyon, an excellent man, a native 
of the West India Islands. He loft more than £ 140,000 in 
legacies to individuals.f A generous man, and fond of literary 

* [IConyon’.s residuary legatees.] It is not the portrait by Boxall, but more 
striking as a likeness. It was the work of a young man, named Fisher, in 
whom Kenyon took interest. — H. C. E. 

t Mr. and Mrs. Browning i-eceived legaeies amounting to moi'e than ten 
thoustind pounds; and B. I). Procter between .six and seven thoii.siind. 
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Frank Stone, the painter of Quillinan’s daughter. Wordsworth 
wrote a beautiful Sonnet on the picture. 

May 3d .—At the Atheuasiim, I’ead in the xiQVir Edmhtrgh 
Reviexo an amusing paper on Boswell. The reviewer thinks 
that Macaulay despises the biographer too much, while he too 
highly praises the biogi-aphy, as if it did not require a certain 
sense of what ought to be selected in order to produce a work 
supciuor to any other in existence of the class. Johnson advised 
Boswell not to speak depreciatingly of himself. The world will 
repeat the evil report, and make no allow'ance for the source. 
XJimsual candor ! N. B. — It would have been well for me had 
I distinctly recognized this truth before. It is too late for me 
now to change nay practice. 

Jxdy 19th. —Lady Cranworth quoted a saying of Lord 
Lyndhurst: “ A Chancellor’s work may be divided into thi-ee 
classes : first, the business that is worth the labor done; 
second, that which does itself; thii’d, the woi'k which is not 
done at all.” 

September 9th. — Why time appears to fly more rapidly in 
old age than youth is ingeniously accounted for by Soame 
Jenyns. Each year is compared with the w'hole life. The 
twentieth at one time is the seventeciath at anothei', and that, 
of coui’se, appears less ; but in fact there is, perhaps, this real 
difference, that in a given time oiae does less in old age. AU 
this day, for instance, was spent in reading less than a hun¬ 
dred pages of Fronde. 

H. C. E. TO Paynteb. 

September 10, 1867. 

When you use the word “ Christian,” you, I know, do not, as 
many do, or once did, think that Christianity consists in the 
idolatrous belief of the presence of the Deity in a piece of 
bread, or in the five points of metaphysic faith. These ai'e the 
sad shells which enclose the kernel. I would say, as you 
doubtless think, that Christianity is not destroyed by its 
vehicle. It is found more or loss damaged everywhere. I did 
not mcaia to set up my speculation against yoairs; and, 
though what I write would be a heresy which deserved the 
fagot in a past age, yet I do not use it to attack anybody. 

[Two other extracts on the same subject may be given here, 
though not actually written in this year : —'] 

I am laot anxious to make converts to dogmas, but I am very 
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iUuiittiH thfit Hi'ritiuH luon nf titlu>r unis Kliould bo willin" to rc- 
crivt’ tiH us inrtulit'f.H uf tlu* ouc ('atholio lUiuvcli, aiul I tliiuk 
tfuit amoii}.!: du' Cluu’i’liuu'u nt’ ilu; WluiUdy school this may 
ii<*t Ih* lutvd tu obtain. 

'Hio outlmKiaHl.H Nvill make siierlficos, which the rc- 

h«i*‘U« ihiukiT.H will mst. It. ihu's nut Ihlhnv tival the thiukers 
itw nut hinron' in thoir piMl’i'SHious ; b\tt it is, I s\ipposo, the 
«nii» turn uf njiuil wiiii'h nialu's tlunn think, and produces a 
r«M.hii'f*.s tif I'hurui’tcr. Thl.s i.s a sad oxporicuco ; but it does 
n«>t ttflVi’t oju*’k convict ion.4, 

II. {'. ll Tti J.vMus iMottium, Jur., Ksq. 

Soptcimber 12, 1867. 

11 is a rcummnbli' nspit'Ht you make uus, that, having’ put into 
\nnr hands Word .Worth's Poems, I shunld give you some as- 
Bisfiiiii’i' in Kfitiug alumt. to rciid them; tithonviso you might 
bo ul.U’turd ;if the Undertaking. .Much, imUicd iutunscly, as I 
1m\»' Wt.rd'Uvuii ii, acknowleihriug that I owo inovo to him 
than nny ■•tlirr imct in imr huiguage, yet when 1 look at tho 
snueb- \-4nuiu w turli eumpndu'nds the whole, colloc.i.iou, 1 fool 
appichrjiHiuii (hat any young person who may open it 
wdl k* in* lm«-il to Mhut it uguiu, and hsok no further than tho 
Utle Rud a few jHtgeu lanuud. All po('lry, t'xcept the. narrative, 
re«pinvH an ellhrt to get tns with ; tuid ImlladK are popular from 
tlunr brevity tusd eivse, Hnt a poinn in worth nothing that is 
tp-! a cump.unon for years, and this is what dislinguishoa 
\\..r»Uwurth fruits thi» henl of poet,a. //> lusts. I lovo him 
if)..re now tiian 1 del lifiy years agt*. Vou will see fmv num 
Rdvamed ut life who will say the same of honl Byron, oven 
lle.ngh th»n oiu’e lovml him. that is, as 1 did Wordsworth, 
fB.mi the begmning. Yon have, 1 dare say, lieard that Woi’ds- 
w..iib was, f«-r Udweeti twenty and thirty years, utterly do- 
ri!<■■!, and nuuidy through the satire in the liduihni'tik Rimirw. 
lu mv vouth, I b-U in with IhoHe of his works then just pub- 
JiMird,’and U'ciune a piissionuie lover. 1 knew many hy heart, 
ftud I'll mv jMttrte'VH was alvvavs repeating or ri'ading them. I 
iu-.eb‘Jiiunv cunverlH. Wfirdsworth had to eroate his puhlio. 
Jlu furimsl (he tiiMte of tin* agt' in a great nansoro. _ Mycn 
Bu'-n, who idfectt'i} to ridicule him (and Wordsworthlaidhiin- 
#rir ..|.ru to ndieuh'h neverflielesH Hludit'd atul imitated him. 
’fhe tlnnl and tbarth euntoH of '■ (’hildo Harold" wore written 
rttider WurdwortU’s inspiration, that, is, as to style j in mat- 
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ter, nothing can be more opposed. The cause of the opposition, 
and the pretext for the satire, lies in the simple style, on which 
every abuse was lavished. Wordsworth was of opinion that 
posterity will value most those lyrical ballads which were most 
laughed at. He may be partial in thisppinion; certainly they 
are the most characteristic. This he said to me when I re¬ 
marked that no metrical form of his various poems afforded me 
so gi'eat pleasure as the Sonnets. “ You are quite wrong,” he 
replied. But 1 forget that my object is not to dissert on 
Wordsw'orth as a poet, but to give you my opinion as to the 
order in which the poems should be read, and which of them 
may be altogether passed over. I would not recommend you 
to begin with the Preface, wise and convincing as it is j I 
would wait a little before entering on the controversy. I enjoy 
these prose writings’ much ; indeed, I hope one day there will 
be a collection of his prose compositions. 

I shall now go over the contents of the volume, land put 
down the titles of those poems that are to be read at all 
events, and those that are to be read first. I go over the 
single volume regularly ; — 

“Poems written in Youth.” — (Pass them over, itnread.) 

“Poems referring to the Period of Childhood” — Among 
them read : “ Lucy Gray ” ; * “ We are Seven ”; * “ The 
Longest Da}'-.” This may be enough on a first perusal. On a 
second nearly all are good. “ Alice Fell ” is the one least 
worthy, and which caused most reproach. 

“Poems founded on the Afections.” — * ‘‘The Brothers”; 
“ Michael ” ; '' Louisa ”; “ The Armenian Lady’s Love ”; 
* “ She dwelt among the Untrodden Ways ” ; “ ’T is said that 
some have died for Love ” ; [* “ Let other Bards of Angels 
sing” ; and * “Yes, thoii art fair,” <kc.] (These, I know from 
Wordsworth himself, were made on his wife.) In this section 
is found one of the poems about which most controversy has 
been held, — “ The Idiot Boy.” Lord Byron’s joke was that 
the subject of the poem must have been the poet. Let it be 
read hereafter, not yet. Wordsworth woxtid not permit a selec¬ 
tion to be published which did not include this. 

“Poems on the naming of Places ” are founded on feelings so 
personal, that, with all my admiration of them, I wovild not 
recommend any for a first perusal of Wordsworth. 

“ Poems of the Fancy.” — One of tho least clear of Words- 
* For explanation of nsterisks sec tlio end of tho letter. 
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Iff,7.) 

wn'th’.s tliHqiuHitidiiH, niul hi lio flifforod from Coleridge, 
h luH dlsfim-tiim litdwreti Fancy nud liuaginaiion. Horoaftor 
it will he Ht'cn tlmt Isnuginaiion in the higher, ami Fancy the 
lower jniwer. 1 <'nn only He( out. a lew in either eluKa ; 
^‘•‘Tolhe IhiiKy ” ; “Tothewamo FlowerTo the Small 
(Vltuidine” ; “'Pu the nann' h'lower.” 

“ PiH'iuH of ihf To the Cnchoo ” ; [* “A 

Night. Fieei'" ; * " Yew 'Preen”) (in WordswortlPa own ojiinion, 
htH best Kpecimt'nK of hlunk verm'). “ She was a Phantom of 
Delight ” (Miu Word.Mworlh). “ 0 Nightingale, thou surely 
nrt *" I wandered lonely iih a Cloud” j “Ruth”; “ Tho 
Thorn"; *'* Ih'.Holutifin and Indejiendeneo ” ; * “ Uart-lcap 
■Well " ; ♦ ” hinen eom|ton('d nliove Tinteni Ahhey ” ; * “ Lao- 
dnnuu ” ; “ PreHcntinieiits " ; * “ A Jewish Family ” The four¬ 
teen (menm net down iu the elasK of ImaginativeVocmis aro of 
htiefj eharneteriwt ir (jmdii\', that whoever has natd them 'with¬ 
out enjoynieni nhouhl not he ieuHed with iiny nauunmemlatiou 
to reiul tin»re. I eoidt! liave nddml to i!)e n\nnher,el)nt should 
Imve rendered (he neieelimi too unmeriuia, “ Peter Hell” and 
“'Phe Wagi'ouer " are atuiuig those I emilil hest Hpnrc, and do 
not recoliuueud. 

" .\f i.nrrllitiiniiij " \Vordswoi'lh,” savH hamlor, IPm 

hitter euesuy, ** huH wvitteu nvove tii)e Sonnets than are to ho 
juet with in the huiguage heNides." 1 ean only ]nd. ])art of tho 
hues: t. Ntitm, fret not”; tx. " Pniised' ho tho Art”; 
xxtv., V., VI. S|Mwiinen8 of 'IVanslntions from Mieliacl 
Angelo ” : xxvitn ” The W<»rld is ttio lumdi with ns.” 

Part Second. '‘Scorn tmt the Stnmet ” ; [ “'Po Lady Poan- 
nnmt ” : “'Ptt lanly Mary Lowther.’M (No (.'onrt ovi'r produced 
auUhing more gi-neefuL) .XMi. “Ihul Twilight”! R(']ioat- 
ing this, and amnher on a Painting, to Tiei-k, he exclaimed, 
“Thinw an Huglish tloethe!" xxxiii. "Pure Fleiueiit of 
WnlerM” ; xxxvi. *• F,nrth huK not anything," An*. 

Part 'Plurd. Hxxii.. m. 'Pwo on a hikeuess; xnvi. 
“Proud were y»% MonutaiuH.” 1 have found tlu! selee.tiug 
hard. 

•' ,yrmt)riiih itf' <t Tnui' in Smtluntl, ISlKiP " lloh Roy’s 
Cravf”; "The’ Matron of .ledhorough ”; Yarrow Cu- 

vimted " ; '*" The lUiml Highland Hoy." 

Mrm..,-uil.i <>/ o Turn' in " VaiTOW 

Viajted ” ; t-ompai'e with \ arrow Cnvisited." 

•• pttrmn i>i .Xtitiiiiiiil hitlt/itndniir and JAhfrti/P ~ 

1 alwiain fr.un Hch-ctiug any from thm elasK. let it all U rend 
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in dxie time. Southey echoed a remark of mine, that whoever 
strips these poems of their poetry will find the naked prose 
to be wisdom of a high character. The “ Thanksgiving Ode ” 
closes this set. 

Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 1820 .’’^—These 
should be read in connection also, hut for the present may be 
selected, “ Was it to disenchant or to imdo ” j “0 for the 
Help of Angels ”; “ Elegiac Stanzas ” (H. C. E. was the friend, 
and he supplied the Introduction). 

‘■'■Memorials of a Tour in Italy.'''' — These may bo read in 
connection, otherwise they do not belong to the best of his 
works, but are very wise. “ The Egyptian Maid ” may be read 
hereafter. It is gracefully romantic. 

The “ Duddon Sonnets-^’’ are exquisitely refined; to be studied 
hereafter. It is not easy to separate any by exalting or ex¬ 
cluding. 

“The White Doe of liylstone.” — Jeffrey, in the Edinburgh 
Review, dealares this to have the distinction of being the very 
worst poem ever written. In a certain technical sense, and with 
reference to arbitrary rules, it may be. If so, I would rather 
be the author of Wordsworth’s worst than Jeffrey’s best. It is 
not Wordsworth’s best, certainly. 

“ The Ecclesiastical Sonnets ” ought to be studied by him who 
would favorably appreciate the Church of England; and in 
connection- with the “ Book of the Church, ” by Southey. No. 
XX. is recommended for its wise and liberal conclusion. I re¬ 
peated it to 0’Connell, and he acknowledged its excellence. All 
the varied charms of religion are collected in those Sonnets. 
Though accused falsely of bigotry, Wordsworth shows that he 
can do justice to the Non-cons. In *Part 3, vi., “ Clerical In- 
tegi'ity, ” Milton has justice done him, —Milton, the Non-con. 

“ Yarrow Revisited ” is not equal to the other two on Yar¬ 
row. But the Sonnet on Sir Walter Scott, “A Trouble not of 
Clouds, ” is among the very best. 

“ Tour in Scotland, 1831,” should bo read after tho other 
Scotch Tours. 

. “Evening^ Voluntaries.” —This is one of tho later poems 
(1832). It is tho chai'acteristic of these to be less striking and 
remarkable, and less objectionable, — more like the poems of 
other men. 

“ Poems on a Tour in 1833.” — I made this journey with 
Wordsworth. Tho remark made before applies to these. I 
would notice only, though others may be equal, “ Lowthor, in 
thy majestic pile are seeni ” 
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^k-ms of SnUmnit xml Rt'jhriion." . * “ Expostulation and 

” ; u. “'Phe TaUU'S tm-mul” ; *m. “Luics written in 
Sprinij’’; v. “ 'Po luy Sintor ’’; * vi. “ Simon Leo” ; * vm, 
.et’s Kpituph” ; * X. “ Mattliew ” ; *xi. “ 'Pwo April Moru- 
; Ml. "'Plu' P’ornitiiiu” ; *xiu. “Three Seuuets on Per- 
’Pnlk"; * xviit. “ l'’i(l{'li(y.'’ TIu'ho last pooma are tho 
;lmrurti‘ri.stie, and tlu'rerorc moat dtieiaive of tho reader’s 
'Phe " Odtito Luty,” and the “ Ila])py Warrior," on. tho 
hivjid, umoU|j; the moHt. eorreet and dii^niliod. 
iiuirt.i dnlirxtfil in Li'ht'rli/ tiiid- OnltrR-—Tho remark 
on “ PoeiuH dedii'utt'il to National hulopondeneo ” applioa 
y lo tlu'He. Indeed, one does not aoo why tho classes 
parated. 'Phi’se alumUl he Htudied hereafter. 
iiiini'fM tin the' Pu)iishmf)U of Death ” have mure truth than 


fisoff/xiinxis." “'Phe Horn of Egremont (laatlo.” 
tijeerijiii'iioP' “ llopea, whai. art! i.hey ‘I ” A sort of cou- 
:inu of “'Phe Longeat Hay.” All thoao Inacriptioua 
re peruhal hei’eafter. 

'hxi'i-rr Muihriii III" may he ]msHeil ovta*. 
tiurrinij Old .Ig.'.” • * “ The Old Canulicrlaud Ik'.g- 
t Mv t'f the very lu-nt. 

Kpitxplin etiid hdtijiiii' Dii'i'es." ■ All excellent. 1 can ao- 

sily “ Klegine Stunzaa" ; “'Po ilui Daisy." 

hie Intiiiieitxiiin id' /iHUiex'ixlittjJ' • Thia is t.ho grand" 

^ Worthnvorlh’a Humller ihumiih, an it. ia perhajiH the grand- 
le in the Englinh hingtiag('. Hut let it ho paaac'd over for 
iri setiJ, H in, as Home nay, inywHcal It treata of a mys- 
eerfuinlv, 

Htr Fti 'urdnii " \h to 1)0 studied with attention, as it will 
iul ^uth tUdieUt h\ all who liave peruHe<l with love tho 
idread_\ recummeudetl. 

U*i npplii H ul'.o to the Dirhidi'. 

OH hn han .HWolleii to M)ieh a si'/.o that. I have hi'ou foiMul 
I ovri" d agutu. anti ptit- a * to those which 1 think might 
-■•d rentl. If, alien this is done, the reader has not already 
ired a tH‘’tc for Wordhvvorth, it would he loas of time to 

u.t 




Orr ..(1 tlif •uTta' '.ittaet. 11. u. U- Miys : ■ 

,,u.- ,un-h. 4 - It.' hit.i.tiic Mi' 1,0. UtV n> ils' -llVi'l la-.Mlur.'.l on mo. 
. l„, .......ka, wf.l iliri) f.v l)i^ rv).Mi.l-.lili.. I ant l«y iio aiyuttN u KoteriU 

«4 hidI llDitinl Uinl lIlDfeU ilvill !)l Ull* • *i’.* 

m.. mUH. Mr jlnniMr,)! pMcnr.. svliivh -U-av (UmvIrH I.umli moh to 
^rt^f »S=« wi.ie!) «tiM,.M Hiiii.Mniii to a sucond coum of Wonts- 
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little volume. They are the best, as well as the shortest; 
“Nothing is more temble than active ignorance.”— “I will 
listen to any one’s convictions, but pray keep youi* doubts to 
yourself; I have plenty of my own.” — “ Great passions are 
incurable disecases ; the very remedies make them worse.” — 
“ Our adversaries think they refute us when they reiterate 
their OAvn opinions, 'without paying attention to ours.” — “ The 
world cannot do without great men, but great men are very 
troublesome to the world.”—“Water is not indicative of 
frogs, but frogs are indicative of water.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

1858. 

J ANUARY 1st. —The new year opened ominously. There 
Avas on my table, near my bed, a letter, Avhich, on opening, 
I found to bo from Mra. Byles, informing me that her husband 
is to bo the successor of Cresswell, Avho is become the Judge 
of Probate. I heartily rejoice at this. A better mean could 
not be found, and he Avill prove one of the best of the judges. 

February 16th. — This is what I -wrote in F. Sharpe’s album, 
which filled the little page, the left side being uniformly left 
to be filled up by the owner : “Were this my last hour (cund 
that of an octogenarian cannot be far off), I would thank God 
for permitting me to behold so much of the excellence con- 


Avnvth.To TUG they .seem perfect, — they ure ‘The Brothers’ and 

‘ Michael.’ . . : . One of the lady revilera of the eighteenth century ex- 


pres.siiig great contempt for Word.swortli, but being a good Cliriatian at heart, 
I begged pennis.sion to read to her ‘ Resolution and Independence.’ She was 
affected to tears, and said, ‘ I have not heard anything for years piat so much 
delighted me, but, after all, it is not poetry.' N'importe, we. will come to a 
compromise —vcrse.s, not poetry, but giving great delight. Word.swortli said 
the,same of Kenyon’.s ‘ Rhymed Plea for Tolerance,’ sent him anonymously: 
lie said,‘I cannot say it is ]a-cciscly but it is something as good.’ 

ivenyon was by no means displeased.” 

Mr. Robinson was remarkable for the extent to which lie could repeat 
Word.sworth’s pocm.s from memory; and thi.s use of them lie retained till the 
end. At ninety and ninety-one he quoted them with perfect ease. This rich 
possession, which he speaks of as a great source of liappiness to him, had 
doubtless no small part in making his diameter what it was. 
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feni'd on indiviiliuils. IH' woiufin, I Haw tho typo of her heroic 
^roadless in the person of Mrs. Siddons ; of lior fascinations, 
in Mrs. Jordan and .Mdlle. Mars ; 1 listened with rapture to 
tlui dreamy moiudi'^'ues of ('ohn'idj^e,‘ ihat old man clo- 
(juenl '; 1 travelled ^vith Wordsworth, tlio ffreatest of tiur lyrico- 
philosophieal jioels ; I vidislied tlie wit and jiaihos t)f (diaries 
Land) ; 1 eonversed freely with (loe.the at Ids own table, 
bevond all eompetitiou the Hujinnne pieniuH of his ago and 
eouutrv. He ai'kuowledged his obligations only to Shakespeare, 
Spuur/*a, mid I/unueiis, as W'ordsworth, when he ro.solved 
to he a poet, feared eoiuiielition only with (fliaiicor, Spenser, 
Shukespeare. and .MiltoU. Comiiared with (loethe, tlie inoiuo- 
rv of Sehiller, Wielaud, Herder, Tieck, the Sehlegels, and 
Sehelliiig has beeoUK' faiul.'' 

Mitrch Jil. \l half past six (lookson eaine, and 1 had a 
most agreeable (<'tr k trfr dinner I’l-rfi'e.tly satislied with 
<'%ervthiug he .said, mid wa.s delighted to remark a sympathy 
I did not expert on every point we tonehed on. 1 say notluug 
hero of the subjoet. Ho is uu admirable, man, and the world 
uokuowled'.ys it. 'rUero is now no snbjee.t on which 1 cannot 
tsmsolt him. It is a grout oomfnrt to call sneh a, man friend. 

Mitn-ft itUh. At tiio roipiosf of Selmrf, 1 lookod at, a paint- 
iii"’ l»v t'arv of di'ar t'liurlos l.nmli. in no one resjicct, a 
liketu’MH, thorougddy liad, I'oniph-xioii, Dgnri', expression 
tndikj', lUit for " AV/o *' on a papi'r, I slmuld not have 
thougiit it puHsilde that it eould lie meant for Charles Lamb. 

AprU IIth. 1 eoui'luiled the day by a enll on J. J. d'aylcr. 
It WHH very iufereHtiug. 1 Kympatlii/.i' xvith all i.lie objee.ts 
whteli iutere.st Itim. lb* is morn deeidi'd i.han ever in his 
ojiinioUK favoralile to H]iiritimi roligion, as opposed to criticism. 

April At (li. 1 went, to l.ady ilyron's, and luul a long and 
interestitig chat, of noxerul hours, improved liy Miss Moul.gom-- 
i-rv's eouiiug. I like lier mueli. Slie 1ms Imiimr and original- 
itx\ She* lives in reiir<aiion( at Hampslead. 

* J/iiy A/h,- - {’i»nli-rring <»f degrees by the London Hniversity. 
'Fho Clmneeileer dolivoroil a respeetahle address, giving an ac" 
rouitl of the 1 uiversify elmt'ler. A studied, jilausililo delenec, 
but in* Ho means sutiHlaetory tes limse. xvho do nitt, think the 
Hoh« oi.joot of (he l iiivt-rsify was to constitute a. liody ot ex- 
uminors. Tlu' udnuMsiou of miy man to be a me'miu'v, wlio can 
ntnnil an oxauniiHtion, utterly th'Ht.roys the Koe.lal ijuality and 
value i»f the* ilegree-,* 

• thi& Uil.r* I H R' CR Mr-Iiplv la ft l^ttw to Lord Montotiglc, Ru 



May 7th. — A dinner at Mr. Justice Bjdes’s was the onlj 
incident of the day worth noticing. There were seventeen at 
table. Two judges, Barons Martin and Channell. I had a 
little conversation with Lady Martin, Pollock’s daughter; and 
Miss Foster, Lady Byles’s niece. Baron Martin related, after 
dinner, that he had heard me mentioned by Baron Alderson 
as a singular instance of men retiring from the bar in full 
possession of the lead. I answered that was an exaggeration, 
but I did well in retiring as I did, knowing that men far 
superior to myself wotild otherwise soon take the lead from 
me, as I was no lawyer. This was the literal truth, unaffect¬ 
edly spoken. The repetition is not unwarrantable egotism.* 

May lltli. — I went to Gibson’s-t Stayed there from six 
till past ten. I enjoyed the evening. The ancestor, in the 
fourth or fifth degree, came firom Kendal, a poor lad of 
fourteen, having, unknown to his family, stolen away to Lon¬ 
don in a carrier’s wagon. Like one of Dickens’s heroes, the 
boy lay at the door of a London merchant, was taken by him 
into the house, and became apprentice, partner, son-in-law, and 
heir!!! He died rich. A descendant of his patronized Ark¬ 
wright, to whom he lent a large sum of money in confidence. 
The barber merited it, but acted with a perilous integrity and 
honor. The money was lent for twenty-one years. He refused 
to give any of the family an account after the death of the 
lender. “ If yon want money, I will let you have all you want, 
but no account till the twenty-one years are at an end.” Then 
he gave the family some sixty-odd thousands !!! Or was it one 
hundred 1 I am not sure. 

Jime llih. — I called on Dr. Boott. The great traveller 

says ; “Examinations cannot usefully be can-ied on irrespective of the time 
employed and of the means used in obtaininp: the knowledge. It should be 
known tliat tlie student 1ms had the benefit of a certain course of instruction. 
Knowledge is not everything. Habits and the power of applying it aix also of 
gi'eat importance.” 

* I dined for the first time with Ryles in 1840. From this time our aequaint- 
ance continued, though he was too busy for mueh visiting with any one. And 
I saw more of Lady Ryles than of him. She is a very sweet woman, Joseph 
Wedd's youngest daughter. Jirsticc Ryles is pre-eminent in his fitness for 
professional business. — H. C R. 

t Thomas Gihson till middle .age was a Spitalfields silk-manufacturei*. He 
wa-s a mail of considerable literary acquirements, an active politician and great 
Liberal ; an admirnhlc speaker, and one of the earliest among mercantile men 
who thoroughly mastered and energetically advocated the views of Political- 
Economy, then so obnoxious, now so generally accepted. H. C. R., though 
differing much from so advanced a Liberal, greatly esteemed him. The influ-, 
ence of his clear intellect, manly character, and generous heart, is always most 
gratefully and afTcctionatelv acknowledged by all those who had tlio happiness 
to have been brought under it. He died in 1863. 
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ind botanist, Robert Brow, died in the forenoon. !0r. Boott 
at up with him the day before. A- great man of science, 
ind morally most excellent, has departed. His simplicity, 
idiveie, and benignity were charming. He once breakfasted 
vith me, and was always friendly. 

June 17til. — I called on Mrs. Boott, who confirmed an anec- 

lote I had heard. The Reverend-ca.lled on Robert Brown, 

)ut not officially (rather officiously), and said: “ Have you 
bought seriously of death ? ” — “ Indeed I liave, long and 
•ften, but I have no apprehensions, no anxiety.” This is 
.s every good man ought to feel. Of Robert Brown I am not 
intitled to speak as a man of science, but I may of his most 
imiable character and benevolence. 

SeptemherSd. — (Bury.) Had a call from Richard Marti- 
leau, who proposed my accompanying him to Walsham le Wil- 
ows, where he has bought an estate. There I slept three 
lights, and highly enjoyed the visit. He is a man to be envied 
n his domestic relations, and he has at Walsham the elements 
)f a fine estate. Every moraing before breakfast, and at odd 
;imes, I was reading “Westward, Ho! ” Mr. Martineau took 
ne to Wattisfield, the place whence my mother came j but 
lone of her family that I know live there now, and the name 
if Crabb is apparently forgotten. We drove round the village, 
ly the house in which I lived six months with my uncle Crabb, 
1789-90. I recognized the house on the hill. On the Sun- 
lay I went to the old meeting, which has undergone no change 
or the last half-century. I heard of a Mrs. Jocelyn, daughter 
)f Tom Crabb, and was told she sat in the old pew in which I 
sed to sit with my unde Crabb’s family. The viUage is very 
ittle altered. It awakened old feelings, which have no other 
ralue than that they connect the latter end with the beginning 
f one’s life. 


Beiguton, September 28, 1858. 

The acquaintance I have seen most of is Samuel Rogers. It 
8 marvellous how well he bears his affliction. He knows that 
le will never be able to stand on his legs again ; yet his cheer- 
ulness, and even vivacity, have undergone no diminution. His 
vealth enables him to partake of many enjoyments which 
;ould not otherwise be possessed. Yesterday I took a drive 
,vith him through Lord Chichester’s park. He has had a car- 
•iasre made for himself, which deserves to be taken as a model 




back is then closed j and a side-door is opened to the seat in 
which his servant sits when no friend is with him. In spite 
of the noise of the carriage, the feebleness of his voice, and 
his imperfect hearing (as mine is in a less degi'ee), we were en¬ 
abled to converse. His sister and he now ocenpy one of the 
largest houses in Brighton, and they visit each other twice a 
day. I was present the other day when he was wheeled in his 
sofa-chair to lier in her sofa-chair, and the servant assisted them 
to put their hands together. 

December 1st. — I called on Mrs. Fisher. She sent for Le 
Breton,* Avho sat and chatted with us sensibly on the present 
Church qiiestiou. He has no prejiidices and no antipathies, 
but manifests a generous love of goodness. 

1859. 

January 19th. — This morning arrived the news of the 
death of dear Mrs. Wordsworth. She died in the night of the 
17th. I wish I could venture down to show my rcverence for 
her, but to attend a funeral would be dangerous in this 
weather. 

February Jj-th. — William Wordsworth came in the forenoon. 
Ho gave me an interesting account of the last days of his 
honored mother.- For a fortnight before her death her hear¬ 
ing was parti}’’ restored. She had also some sense of light. 
She was perfectly happy. She desired five pounds to be given 
to me, as one of the oldest of her friends, that I might buy 
with it a ring. The Mount will be quitted in a few months. I 
shall, I siippose, never see it again. This is a sad rent in the 
structure of my friendships. 

February 15th .—I went to the Photographic Society, 
where I hoard a lecture on architecture from George Street, 

* Kcv. riiilip Lo Breton, youngest son of the Very Rev. Francis Lo Breton, 
Dean of Jersey, and Rector "of St. Saviour in that island. He succeeded Ids 
father in the rectory of St. Saviour ; but, afterwards being led, by reading and 
redoction, to doubt the truth of some of the principid doctrines of the Cliurcli 
of England, ho determined to resign' his living ; and for the same reason he 
declined the offer of the Deanery, which would have placed him at the head 
of the clergy of Jersey. His sacrifices for conscience’ sake, his thoughtful 
intelligence and kindness, the bearing of a true gentleman, and a charm in his 
personal intercourse, won for him the admiration and high esteem of a largo 
circle of friends. 
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luskin in the chaii*. I dare not pretend to say that I brought 
way any definite ideas on art, and yet I really enjoyed the 
ddresses of both, and felt as I used to feel from the German 
rofessors, as if some seeds were sowed in me which would 
roduce fruit hereafter, though unconsciously. The lecture 
onsisted merely of an explanation of the photographic repre- 
entations of the buildings in Venice and Verona ; both Avere 
fie objects of warm eulogy. Euskin could not help hinting 
fiat the value of these representations is increased by the 
eril in Avhich the originals were likely to be thrown by the 
ances of war. 

April — Called on Lady Bjrron, and found with her a 
_ery interesting man, a Mr. Macdonald, author of a poem en- 
Ltled “ Within and Without,” w’-hich I must read. He is an 
iivalid, and a German scholar. The talk was altogether in- 
eresting. 

May 29th. — The most agreeable incident of the day was 
Scott’s second lecture, — a most eloqiient eulogy on five men 
f transcendent intellect in the world’s history, Homer, ^Es- 
hylus, Shakespeare, Dante, and Michael Angelo. Scott read 
^ery beautifully Wordsworth’s Sonnet from Michael Angelo. 

. regretted the absence of all notice of Goethe. 

June 22d. — I was on the point of going out when I had a 

ong call from-. Such is my memoiy ! I cannot recollect 

\^ho called. I only know it was a call I was well pleased to 
eceive, and that it gave me pleasure. One recollects impres- 
ions I it Avas Le Breton the elder. There are few I like so 
rell, and Avhose conversation is such a refreshment to me. That 
. man so excellent should have the infirmities I have, recon- 
liles me to them. His respect makes me respect myself. 

June 20th. — I received a catalogue of Wordsworth’s books 
or sale by auction at Eydal, another place where I have had ■ 
uch enjoyment, and AA’hich I shall never see again. 

July 8th. — I Avalked to the Olympic Theatre, where I had 
norc pleasure than I generally have. The first comMie, 

‘ Nine Points of the LaAv.”; . . , But it was to see Robson 
L went. Ho played in two pieces, — “ The Poi'ter’s Knot,” 
n Avhich the porter, who rises in life, is reduced to poverty 
3y the misconduct of his son ; and in the second act, after 
six years, appears as a porter. His exhibition of passion 
.n his paternal affliction is admirable, — quite unique. But 
:his is far surpassed by his appearance in “ Retained for the 
Defence,” a satirical exposure of spurious sentiment. A fool- 
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ish philanthropist is willing to give his daughter to an advo¬ 
cate for his generous defence of persecuted innocence ; and he 
invites the acquitted felon to an evening party, in order to re¬ 
dress his wrongs and restore his social ‘ position. Now, this 
hero is Robson. Such a brute surely was never conceived ; 
nothing that Liston ever performed was so farcical and ridicir- 
lous. Of course, nothing can be conceived more stupid and 
absurd than the farce ; its sole merit is the exhibition it pro¬ 
duces of Robson. But one must be content to forego all 
questions about sense or probability. His gi'imaces on eating 
Aice at a marry^ and the way in which he olds his umhrelli, 
and vipes his nose, defy all criticism. 

July 10th. — Dined with Field, and had a very agreeable 
cose with Herbert, the Roman Catholic painter, — a zealot, but 
not a fanatic ; he is too benevolent. There is something very 
delightful in his pious simplicity. 

October' 5th. — I called on Mr. J. J. Tayler, and had a very 
cheering chat with him. He is the man who always comforts ; 
he unites hopefulness with a benignant interpretation of aU 
doubtful matters.* 


1860. 

January 5th. — A visit to Lord Cranworth. I had a letter 
from him, proposing that I should meet him at London Bridge 
Station. There I was accosted very kindly by my old com¬ 
rade and fellow-circuitccr, the ex-Chancellor. A journey by 
rail of eleven miles is soon made. At Bromley, Lord Cran- 
worth’s carriage was waiting for us, and it is four miles to 
Hollwood. I had no expectation of seeing so splendid a seat. 
The house stands on or very near the site of Mr. Pitt’s house, 
and has an extensive view. Lady Cranworth was in attend¬ 
ance on her sister. Lady Culling Smith, but in her place was 
the widow of her brother, Mr. Carr, with four very fine chil¬ 
dren. We had luncheon between two and three, and I was 
left to myself between luncheon and dinner. The hours, which 
were on a card in my chamber, are, breakfast, 9 ; luncheon, 
2.30; dinner, 7.30. I was put at my ease at once, and had 
time to read an admirable paper in tlie National. Lord Cran- 

* During this year, the Rev. T. Madge, of Essex Street Chapel, having 
resigned his pastorship, H. C. R. became an attendant at Little Portland Street 
Chapel, where the Rev. J. J. Tayler and the Rev. J. ^Martineau were the min¬ 
isters. Before very long, however, he found himself, from increasing deafness,- 
rarely able to follow tlie thread of a discourse from the pulpit. 
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i'orth talked freely of the topics of the day, hut seems to in- • 
erest himself in the legal matters that arise out of his office 
s Judge of Privy Council. I retired early to my room, where 
read till late, — in better spirits, perhaps, than health. 
January 6iJi. — A quiet enjoyable day, spent in reading, 
id in walking with Lord Crauworth about his beautiful 
ounds. We took a drive in an open carriage between lun- 
heon and dinner. Ho showed me the' advantageous points of 
iew. He is apparently a happy man, — happy in himself, 
is wife, his prosperity, and the consciousness of owing his 
levation in rank to no unworthy yielding to authority. He 
i a Liberal in religion and politics. 

In the course of the day, I received a letter from young 
pence, announcing the death of his gi-andfather.* Another 
oor closed to me. The family will probably leave. 

February 17th. — A letter from Sarah (my niece), giving an 
larming account of a fresh attack my brother has had. The 
edical man thought he could not rally. This, of course, 
xcited feelings, —not of grief at an issue that would be one 
f'inercy, hut of anxiety, from a fear of my own inability to 
isfiharge, as I ought, the duties imposed on me. I soon 
earned that the event had occurred. At my niece’s request, 
)r. Boott came to inform me that an hour after her letter was 
written, my brother died calmly — as if asleep — in his chair, 
went out in the afternoon, but could not recollect the name 
r the address of a carpenter on whom I intended to call on 
matter of business. I then walked on to Donne, who was 
ery kind and obliging. I needed his assistance, for, in the 
aorning, I suffered from giddiness, which was followed by 
pectra, and dui'ing the walk the giddiness became violent.! 

February 2Sd. — The frmeral took place. It was at St. 
lary’s Church, where there was a family vault, and special 
lormission was obtained to open it under the Cemetery Act, 
* See ante, p. 140. 

t It need hardly be said that this was the' brother to whom were addressed 
lie greater number of H. C. R.’s letters iu tliese volumes. The correspond- 
iice between the brothers began early in life, and was carried on with fre- 
uency and rem'arkable regularity up to this time. Indeed, so complp.to was 
i, and so freely did they open their minds to each other, and so united were 
hey in brotherly sympathy, that the letters would of themselves, if they had 
,11 been preserved, have furnished a full record of the two lives, not only in 
ogard to incidents, but also thought and feeling. H. C. R- wrote to his friend 
‘ayntor : “ When the nows arrived, I was at the s.amc time advised not to go 
lowii to Bury immediately ; arid, in consequence, I remained in London from 
he liTth till the 20th with knowledge of the event, but in such a state of stupid 
Ircaminess as to occasion my sitting with my arms on my knees, doing uoth- 
ng, but feeling uiicomfortable at the consciousness of doing nothing.” 
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for there was room for one body more. The vault is now full. 
I feared I should not be able to stand during the performance 
of that part of the service which is at the grave; but Mr. 
Smith,* whose attentions were most kind, had a chair placed 
at the head of the grave for my convenience. Mr. Richardson, 
read the service with grcat feeling, and in a sweet tone.f 

Aiiffust 9th. — My first call was on Mrs. Dyer, the widow of 
George, who attained her ninety-ninth year on the 7th Decem¬ 
ber. If cleanliness be next to godliness, it must be acknowl¬ 
edged she is far off from being a good woman; yet what 
strength of constitution ! She was in ,au arm-chair. The 
apartment at the top of Clifford’s Inn small, and seemingly 
full of inhabitants ; a child was playing about, — her gi-eat- 
grandchild. It fell out of a window thirty-six feet from the 
ground, and was uninjured by the fall. She has her eyesight, 
and, hearing me, guessed who I was. She spoke in warm 
praise of Charles and Mary Lamb, and her present friends, 
Mrs. Do Morgan and Miss Travers, but there was nothing ser¬ 
vile in her acknowledgments. She is a large Avoman still. I 
was reminded of Wordsworth’s “ Matron of Jedborough.”t 

Avgvst 2‘2d .—Leach § breakfasted with me, and we have 
talked over our respective prospects. His, those of a young 
man about to settle, with every prospect of happiness; mine, 
those of an old man, whose best hope is a quiet departure. 

September 16th. — The Saturday Review ha,s an article on. 
Sir James Stephen. One remai'k I could not but apply to 
myself. The Review says that the quantity of literary labor 
seems incompatible with his official duties. But “the inter¬ 
vals of busy life are more favorable to effective study than 
unbroken leisure. When there are many spare hours in the 

* Tho modical rvfcfcondanfc. 

t There i.s a short account of Mr. Thomas Robinson in the Christian Re¬ 
former for May, 1860. 

1 Goorpo Dyer was Mrs. Dyer’s fourth husband. The third was a respect¬ 
able solicitor, named Mather,‘who, besides a little money, left her a set or sets 
of chambers in Clifford’s Inn, opposite to those occupied by George Dyer. 
One who know much about her is doubtful whether she was ever laundress to 
George Dyer, or even to any one else. From tho opposite chambers she 
observed the uncomfortable state in which ho lived ; and this led her to ex¬ 
press herself strongly to him a,bout tho necessity of his having some one to take 
earn of him. He asked her if .she would bo the person. Her answer was, that 
such an affair must not be undertaken without good advice, and especially 
that of Mr. Freud. After much conference tho marriage took place, greatly 
to Dyer’s comfort and happiness. Mrs. Dyer was not so wholly Illiterate as 
H. C. R. Imagined ; and, if nor hopes for the better world did not'rost much at 
last oil that which was “next to godliness,” she certainly wrought a striking 
change in the personal appearance of her husband. 

§ Nephew of Sir J. Leach, Master of the Rolls. 
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ost active official career, when the pursuit of knowledge is 
■actised as a recreation, the difficulty of concentrating the 
ention and impressing the memory is reduced to the lowest 
>int.” I never could concentrate my attention even on works 
speculation. 

Septemher 24th. — Went by train to Wimbledon, and then 
ok a cab to Miss Bayley’s beautiful residence on Wimbledon 
jmmon. I had a very agreeable evening of friendly chat, 
iss Bay ley is infirm and walks with difficulty, but her mind 
in no respect weaker than it was. At ten o’clock she left 
e to myself, and I had great pleasure in looking over her 
)oks. I had read on my short journey Eckermann’s Ge- 
rdche mit Goethe ; though the third part is not entitled to 
‘mTich respect as the first two, for he goes over the ground 
second time, and one does not see why what he relates in 
lis part was not related in the former narrative. Like the 
hool-boy who first devours the best cherries, he is content at 
st with the worst. 

Septemher' 25th. — The day was spent in talk on all subjects, 
-political, literary, and personal. Miss Bayley is a woman of 
ccellent sense. She is enviably free from the weaknesses of 
r sex. I regret much that I cannot profit more by her su- 
rior understanding, and generous and kind nature, since her 
ving at so great a distance makes it not easy for mo to see 
r as often as I wish. Miss Bayley, I. should remark, did not 
ttempt to keep up a constant tdk, but we.read from time to 
me. 

November' 6th. — In the morning, Mr. Busk came to infoim 
le that his excellent father-in-law, the Rev. Philip Le Breton, 
as dead. One of my great favorites. Few are now left, 
here is gone in him a pious, consistent, and intelligent man.* 
November 15th. — Saw Edwin Field, and talked over the 
ying of drawings from the Denmans for the Flaxman Gal- 
!ry, — a matter in which he takes a strong interest. These 
re agreeable subjects, and relieve me from the annoyance -of 
unting among my papers. After dining, I called on the Tay- 
ws, and on Dr. Boott. The evening T spent at home, looking 
ver my accounts, and mortified at the increasing sense of my 
tupidity. I am comforted only by the kindness of my few 
tanch friends. 

♦ H. C. R. h.'ul been .iceu.stomed to meet Mr. Lo Breton in connection with 
Inivcr-sity College, University Hall, and Dr. Williams’s Library, and speaks 
f liim elsewhere as “ a jewel of'a man,” “ one of the good men 1 look np 
3 with reverence.” 
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December 30th. — Eae came to me for the first time since 
his marriage, and Dr. Boott hrought with him Lover, the Irish 
song-writer and novelist, one of the most agreeable of his 
countrymen. We had none of his songs, of course, but he 
was free in his talk ; all his sentiments were of a generous, 
philanthropic cast, and his humor saved his philanthropy from 
becoming cant, and his warm-heartedness rendei'ed his free 
sentiments innocuous to 'the opposite party. I am anxious to 
read his Irish Tales, when I have time to go beyond the SaUir- 
day Review. 

1861. 

February 11th. — An interesting party at Mrs. Baynes’s. 
The Bishop of St. David’s (Thirlwall), Thackeray the novelist, 
Donne, Paget, an eminent surgeon, and Dalrymple, a great so¬ 
licitor. Donne brought the news that Dr, Donaldson died on 
Sunday evening. After his disease made its appearance, its 
progress was rapid. His merit as a scholar will now be ac¬ 
knowledged. He was a first-rate man, and very kind. When 
he was urged to give up work, he told his adviser it would be 
a sacrifice of £ 1,500 for six months. 

I became acquainted with him in 1843. He was then head¬ 
master of the Bury Grammar School, — a man of great learn¬ 
ing and excellent colloquial abilities, whoso freedom of opinion 
and of speech exposed, him to reproach. Provided he could 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, lie maintained that he was fully 
justified in intoi-prcting them as he pleased. In this he did 
but pursue the course suggested to the freshman in “ Faust ” 
by Mephistopheles. In addition to ultra-liberal articlos in re¬ 
views, and an anonymous work, he wrote a Latin work on the 
book of Jashar, which appeared in Berlin under his name. He 
once said to mo : “ That man is no scholar who not only does 
not know, but cannot prove philologically, that the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis are as pure poetry as Homer or iEschyliis. 
Abraham is the first historical person in the Old Testament. 
The Fall, the Flood, the Tower of Babel, vSic., tfec., are myth¬ 
ical.” Such was the effect of these views, and the rumors to 
which they led, that he found it advisable to give up his head- 
mastership and go to Cambridge, whore he established himself 
as a tutor, and was highly successful. Early in life he was 
destined to the law, and became an articled clerk in London. 
There he Avas attracted by the ncAvly sprung up London Uni¬ 
versity College, and attended a Greek class, in addition to his 
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!gal piirsuits. He was so charmed with' classical studies, that 
■ induced his father to consent to his going to Cambridge, 
here he soon gained a Fellowship, and with remarkable rapid- 
y attained a high standing as a scholar. 

May 9tth. — I had a note from Sylvester Hunter, informing 
m of the death of his father. I shall miss him. He was a 
lan of considerable learning and very remarkable character, 
ly birth, education, and profession a Dissenter; but his opin- 
)ns and tastes were all strictly conservative, and towards 
le close of life he became the supporter of a religion of 
uthority. 

May 23d. —At Miss Coutts’s, to hear Fechter read “ Ham¬ 
it.” I sat in a back room with Dr. Skey, (fee., till a large 
arty came, when we all Avent into the great room. A lady 
ddressed me whom I did not at once recognize. It was 
jady Monteagle. We talked of departed friends, she Avith 
deling of Henry Taylor, (fee. The reading from “ Hamlet ” 
uterested me less than the circumstances. A few passionate 
assages Avere acted, as it Avere ; but I must see Fechter. 

J^me J/-th. —William Wordsworth the third called, and 
loartily glad I was to see him. He, the disciple of JoAvett, is 
;oing as professor to Bombay ! 11 I honor the intelligent 
ictivity of this young man, and think myself happy in being 
lis friend, though I may never see him again. 

June 19th. —At my dinner-party to-day, we were placed as 
blloAvs: — 

Kev. D. Coleridge. 

Rev. J. J. Tayler. George Street. 

H. C. R. Hev. F. Maurice. 

Boxall. Richard Hutton. 

Rev. James Martineau. 

Edwin Field. 

rhe conversation Avas lively, and there was only one who, by 
balking more than others, Avas AA'hat Kant calls a tyrant in 
table-talk.* 


* In the ktev yenvs of his life, H. C. R. invited friends to Sunday-morning 
reakfasts, and had occasional diuncr-pavties, ivliich were remarkably sue- 
(ssful. The Diary has cencraliv a little plan of tlie table, with the pl.ace 
jciipicd by each guest. 'Two or three of these ivill give the best idea of the 
orsoiis whom ho liked to gather together at his table : 


D. Coleridge. 

Plumptre. 

Bcesly. 

G. Street. 


F. D. JIaurico. 

G. Long. 

J. J. Tayler. 
J. Sraale. 


Cookson. 
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June 21st. —Finished Tom Hughes’s “ Eeligio Laid,” — an 
endeavor to show that the religion of a layman does not require 
the knowledgo of a theologian. Why, then, if he entertain 
scruples, should the la 3 ’’man repeat the metaphj'sical jargon of 
theology % Tf the author would candidly say, “ Le jeu ne vaut 
■pas la chandelle,” that might do ; but why insist on it ? In fact, 
Hughes does not; and he censures the prosecutors of the Es¬ 
sayists more than the writers themselves. 

August Sth. — I called on John Taylor. He was alone. All 
the appearance of sound bodily health, hut with a sad loss of 
memory, —not worse than I show, and supported with more 
calmness and quiet. He is the eldest of the Norwich family. 
One of our best men, in all respects. It was of this family 
that Sydney Smith said, they reversed the ordinary saying, that 
it takes nine tailors to make a man * 

Septemher 16th. — I waited in the New Road for aBrompton 


H. Cf. R, 

Cookson, 

De Morgan. 

F. D. Maurice. 


J. J. Tayler. 

Gooden. 


Worsley. 

Martineau. 


E. W. kield. 

J. Martineau. 

Ely. 

Cookson. 

James St.ansfeld. 

Richard Hutton. 


P. Martineau. 

E. W. Field. 


J. J. Tayler. 

De Jlorgan. 

The Host. 

D. Colcndge, 


There is amonp: H. C. R.’s papers a little book in wliieh are put down the 
names of Die. Ilnc/elmknen (the invited), of the years 1S69, 1861, and 1862. 
In tliis list the name which occurs most frequently is that of his old Bury 
friend, Mr. Doune, afterwards the Government Examiner of Plays, and resi¬ 
dent in the neip:ld)orhood of London.t Other names, which occur frequently, 
are those of H. 0: R.’s executors (K. W. Field, and W. S. Cookson), J. J. 
Tavler, “ the best of clerical freethinkers,” .Tames Martineau, F. D. Maurice, 
null E. Plnmptre. The following: names are included in the list, though less 
frequently, some only once : T. Madge, Peter Martineau, Richard Martineau, 
3Vorslev,"Smalc, W. Harness, G. Street, Boxall, 'Wren, Forbes (Erskine), Neii- 
borg, James Stausfehl, JI. P., W. A. Case, James Robinson, Dr. Wilkinson, 
Russell Martineau, 11. Amvnt, W. Sharpe, H. Busk, James Bisehoff, Dr. Car¬ 
penter, James Gooden. F. Onvry, T. Leach, Dr. Sieveking. — Sieveking, Sen., 
Robert Procter, Walter Bagehot,'George Scharf, Talfourcl Ely, R. B. Aspland, 
S. Hansard. This li.st, however, does not extend beyond'the three years 
named, 1659, 1861, and 1862, 

* To this familv belonged other intim.ate friends of H. C, R.,—Emily Tay¬ 
lor, Jlrs. John Jfavtineau, and Mrs. Reeve. (See Vol. I. p. 455, respecting 
Edgar Taylor.) Till Mr. .lohn Taylor’s health failed, H. C. R. used frequently 
to spend the evening with him, over a game of whist. 


t Author of “ E.ssays on the Drama,” and Editor of the “ Coirespondcnce 
of George III. with Lord North.” 
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'> and ventured to mount outside, in spite of heavy 
hut they blew off, and I did not suffer for my rashness. 
'■'T 15th. — Accompanied Beesly to the University Hall, 
aer (at the opening of the session) was numerously at- 
The Principal (Beesly) addressed the young men 
■nd pleasingly. His really best character is that of 
; every one seems to like him. But he is extreme in 
-Oils, and I fear this may interfere with his usefulness., 
hig to attend a meeting of bricklayers, and says they 
business better than scholars. I chatted with Mar- 
ayler, and Newman. Worsley accompanied me home. 
iher 10th. — It was not merely reading to-day, for I had 
dk with Henry Busk. He was appointed to address 
ce of Wales, and he accounted for it by relating a cir- 
ce unlmown to me. There is an old sinecure office, of 
had never heard, given to Busk by Quayle, when 
^r. Referees sit on certain days to decide controversies 
hmple. Anybody may, but no one does come ; and 
• annum has been held by Busk. Busk, however, did 
se, as others do, to put the money in his pocket, but ho 
^ood American law books, and thus applied £ 600 to 
: the Temple Library. This rendered him a fit person 
iistinctiou conferred. 


1862. 

4th. —Along chat with Newman in the Professors’ 
He repeated the best serious conundrum I ever heard, 
boo easy : “ Why is it impossible to insure the life of 
a the Third % —• Because there is no making out his 

tSih. —Received anAt home.” “Ten o’clock.” My 
vas : — 

“ At night’s tentli hour, when ah the young are gay, 

Th’ octogenarian’s home is his lone couch.” 

it 5th. — Took tea with Dr. Booth Professor Ranke 
IS. I was glad to hem- of Savigny, and Bettina, and 
- all dead ! hut they are objects of interest to mo. 

H. C. R. TO W. S. COOKSON. 

September 18, 1862. 

sorry that I had no opportunity of having a little 
ible chat with you before I went down to Lulworth 
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Cove, in conformity with Edwin Field’s jn'oposal. He had 
taken two beds for me at the hotel, and as I had managed to 
supply myself with an abundance of books, and we had the 
Times, I suffered no ennui. I took my dinner at the hotel 
with two sketchers, Mr. Tom Cobb, whom I found a very 
♦agreeable man, and the Rev. Mr. Hansard, who carries his 
liberality to the fuU extent of propriety. He is a scholar and 
a gentleman. 

Field has taken a small house close to the hotel, and, with 
his daughters and one of his sons, has filled it. He is as 
ardent in his sketching as in all his pursuits. We met nearly 
as a matter of course to play whist at Field’s in the evening, 
and the latter of the two weeks brought Mrs. Field to us, so 
that the time passed actively enough. I was not able to ac¬ 
company the sketchers, but, aided by my Mercury,* I man¬ 
aged to see all the famous spots in tlie immediate neighbor¬ 
hood. 

How I envy all those who can work,—steadily work, which it 
was never in my power to do ! Before the world my years are 
a sufficient apology. They are not so to myself. I feel, how¬ 
ever, as warm an interest in what is taking place a-s if I had % 
troop of descendants who would profit by the great social re¬ 
forms, or at least changes, which are now taking place in the 
world. 

October Q2d. — This day was in a great measure devoted to 
Rydal James, I did not spend much time with him, but I 
was regulated by him. He came early, and brought a friend, 
whom he treated- Jackson accompanied them to the British 
Museum, where they stayed three hours. Thoy dined below, 
and I sent James away contented with his London trip, whore 
he has seen more than I have. 

BecemJber 17th. — Dined at Dr. Williams’s Library. Our 
meeting not numerous, but agreeable. I felt at my oase, and 
from habit can repeat my old stories still with some effect. 
And I now perceive why old n\en repeat their storios in com¬ 
pany. It is absolutely necessary to their retaining their 
station in society. When they originate nothing, thoy can 
profit their juniors by recollections of the past. 

December Slst. — The' last year deserves a “ perent ” certain¬ 
ly from me. I have been forced to take a man-servant to bo 
my constant companion out of doors, I urn afraid to walk 

* His mnii-sorviinf, Jacksou. 
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alcuo hi tlu^ Lcindtm ntn'Ots, lest. 1 should bo garroted, or lest 
I MhutiUl lall. 'riuM'Vi'uiug was wcurisoiuo, for I w'as not’in 
Npirils. All tho civili/.i'd world in |H'ril, and from what is 
failed fivilization, ■ - the partieipation of all mankind in polit- 
ieal duties. 


[Mr. llobinson left among his jaipers a little Book of Anec- 
ilot OH, in whieh he. hud writtt'U ; “ 1 need not recommend this 
to the friemls who will have tho task of looking over my 
papers, 'I'he auiHulotes may ho rolled upon. Tho 

l*>ui tines (tht're umst ho sueh) show tho diflevenee hetwoeu 
hearing and ^sritiug down.” Many of thoao anecdotes have 
iilrtnitly Uetns given among tho ext.racts from tho Ibarics, but 
there are houh! remainiug, aud for theso and two or throe other 
matters of iuteresi. no better place, perhaps, can ho found than 
the prei.eut.l 

Dr. llurm'V was one oveulug with moat Mrs. Tremongor’s, 
anti nu Klaxmau's leaving tho room, Uuvuoy said, “Ho is a 
man of vt-rv line taste, hut he has also a eh'ur aud sound uu- 


derUimthug." 'I’le* Doelor spoktt with great wariut.h of allec- 
t»‘«u of Dr, Jtthusou ; Haiti ho was llu' kindeHt ereai.uvo in tho 
\u.rltl when he thought he was lovt'd and vespt'oted hy otluau 
He wtiultl plav Hit' fool auumg friends, hut. he retpured def- 
erenee. It wm noeesHary to ask (piestions aud make no as- 
hertiou. If von Huid two ami two make four, ho would say, 

•* How will }nu prove that, Hir 'I " Dr. Uuniey seemed amiably 
Hemative to everv unfavorable remark tm his old frit'ud.^ 

I \\iiH oueti hreompanv with a wealthy patron of religion at. 
a tUumn-partv, at whieh Kdward Irving was t.ho prmeipal 
miehf, AdthvsMing himself tti the gnuitmau in honor of whom 
tlu* .bttuer UHH giv.'U, the gentleman said : “ \yhat a Fofound 
aud wwe thought, sir, that was which I lu'ard Icoui Dr. (dia- 
mei'M that Hod is luon' olfended hy l.he breach ot a suiau 
,.,.i,„;,Hu<lmeut than a great ouo ! ” “ Do you suppose, sir, 

tvphod Irving, ’‘that I)r. Hhulnu'rs meant that it is a greater 
t4trn.-e in Hod's even to rut a ihiger Hum cut a throat 

{•..1,-ndge lutroduccil Wordsworth early in life to Ids patron, 
Mr M .-.IguotHl, niid wan uimoyi‘d hy the lone m whudi Mack- 
intMfdt Hpnke ef Wordsworth t.> the family, with which Muck- 
n.tiedi ua« uDmt to be cmnccled. Mackintosh liavirig inti- 
nmteii hw Hurpriw at Holeridge’s cHtiumtum ol one so much 
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his inferior, Coleridge was indignaut, and replied : “ I do not 
wonder that you should think Wordsworth a snaall man, — he 
runs so far before us all, that he dwarfs himself in the distance.” 
— Kenyon. 

How truly was it said by — I forget whom (said Kenyon to 
■ me), “ He who calls on me does me an honor ; he who does not 
call on me does me a favor.” 

It has been truly said of Goethe, that he loved every kind 
of excellence, and was without envy. He hated only inca¬ 
pacity and Halbheit (halfness). Riemer’s words deserve to bo 
copied : — 

Sein Gedtichtniss bleibt in Segen, 

Wirket nab, und wirket fern ; 

Und sein Nahine stnihlt entgegen 
Wio am Himmel Stern bei Stern. 

Far and wide in blessing given, 

Lives his memory, works liis fame ; 

And, like clustei-'ed stars of heaven, 

Flash the letters of his name. 

Goethe at one time upheld Wolf’s idea, that the Homeric 
poems, as they now stand, are a compilation. But he gave up 
this idea late in life, and returned to the unity. 

Coleridge denied to Goethe principle, and granted him the 
merit of exquisite taste only. It requires great modification, 
and. great qualification, to render this just. There is a some¬ 
thing of truth in such assertions, but they are more false than 
true. The deep feeling of Goethe is nowhere more strikingly 
expressed than in the third volume of the Correspondence with 
Zelter, where he speaks of Hensel the painter. 

Lamb rendered great service to Hone, the parodist, by sup¬ 
plying him with articles for his “ .Every Day Book.” Among 
them were Lamb’s selections from the Ancient Dramatists. 
These were made at the British Museum, and were afterwards 
collected and published in two small volumes. I sent this 
selection from the Ancient Dramatists to Ludwig Tieck, Avho 
said of them; They are written out of my heart,” — “ Sie sind 
aus vieinem Herz geschriehen.” The remark was made as well 
of the criticism as of tlie text. 

James Stephen said he recollected hearing Mr. Wilborforcc 
say : “We talk of the power of truth. I hope it has some 
power-, but / am shocked by the power of falsehood.” 

[The following interesting anecodotes have not been found 
in H, C. R.’s papers, but were related by him to Mr. De Mor¬ 
gan several times spontaneously, and once or tAvice at request. 
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USTo note was maxie, as the hearer relied on there being record 
n the Diary ; bat the following may be trusted as very nearly 
H. C. R.’s own wox'ds; “ I was sitting with Charles Lamb 
ivhen Wordsworth came in, with fume in his coimtenance, and 
the Edinburgh Review in his hand. ‘ I have no patience with 
these Reviewers/ he said ; ‘ here is a young man, a lord, and a 
minor, it appears, who has published a little volume of poems; 
ind these fellows attack him, as if no one may write poetry un¬ 
less he lives in a garret. The young man will do something, 
f he goes on,’ When I became acquainted with Lady Byron 
[ told her this story, and she said : ‘ Ah J if Byron had known 
that, he would never have attacked Wordsworth. He once 
went out to dinner where Wordswmrth was to be ; when he 
jame home, I said, ‘‘Well, how did the young poet get on with 
the old one 1 ” — “ To tell you the truth,” said he, “ I had but 
ene feeling from the beginning of the visit to the end, — 
reverence J ” ’ ”]* 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

[Of what remains of Mr. Robinson’s life there is little to 
record. He continued his Diary till within four or five days 
of his death, but there are in it comparatively few observations 
or facts of a kind to be added to this work. The Editor, how¬ 
ever, has felt it to be right to give, not only those extracts 
which tell the story of the end, but also passages the interest 
of W'hich consists simply in the mention of some of those 
friends who contribxited most to Mr. Robinson’s happiness in 
lis last years.] 


1SG3. 


January 13th. — Miss Rankin read me a capital essay on 
“Novelty,” from the Spectator, praised by Johnson, and written 
by Grove, a Dissenting minister. 


* At least one livinp; witness testifies to I.atly Byron having stated that Lord 
Byron had a high respect for Wovdswoi'th. 'Perhaps Loixl Byron ■would have 
said to Wordsworth, in the words of the Archangel to his own Satan, mulata 
lUera, — 

“ I ne’er mistook yon for a personal foe, 

Oiir diflferenee is .noetical.” 

Vision of Judgment, Stanza 62. 
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A'pril 16th. — Called on Emily Taylor, and with her and 
Mrs. John Martineaii had a pleasant chat. Miss E. Taylor 
sent mo a cojDy of her brother Edgar’s genealogical book of the 
Meadows family, — a valuable present.* 

Jnne 6th. — Looking over letters, I found one from Miss 
Coutts, in which I read what I had not seen before, — a re¬ 
quest that I would inform her in what way she should send 
me the £100 she had promised to the hospital. This, of 
coiirse, I have never done. I would not dun the most gene¬ 
rous, and delicately generous, person I know. On making this 
singular discovery, what could I do biit drive at once to Holly 
Lodge 1 As Miss Coutts was not at home, I left a letter of 
apology. 

July 1st. — This was a day to be recollected. The distribu¬ 
tion of prizes took place at University College. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Lowe, who seventeen years ago was a candidate 
for the Professorship of Latin. The distribution of prizes was 
very interesting, as usual; and the address of Lowe very much 
pleased me. It was calculated to have a salutary effect on the 
students. What he'said on the danger of an exclusive sHidy 
of demonstrative inferences seemed to me just. 

July 10th. — To Stratford-on-Avon. In my earliest travel¬ 
ling days I never was guilty of the folly of attempting to de¬ 
scribe the places which I saw. Therefore I am free from one 
reproach. I professed to write only about persons. In relat¬ 
ing the few incidents of this journey, I may remark, by the by, 
how much loss apt I am to observe, and with how much less 
pleasure all the occurrences of life—journeys, visits, &c.— 
are accompanied. 

On my arrival at Stratford, Mr. FloM'er was at the station 
with his phaeton. I had a cordial reception from him 
and Mrs. Flower. She is a very interesting woman, and 
has personal dignity and case in her manners. She is quite 
au fait in the topics of conversation sho chooses to touch, and 
is well read in English literature. The hoiise called “The 
tiill ” is a picturesqiio building, and hero Mr. FloAvcr enjoys 
the otium cum dig nit ate, though he is of too active a nature 
ever to be unemployed. He has been a very useful public 
character. I am attracted by his frankness ; ho is by nature 

* “ Tlio Suffolk B.artliolmneans. A Momoiv of tlio Ministerial and Domestic 
History of John Meadows, Cloi'k, A. M., formerly of Christ’s ColleRO, Cam- 
hriclge. Eected under the Act of Uniformity from the Rectory of Onsden in 
Suffolk. By the late Edgar Taylor, F. S. A.,‘ one of his doscendants. With a 
Preparatory Notice by his Sister.” Pickering, 1840. 
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mmiinicative and benevolent. As a politician he is a good 
hig, 

July 11th ,—It is not necessary for me to distinguish one 
y from another on this short visit, for nothing turns on 
ne. Jackson was shown much more of the Shakespeare 
'emorahilia than I cared to see, having, in fact, gone the round 
th Amyot many years ago. Besides, I do not feel about the 
/elling-house as Collier and others think I ought. To-day 
me, on a visit to Mr. Flower, the Avell-known Joseph Parkes, 
political character. He and I are always on free-and easy 
rms. 

Another day we had a drive to the “ Welcome,” an estate 
longing to Mark Philips. There is no house, excepting a 
3re gai'dener’s habitation, but there are some beautiful spots, 
ark Philips resides at Snitterfiold, an adjoining estate. Mr. 
ower gave me an interesting account of his friend, who is an 
linently generous man ; his acts of munificence are princely, 
.d performed in the most unpretending way. The next day 
r. and Mrs. Flower and I dined with Mark Philips ; a sister 
Mr. Philips was there, and two daughters of Eobert Philips, 
e had a handsome dinner, and stayed late. 

On the 16th I left Stratford, with feelings of gratitude to- 
xrds my hospitable friend. Wo had had many interesting 
ics of conversation. 

[Between August 6th and September 9th of this year H. C. 
made his last tour on the Continent, with Mi’. Leonard 
eld as his companion. It was a farewell visit, and as such 
IS interesting to him ; but he felt that he was too infirm for 
welling. His time was spent chiefly at Heidelberg. The 
3a of visiting Frankfort was given up. It was a relief to 
m when he reached Dover, where he remained three nights, 
d enjoyed some drives with his “ old friend, Edward Foss.”] 
September SOth. — Dined at the Athenmum, and was compli- 
3ntcd ou my good looks, but found my loss of memory of 
very alarming kind. Having dined, and my spectacle-case 
irig brought me, I took a nap in the drawing-room. Thought 
some room belonging to magistrates and quarter-sessions, 
.d took the book-racks at a distance for the court. Every- 
ing seemed bigger and older'. I at length was spoken to by 
me one, and asked him where I was. This is worse than 
lythhig that ever occurred. There is no doctoring for a case 
10 this ; nor can the patient minister to himself. 

October 1st. — Took a cab to the Miss Swanwicks’, and, find- 
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ing them at home, remained to tea. An agreeable chat, main¬ 
ly on iDoctry and poetical compilations.* 

October 17th. — Dined with the Streets. Our amusement 
was three-handed whist. Both Mr. and Mrs. Street very kind. 
On every point of public interest he and I differ, but it does 
not afibct our apparent esteem for one another. I hold him 
in very great respect, — indeed, admiration. He has first-rate 
talent in his profession as architect. He will be a great man 
in act, — he is so in character already. Beesly is equally firm, 
and equally opposed to me. I like him too. 

October 27th, —Went through Islington to Highbm-y;. called 
on the Madges, and as they were going also to Mr. Peter 
Martineau’s to dine, I dismissed my carriage and enjoyed 
my friends. Old feelings revived. A full party at Peter 
Martineau’s. I was in my old high spirits, as I am too apt 
io be. 

November 8th. — I spent two hours at Worsley‘’s. His elder 
>on read me a speech of Napoleon the Third, on the state of 
fiurope. The public welfare is in every respect at stake just 
now, so that I am not ashamed of confining my reading al¬ 
most exclusively to the public prints. Those of the religious 
bodies are also interesting. The two together fully occupy my 
mind. 


James Dixon to H. C. E. 

Thk IIOLLIN’R, Gra-Smere, Novomber, 1863. 

Honored Sir, — T beg to acknowledge the receipt of a 
Sovereignt which 1 have just received from Miss Hannah 
Cookson as I understand you wished it to be given to me. I 
have received it and return you many thanks for it, and for all 
former presents of the same kind. My health has been very 
good since I saw you in London. At the time I left London I 
intended remaining at Eydal Mount through the Winter, but 
when T arrived there I found a note for me from Mrs. Words¬ 
worth of Carlisle, asking mo to go to their house for 3 
Months in the depth of Winter while they were in Brighton ; 
this I could not with reason refuse because I considered it a 
duty I owed to Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth to serve them as 

* Thi.R is only one of frequent visits to tlieso l.idics, with whom lie would 
talk, not only of poetry, bat also on Genrian literature, and especially on 
Goethe. Miss Anna Swanwick is well known b^'^lier translations from Goethe 
. nnd the Trilogy of jEschylus. 
t An annual gift. 
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3 it was in.mj’-power,* Tho’Mrs. Hill*^ had slio\u\ me a 
deal of kindness at Eydal Mount my gratitiiclc felt stronger 

Wordsworth. 4 .v i i 

Lin now at the Hollins, Grasmere, -with Miss i g mu y ''ho 
leen very kind to me. If all be well I slmll s ,uy at .vas- 
throug’h the winter; the place is very aii<*- vt-’iy nice; 

till it is not like my dear Rydal Mount. ^ 

taken from ns and I am the Oioly one of f ^ 

pay many little visits to the family in tho Ciiurclyuvd at 
nere and there I often reflect on the many Imply years 
spent with them in life, 
ith my kindest regards and thanlcs 

Believe me Dear Sir , _ ,, , 

Your ob* and htmihlc her 

James .Dixon. 


'cemher 25th. — Before one P. M. I walked ont with .Tack- 
We passed the door of Dr. Boott. Every Hluiti.ur was 
1 A sufiicieut indication that the awful event had lakon 
,—he had closed his earthly career. I then went to luy 
’s to dine. Oiir conversation was chiefly f>n t'be dcpaiTod 
d, and kindred subjects. I could not enjoy what partook 
stivity. That was not expected of me, or ma‘d<’(l. I was 
i settled in my own room a little aftci' nine- I havo licc'n 
Ireamy in my habit to write at once. J3i*. lioott H death 
place about noon.f I should liax'^e said that thu moi'u- 
post broiight me a very gratifying little token from I'or- 
, — a pretty picture signed by Miss Bui'dott <'ouitH and 
Brown. As an evidence of friendly fooling it gave nio 
. pleasure. 

— Called on the Esdailcs. ’'riua-o is in the 
entleman a something of hoiihomie which j>loaBtiH nic. 


1864. 

hricary Gih. —Attended a meeting at TJuiversily Collego- 
lily interesting matter a letter fronx 36. NV. P’ii'ld.olfcr- 

Ttcr Wordsworth’.s (lentil, .Tnmes w.-is hardly nblo to itwinit' nitKiiip: liim 
the care of the pony and carriapio; hnt IMvrt W«iril“i\vuilh reiiiivcil 
e np the pony and ciUTiape, rather than part, with llm fiuihl’ul >.itviiiiI. 

1 a lottci- (lilted .Taimary 12, 1864, II. C. R. says tt» Ph W. FieldDr. 
yon may have heard, is dead. Ho is a loss to For lie win iiirec- 

0 , and gave advice freely without requirin" you to tukt' it li cumlitiou 
giving it. He was a near neiglibor, and of groat vivluo.” 
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i 0 -, on condition of a piece of ground being assigned to Uni¬ 
versity Hall, that tAvo sums of £500 should be contributed 
towards the cost of a Racket Court.* 

February 16th. — The most remarkable occurrence of the 
times is the position of the Broad Church. Nothing pleases 
me so much as the letter by F. Maurice, in the Spectator,^ declar¬ 
ing his approbation of the decision of the Privy Council Com- 
mfttee respecting the Essays and Reviews.” He^ seems to at¬ 
tach great importance to the judgment, as establishing a fiee- 
dom hitherto denied in the Church. 

March 6th. — I did not get into bed till near one. I seldom 
do. Yet I hardly know what I was about. 

April 1st. — An ominous day in my life, as it has been a 
day on which I have commenced many things, — such as my 
journey to Germany, stiidying the law, tfec. 

April 5th.—k call from De Morgan, who informed me of 
the resignation of Stansfold, and declared his conviction that 
this resignation will raise Stansfeld in public opinion. He will 
return to his old office, or be in a better place very soon. Tho 
attack has been of a kind which is sure to prodirce reaction. 
Now, De Morgan is certainly no commonplace man. I have 
since seen the Times, and I do not see how Stansfeld coxild 
have done the act in a finer style. It is not by the result that 
my opinion of him will be formed. Wrote a short note to him.f 
McLy 25th. —Sent a letter to Sergeant Manning, about his 
paper on the Danish war ; and then went to tho Russell In¬ 
stitution, from which William Wordsworth’s call brought me. 
He was content with my ordinary dinner, and I enjoyed his 
friendly chat, all aboiit family and personal mattoi's. He 
stayed the evening Avith me, and on his leaving, I Avcnt on 
with the comedy of “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” Avhich delights me. 
I could not qAiit it. And nOAV T must really abstain from 
again looking into Shakespeare, when this is finished. It is 
full of absurdities, and altogether the veriest unreal thing, yet 
intermingled Avith exquisite beaiities. It bears marks of 
youthful genius. It is a joyous piece, full of genuine gayety. 

* This Racket Court, wliich it was thought would provide foi* tho students 
of the Hajl and the Collesro a healthful recreation, was an oliiPct of creat 
interest with H. C. R., who really contributed tho two sums mentioned above 
towards its construction, but insisted on the offer beinpj anonymous. 

t He is now tho Right Honorable Jainos Stansfeld, Tllird Lord of tho 
Treasury. The circumstances of the attack on him, for having allowed 
ilazzini’s letters to be directed to his residence, Avill be frosh ill tho reader’s 
recollection. 
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Ono. doos iiot lotik ki're for Bi'rious tvutli of character, but 
there are admirable aimtimlitius h'snens ol' rhymoil -wLsdom.* 
..ViV/f. (llaiujj.stend.) My lirsl, day lias passed off 

pleasi'mtiy enmii^ii in this romantic, rallier than iiiciuresquo 
ivVAa/f, for so it is, 1 believe. I Inii'C had the advautai;e of a 
line 'dav, of whieli 1 availed niysedr to take t.wo short walks. I 
could not. well say irltfn, Ibv thi.s is to me what, Ipswich is said 
to bi‘ bv till' satirists, astreet without, iiiunes, us well us a river 
without water. .My aeciuaiiitaiiees are lew here just now'. 

.(la/ios/ Jil/i. 'I'he day was devoted to lookhiij over old lot- 
ter.s, ' a ncees.snry task, aiitl the smise of it.s being a duty al¬ 
most its otdy inditei'menl. Home oi’ the old letters were sour- 
sweet ; Imt h was more'painful tlum jileasaut riunhiatiug on 
them. 1 dined with the ('ooksou.s, iiiid after that culled on 
Mrs. Kield. Ml the ehildreu are in tlui West, Air. Clookson 
goes away on Saturday. 

r KK/i. I horvuwed of Hharjie Voysey’s Sermon, 
which 1 ri'ud in hed in tlie morning. 'I'he sole importance of 
tlie sentiment is tliat it comes from the preacher of the day. 
A lit mol to to any review of it would hi', 

*• 'Uf iliii; -, v,>- Uiiusv, i', iifihu'v vivti nnv run', 

I'ul \V l•ll>ll’V ll'US Utl' it f'ut tlu'ic.” 


(nil. 't'hli day was almost devoted to Henry 

Sharpe and fiunilv. lie break last I'd with me alone, anil us wo 

hud nmuv family‘nmtters (u talk over, and otlier interesting 
lopies, * ariHiu'g out of his fornawly residing at Hamburg,— 
four Uovtvs puhsed over our heiuls unperceived. And yet, ho 
little were ue fired of each other, tlml. 1 engaged to take tea 
willv (hem at six. In our talk nhout (Jernian Irienils, 1 imimH 
Sharpe, in many respeets. a hetter (lenmmUiim myself.t 

Sf/iUnif<fr oW. At the Athi'iin'iim, I actually did (n, rare 
merit) wbni 1 had rw.olved to do, Hifted eoarsely a huudlc of 
letters, from isH! to IHi’li.t 1 must devote my dying memory 
lit henavutiu.:5 the wheat (roiii the ehalb 

Sr/iiftitfif >' 'Stft • A letter iVoiu Seharl, dated lUeuheuu. Ho 
writes ton natteriu'Mv; but it gralifu'.s me to Inal that his 
uudlier has been vi.sitiu't Die I'at iissouH, at 'I’uubvulge. I ho 


* n.uttt-.-U II t’ 15. ••ImnlM.'unit.V. In‘^piti'yC lUI aiy v.'s.itu- 

I:: 

^"T'iu.nlw a. llaa,,oi..a.l. H. t’. U. Hpent ia<«t of his 

n.»K ivhi..h 0 . 1 . o.nw 11. 0. R. had sat 
hhnsdi; ftu.l wl»..h lU l«t u*e» I'-n very tur Imia c.iii-luWil. 
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intimacy of two such families must be good. He tells me that 
Jack, the admirable youth, goes to his mother and plays cards 
with her, to relieve her solitude. This one reads with pleasure. 

■ October 1st. — I came again to the old No. 30 Eussell 
Square.* There I found that Mrs. Ely had been advised to 
go to Brighton for a week, and Jackson in vain tried to per¬ 
suade me to follow her example. But I could take no pleas¬ 
ure in change of scene, while I wanted time to complete my 
work of paper-examining. Dined with Ely tete-d^-tke. I 
retired about eleven, and felt happy in my old room. I 
thought it looked very comfoi'table. 

October Will. — I read a capital sermon, by Robertson, be¬ 
fore I came down stab’s, — “ The Word and the World.” 
Bolder than anything I remember by him. Speaking of the 
Ephesian letters, he says : “ Here was one of those early at¬ 
tempts, w'hich in after ages became so successful, to amalga¬ 
mate Christianity with the magical doctrines. Gnosticism was 
the resiilt in the East, Romanism in the West. The essence 
of magic consists in this, — the belief that by some e.xternal 
act, not connected with moral goodness, nor making a man 
wiser or better, com m unication can be insured with the spirit- 
xial world. .... It matters not whether this be attempted 
by Ephesian letters, amulets, .... or by sacraments, or 
church ordinances, or priestly powers; whatever professes 
to bring God near to man, except by making man more 
like to God, is of the same spirit of Antichrist!” There 
are three men whose loss is to be especially lamented in 
this critical age, — Robertson, Donaldson, and Bunsen. W. 
Wordsworth speaks of Robertson’s sermons as “ the most satis- 
factoiy religious teaching which has been oifered to this gen¬ 
eration.” 

October 30th. — Heard that Miss Allen died on Tuesday. 
This is one of those cases in which we may, with propriety, 
speak of death as a mercy.f 

* From this time II. C. E. and Jlr. and 5Irs, Talfoiml Ely lived together, 
lie iind his friends alike felt that he might to be no longer so nuieh alone as ho 
would necessarily he in apartments by himself. lie, therefore, after looking 
iit several houses in the neighborhood, took the whole of the house in whicli 
ho had formerly had rooms, and it was arranged that one in whose education 
and character he hud taken great interest, and who luul warm feelings of 
respect towards him, should live with him, so that in Ids last years ho might 
feel that he liad a home. lUr. Ely was a graiulsoti of II. C. R.’s early friend, 
.lohii Towiil Riitt, and had recently married a daughter of John Daw'son, 
Esq., of Berryme.ad Priory, Acton. ' 

t An old friend of H. C. P.’s. In ISOl sho was too deaf to converse with 
him, but, on his calling, she wished to see him, and said, '‘I ara pleased to hols- 
at you.” 
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T’tJh. A tulk with Mly on aollc<>o mattei'S. I re- 
la opixiio’i. that tin* in.stitutioii will bo, ultimately a 
yxnG ti > ilit* inmutry, Ih.m-h not us orio-iually iutcuded 
florB ••no .d th.' most valuable men. lie lias iii- 

vt'iufuts in the Junior School, 

■ • Ih'Moi-f-au called. lie is the only man 

Is, ovoii wlu'u intoiTUptiouH, arc always acceptable 
Loh qualitic'H, t'vcn in his Hiuall-talk. 

,e7' ; I must not Ibrj^ot an epigram 1 heard to- 

-— , iu the Iona of an c'[)itaj)h, - - 

“ I'^ciiontb tlu'f -liiiu' hi'H tViillcr Siiviif'(s Lamlta 
Wli** half nil Kiiglt' was, uiid hall' u Uimdor.” 

1(37- iX'Xth. At thrci', Jacksou took mo to Russell 
3ixslblo uvHU, with whom 1 have jileasuro in talking. 

in ti'nipt-mmeut not an euthu- 
o iiliiiiUH fsivoiMhly of Iho election of Lincoln for a 
resitloiit^hip. On Americau matters he and 1 think 

<37* A call from Do Morgan, who stated a fact 

3 iinilo a turn to iiiy tlumglils. lie said; “You 

*cl <.»r t h“ di-nth <4 ylallVay 1" * . “Which JanVay'i” 
mioiiibcr t.f our Council. a young man. He was 
’'rhin in u sml blow to mir hoapitul. He was very 
cttTicl ft man of business Iahiut. His death was 

aipcjbtH, whirli ar.ise from what, seemed a tri/ling acci- 
Ito /jfrttalfHf loss the College has Hustained, among its 
3,co t'.liitt of \\\ S, Ho.scoe. 


iHilfi. 

\t/ Xsf, ’ ■ 'rim liiHl day of the past and the first of the 
-OftT Ilftvi* Ui'ini iu this respect duly B])ent,that I 
o ft HwlVu'iont uHc of my dimiuishiug social advantages, 
i tlittt. 1 uui gradunlly growing poorer in friends, I 
o my ln'Ht to preserve what 1 have loft. 1 have 
acl h(>«<lav the .S/)rrb/A<r, always a wise paper, in my 
b. * 

't/ fSti. A day dawtlleil away. I iim an iucurablo 
fco <>r tiiiU'. \Vrot)* and sent oil'four h'ti.ors ; one to 
Lov, ttml Ilf sviiue length, iu which 1 rejinrtc'd the state 

■tlitir »TalTrny loft i.» Uii* I'liivn-ity (’ulli^s'ii Uonjiital a legacy of 
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of my feelings as to the gi-eat question of human life, — more 
cheerful as to my voluntary participation in it. 

Jamiary 21st .—After dinner a very remarkable call was 
announced. The name — Allsop — I did not at first recollect. 
His name has been long forgotten by the public, — an extinct 
volcano. Our acquaintance was never intimate. He was first 
known as th'e generous fi.’iend of Coleridge and Lamb. He 
knew Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, iUsager, and Southey. He was an 
admirer of great men. ■ After the death of the most famous of 
these he went abroad, and I lost all sight of him, when he re¬ 
appeared as the friend of Mazzini, tfec. 

January 28th. — Devoted two hours to the reading, and even 
study, of a paper on “ Cold, in its Influence on Age,” according 
to a law which Dr. Richardson has fully ascertained. At thirty, 
when man at his foil matm’ity ceases to grow, the effect of cold 
may be represented by one, 

Aged 39— 2, 

48— 4, 

67— 8, 

66 — 16, 

75 — 32. 

In the strictness of a precise statement 'there seems some¬ 
thing ridiculous in this ; biit the tone of the M. D. is impres¬ 
sive, and, loosely speaking, my personal experience would con¬ 
firm it. I enjoyed cold when young; now it indisposes me to 
eveiything o\it of doors. 

Fehruary 10th. — I was unable to rise early this morning, 
feeling tired when Jackson called me. After Dr. Watts’s model, 
I craved “ a little more sleep, and a little more slumber.” 
While I was turning over my papers, endeavoring to set them 
straight, I was called away to see De Morgan and Dr. Procter. 
At my late party, Mr. Tayler asked the former how he distin¬ 
guished a wise from a yool man. “ A wise man,” said the 
Professor, “ is one who docs not trouble himself about matters 
of specidation. A good man docs not trouble other people.” 
This seems founded on Wordsworth’s definition of a good 
Churchman, as one who respects the institutions of his coun¬ 
try, lives in conformity with their precepts, and docs not 
trouble other people about his opinions. 

March 18th. — From Mr. Worsley I heard of President Lin¬ 
coln’s inaugmal speech. It has fixed me more' decidedly than 
ever in favor of him personally. It is an earnest, honest 
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iech. As to slavery, lie speaks both solemnly and wisely, 
e sulFerings of both North and South are just retributions. 

boasting. Those who have endeavored to do right first 
1 suffer the least. The abolition of slavery in the United 
Ltes is, it seems, on the point of being declared. 

H. C. R. TO W. S. COOKSON. 

March 19, 1865. 

. . . Nothing has brought me so near to being a partisan 
President Lincoln as his inaugural speech. How short and 
(V wise! How true and how unaffected! It must make 
ny converts. At least I should despair of any man who 
jds to be converted, 

April IJ/th. — I forgot to mention that yesterday, after my 
itary dimier, I called on Mr. Wren, a man I much like, 
ad this morning, in bed. Dr, Wilkinson’s discourse on 
social Health.” It has many striking thoughts. I copy one 
itence : “I do not contemplate increase of luxury, but 
:hcr that aU classes should cancel luxuiy in favor of lasting 
aifort, health, happy action, and the sense that a constant 
B of luxury — whether that of the rich or poor — isolates 
d ense/fs us.” 

April 26tli. — For the present, everythiug is forgotten in the 
sassination of President Lincoln, the intelligence of which 
me to-day.* 

A/rty loth. — My birthday. To-day I complete my ninetieth 
av. When people hear of my age, they affect to doubt my 
'acity, and call me a wonder. lib is xmusual, I believe, for 
rsous of this age to retain possession of their faculties, or so 
ach of them as 1 do. The Gormans have an uncompliment- 
y saying : “ Weeds don’t spoil.” 

il/uy IGth. — The one fact of the day, that will not easily be 
■gotten, was the seeing the Mannor Homericum presented to 
e College by Mr. Grote. It was called mosaic when Mr. 
’ote asked permission to erect it. I am so ignorant on mat¬ 
’s of fine art, that I must content myself with saying that 
is is a new step in art, and far more pleasing than the old 
osaic. A very active and lively man explained the composi- 
Bii, in French, to some ladies. Ho was the artist himself, 
mong those present was the Comte de Paris. 

* If. G. R. "ivsis deeply nflccted by “ this ruffianly attack on the noblest 
rsou ill America,” and' ascribed it to “ a spirit ongoudered by slavery.” 






pery and outlines are so expressed. This is its specialty. 
What says youi’ Foley to it? Goethe would have encouraged 
it, as he did all novelties. At the same time, he despised all 
imputations of plagiarism, and all disputes about originality. 
I remarked to Mr. Grote, the donor, that all works that are 
olfei’ed to the world, with sufficient earnestness of purpose, may 
he offered with assurance that, if their first object is not at¬ 
tained, they will, indirectly, he of good service. Our College 
cannot be said to have thriven but in its indirect consequences. 
Without the dome, the Flaxman Gallery could not have ex¬ 
isted. That gave consistency to the Graphic Society. Now 
this new art has a local habitation, — not yet a name. The 
Athenaeum speaks depreciatingly of Triquetti as compared with 

Flaxman. That may or may not be true -may think 

meanly of him as a sculptor. That may be the true view. 
What then 1 He is what ho is. 

Jiine 20th. —I had engaged the Rev. Hai'ry Jones to bring 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke to breakfast with me. Stopford 
Brooke is about to publish a “Life of Robertson,” of Brighton, 
or rather his letters with a Memoir. I had several hours’ very 
agreeable chat with these gentlemen. I afterwards went to a 
meeting of Dr. Williams’s trustees, at which there was impor¬ 
tant business to despatch. • 

June 23d .—The single noticeable event of the day was 
going to the Olympic Theatre, to see the “ Twelfth Night.” 

* That is the one belonging to University College, left to it at H. C. R.’s 
suggestion by George Field (mentioned ante, p. 346). It is a fine work of 
art. 
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to see one more play. And I have devoted a 
'^■fc two daj’-s to the study of that capital romance. 

on account of the good execution of the parts 
distinctly a great part of the piece. Both brother 
played by one actress, Miss Kate Terry. She 
’ in. the duel. Wonder and fear are the affec- 
'ssents best. Sir Andrew Aguecheek, by Wigan, 
the men. Miss Barren’s clown, and Maria, by 
both excellent. 

■— Worsley informed me of the death of Rich- 
'^5 of Walsham-le-Willows, a universally honored 
i-lDle man of business; a useful, I should rather say 
EXn. He, J. Needham, and Worsley, three excel- 
ted. by blood, profession, and religion.* 

^ — Rose early, and half dressed, so as to sit 

■iroora, saving time, and not fearing to catch cold, 
i-i-xst not be siu’c ; for a cold is as gi’eat a mystery 
■n lieretical doctrine. One knows not how it comes 

-A home day. I intended to get rid of my 

lexits ; but I got no farther than the Russell In- 
Acflced, I may say, though very unlike the original 
Shakespeare as an organ, that my days 

Are fallen into the sear and yellow leaf.’’ 

-A letter to Dr. Sieveking brought him in 

I told him of five petty complaints. 

—Walked with Jackson to that most amiable 
'•y, travelling M. D. to Miss Burdett Coutts, and 
3 a- delightful man. He is two years older than I 
t o be- less infirm than he is, if I live to be as old 
ho is wise and considerate. 


1866. 

St7t. — It is strange, but I seldom look at the 
I Iravc lost the habit of reading it. I retain my 
/S^.yeciator, and find even tlio Pcdl Mall Gazette 

■xll partners in Whitbread’s brewery. On one occasion, rvhen 
rtiiaenn rep;ar(lcd as an important motion in connection with 
AVJi.s defeated, he said quietly: “ I fear tlie Institution will not 
1*0 VO that I am not one of tliosc svlio will therefore abandon it, 
I'ilio twice as much.” — H. C. R. 
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finish this volume. If alive, I shall not be able to do so. 

February 17th .— The only thing I did, which had an ap¬ 
pearance of work, was, that I spent several hours in i-eading 
Robertson’s “ Life,” an excellent collection of letters of the 
genuine religions character. His piety undoubted, his liberal¬ 
ity equally unquestionable. An admirable man, 

March 3d. — Eai'ly in the forenoon Cookson and Field came 
together, and brought, formally drawn up, the accounts of the 
Flaxman and University Hall Fund, which we all three, be¬ 
ing Trustees, signed, so that now the most rigid formalist 
could find nothing to alfect the validity of the transaction ; 
and I trust it will be of some use to two establishments which 
ought to be closely connected.! 

March 11th. —Lest I enthely forget to do an act of becom¬ 
ing politeness, let me mention that I received a letter from 
Atkinson, stating that ns I wished to be relieved from the du¬ 
ties of Vice-President of the Senate, the Council had not sent 
in my name vumong the three thej" send to the General Meet¬ 
ing, and expressing regret at my retirement, (fee. I have not 
yet had courage to write an answer to either Mr. Atkinson, 
the Secretary, or to Sir F. Goldsmid, the President, who also 
wrote to me. 

University Goueege, London, 'Wednesday, March 7,1866. 
At a meeting of Professors for the choice of a President of 
the Senate for the ensuing year. Professor De Morgan, Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts and Laws, in the chair. On the mo- 

* That is, of the Diary. In the new volume, H. C. K. ivrote only 137 pages, 
or rather leaves. 

t Vide Note at the end. 
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ofessor Seeley, seconded by Professoi* Sharpey : 
unanimously, That the Professors learn with great 
retirement of Mr. H. Crabb Robinson. They beg 
ivarmest thanks may be transmitted to him for his 
3 in the office of Vice-President np to an age far 
3 xisual life of man, and for the cordial courtesy 
have always experienced from him, of which they 
’etain pleasant and grateful remembrance. They 
even yet, active as his mind remains, years of life 
ring are in store for him. 

A. Db Morgan, 

Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

Chas. C. Atkinson, 

Secretary to the Council and Senate. 

-Went on reading “Alec Forbes,”* and devoted 

t part of the first half of the day. It is a capital 
Scotch manners. A letter came from Mrs. Bayne, 
f, hy Miss Sturch’s desire, the death of Mrs. Reid, a 
^ed, generous woman, as Mrs. Bayne truly remarks, t 
7v. — We had at dinner Mrs. Ely’s father and mother, 
rs. Dawson; and they all came doivn to tea and play 

acdonakl. . 

vv£is a frequent visitor at the house of ]\Irs. Reid and Miss Sturch, 
hom he expresses in various places in the Diary strong feelings 
a continued to visit Jliss Sturch till the time of his death. An 

I brief printed notice of Mrs. Reid, found among his papers, and 
■■ed by him, may be given here: — 

r the 30th of March, 18'16, died in York Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
3S.S of some months, Elizabeth .lessor, relict of the late John 
• r>., and second daughter of tlio late William Sturch, Esq , Sen., 
3 n former generation as an agreeable and ingenious-writer, and 
d friend ofyivil and religious liberty. But she should not bo 
iss away without some brief record of what she was and -what 

T’lie history of her life is summed up in the history of her largo- 
volcnce. Endowed by nature with an ardent and enthusiastic 
, she devoted the energies of her mind and tlie resources of her 
ail unswerving persistency of purpose to objects which involved 
■he I’cdemption and eimohlcment of her fellow-creatures. Her 
verc cs'pccially attracted towards those whom she regarded as 
ickod institutions, or witlihold by the laws and custom.s of society 
iifg their just influence in the world, and rising to the full dimen- 
intellechial .and mor.al capacitj'. It was under this feeling that 
2 AV hei'self with cliaractcristic ardor into the great question of 
nqiation, which she lived to see crowned with an unhoped-for tri- 
■olc up with not loss zeal that of elevating the standard of femule 
3ho was one of the first, if not the first, to conceive the idea of a 
op;G; and the institution in Bedford Square, of which she was 

II dress, owes no small share of the success which has attended ifc 
''H.kcful interest and fostering care.” 


ior elderly gentlemen. 

May 11th. — A call from Mr. Stopford Brooke, and a very 
agreeable one. I intimated, at first, that I did not desire an 
eleemosynary acquaintance ; and I had the too great frankness 
to confess that I did not wish to be acquainted with those who 
merely tolerated me. He very kindly obviated all difficulty, so 
far as he was concerned ; but I have the general impx’cssion that 
sometimes Church Liberals take great credit for a very small 
kindness, as if Unitarians were a sort of eleemosynary Chris¬ 
tians, admitted to the title by especial favor. 

June 11th .— I awoke early, as is now usual with me; and I 
was in a musing mood, ruminating in an old-fashioned way. 
All my musings turned to self-reproach. Were I a man of 
sensibility or acuteness, I know not what would become of me. 
I could not endure myself. 

Jline SSd. — Dean Stanley delivered the prizes at the Uni¬ 
versity College. There were present, Lord Brougham,* Lady 
Augusta Stanley, the Dean’s lady. Lord Belper, numerous 
Professors, &c., &c. De Morgan, as Dean, spoke more than 
Deans usually do, but he spoke with great effect. The Dean 
drew a parallel between University College, Oxford, and Uni¬ 
versity College, London, and paid a compliment to Grote for 
his gift of the Marmor Homcricum. 


11. C. R. TO Mrs. Schunck. 


London, 30tli June, 1866, 30 Russell Square, W . 0. 

I am soT^ that I should have so long delayed answering 
your very interesting letter. This was occasioned by your 
mention of Mr. Benecke’s “Alte Geschichte,” which should 
have been called Familien-Geschielite.” You excited my 
curiosity. The book came, after a time. ; . . . 

It is a singular circumstance, that my life, insignificant as 
it has been, and my qualities, altogether inferior to those of 
the Schunck-Mylius connection, have nevertheless had, on one 
occasion, an important influence on the affairs of the family. 
I had. the satisfaction to know that that influence had been 
exercised usefully and happily. I purpose, one of these days, 


TLo recollects seeing Lord Broufrlmm come into tlio College 

Lordsliip to a chair,— 
P one supported by the other, hardly less feeble, — the 

one eighty-seven years old, the other ninety-one. ^ 
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0 draw up a short narrative of my German life. It will be, 
a the first place, connected with Mrs. William Benecke’s nar- 
ative, which I have read with interest. The more, perhaps, 
iccause I could connect with Mrs. William Benecke’s history 
ther facts within my own knowledge, and in which I was 
n agent, which would modify the consequences drawn from 
hose. 

This I learned at the bar, — each party would frequently 
ave a good case, perfectly clear and satisfactory, when alone 
onsidered ; and it is only when the balancing mind comes 
hat an adjustment takes place. There is so much inevitable 
ai'tiality in all men’s judgments, as to occasion very er;-oneous 
nclusions, with perfect integrity on the part of those who 
T even the most. 

July 5th. — Read of the wonderful victories of Prussia in 
he north of Germany. It is said the Northern States were 
Iready conquered. The Diet, as another name for the Con- 
sderation, has no longer a sitting! The German Union is 
issolved. Before I had leisure to muse over this news, the 
vening intelligence came that Austria offers Venice to France 
s a retaining-fee for her advocacy in securing good terms 
rom Prussia. Buonaparte accepts the commission. Venice is 
iven up; and Austria sets its Venetian army at liberty, if 
’russia refuse the armistice. If she do this, and is unreason- 
ble, France may back Austria. “ Hang it! ” Russia may say, 
no ; this is not fair. If you back Austria,- I back Prussia.” 
Lnd the minor States, and Belgium, what will they do 1 All 
his has been buzzing about my head. So the halcyon days 
f Peace are not actually come, though of course not far off! 
July 25th and 2Gth. — A visit to Mr. and Mrs. Dawson, at 
Lcton. The house was a priory. The groiinds are twelve 
cres, and there are many noble trees. During the day I had 
wo walks in the grounds, which at the back of the house are 
erj' fine. Mr. J. J. Tayler and his daughter were there ond 
dded to the pleasantness of the visit. I chatted with him 
n the topics of the day. I stayed all night, and we had 
diist in the evening. Next day, Mrs. Dawson took me homo 
1 the phaeton, and wc had interesting conversation on tho 
ray. 

July 28th -To-day I have felt really v'cll, and I hope that 

rhen the hour — the last hour— comes I shall not disgrace it. 
August 1st to 13th. — The first two weeks of this month wci'O 
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spoilt nt. very ploiiKautly. I wan tho KUfst t»f Mrs. 

Fishor, a vorv kind and oonsidcrato iVioud. 'Fhoro aro tVw 
porwins with wlunn I talk ho n,y:nH'ul»ly.* Sarah, nith lu'f 
HiHt'O.r and uioros, wort* al.sf at Hriithtnu, l)nrin|' thin visit I 
had a lottor from S. Sharju*, Ktafiutt that JaiurH .Miirtinoun hud 
not ln;eu tducU'd at tho ('ounoil mootin'^: at rtuvor.sitv ikdlr-o, 
hut that no oius okso was olootcil, atul ho inittiit In* appujutod 
at a futins' uusdiii^t. Xmis Sovornl duya I dul U'lt- 

(piit tlui hoiiso. 'Flu'jLtn'ut vioti*ry of tho I'ruhsmnH t»sor tho 
AustriiiuH was (ho sidijoot of p,ouoritl intorosf. 

<></. 'Phis was an Athoiuoum tlu\. Mr. (‘iirisCio 
spoko to nu- of till' doath of Soi>‘V!iut Mauuinfr, my old frtond. 
who livi'd to a throat 0*40, as it is oallod, optht v Hovt’U. Uo 
had far loss physioul [lowor than I, hut was fur olouror in iut«'h 
loot. I oiiaht not, liowovor. to spouk of him in tho auiuo 
Hunt ouoo with mysolf. 

tSV/i/o/«/tf 0 I was oi-afifit'd hy a, cull from Sir Fivd 

oriok Pullook, lain ('htof liaron. 1 onjoyod hia oonvonnitiou. 
and, jirovisionally, aoooptod uu invitation to apoud a day or 
two at luH hoUMO, at Ilatlou. 

SrpianhiT Jffih, 'fook toa with Mrs. Stroot tUono* Wo 
tnlkod on family mat tors, Sho in a kind friotul. Hor hushund 
has htutn working at his di'Kig^im for a Tiinmoa .sido hutol, 'flm 
(lourtri of haw uro omandi for a lifo. houdou is now not ri' 
forming morally, luii n’formin.'f arohitooturnlly. M'huf a oou 
tompuranoouH oii.'uuto, tho hua <'oarf-i romoviti’*, to iho 
wostorn hoimdary of tho City, at Tomplo ihir ; tho uorthoru 
vulloy of llolhorn (Hollow Imru) liridin’il ovor ; (ho (’uvund 
North .MiddloHox iutorsootod hy railroads, holow and uIhivo ; tho 
Thamos cro.sHod in vurions phioos ! 

11. C. U, TO W. S. CooKsuX. 

1 envy yon your Jounmy to Nhuiohontor, on ommiou of tho 
Suo.iul Si'ionoo. But, indood. I onv\ you nhuMHt morythiu,', 

1 was thi'fo in tho tJrcn* hvlidatloti ymr, and a,t»« at 
.Mr, Sohmiok’s, an ovo'dlonl man, Hr< wdh I huvo kn<»nu 
sinro my tirnt nrrivni ut what w.-m tho fivo oily of Frankfort, 
d hot'o 1 saw a forlitiod {ouu hrsiiv.a'd hy tho p'roiioh, itnn>t 
IHtHJ or Ihtlh 1 wi(m>HHod tho raoj'o and oupturo m livn 

* Uiirin^' t)in lint(*r yoiir's H. C, It. wm a vnuor mS 

)i»u«o in hotuloti, ntii! rutrrtniapd for Itfr w«f»u lonmj'i ..j 
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tOK. There w!\8 no Hlau^jfhl.or, or fear of it At night I 
led with a l''reiu'h eapiuin, billeted in our house ; and I 
;)t fear^ being numlered, though L opposed his judgment 
'ling Shakespi-are. What, events luive passed sinec! 
e hi'urd that, at a late emdbrena-, the lust cou([ueror of 
itnri, a Prussian general, said to a principal municipal 
•: “ Do you not know, sir, that 1 ctadtl command my 
>1 to di'Iivt'r tiver tim eit.y to lu; sacked and jdundei'ed 
i es, sir, I know that the sad eusbims of war would ju.stify 
II i.s.suing I be emuniaud ; but your soldiers are ITuasians, 
b(‘lievi' tluy would not t)bey yon !” 

itaiihr iJUfh. De Morgan with mo again this morning, 
ngreenltle. llo is ile.sirous of doing a great deal rnoro 
1 etiidd havt! liopi'd any iiuu would do l\)r me. Not only 
lie sei' that my sets of liooks arc complete, but helim mo 
u'opi'r disposal of them.* 

ilnnhn' :!S!h. piatlon.) I did not ipiit the beautiful 
id.'U Sir Frederick Ptdltu^k is a capital talker, and a kind’' 
O'nerous man. Whal parlie.ularly interested mo in tho 
was a long walk of tlu* pna’ise huigl h of the fh'dtt Hasl- 
n[>. Mb' playeil a ndilier. Pint tlu! great pleasure, after 
as (hi‘ (rei* talk of the late dhief Parou ; an i-asy pai'ody 
I' •' I’.uth tJuide,” 

" .“'iir I'Vi’ilrrii’k nmt (tnilil) (ulkts! iif mul SlmkcHjif'iiro,” f 

'oAfv /..Y/a M’ent to Drury Dane Tlu’utre, to see ‘'King 
” 1 had little jileiiHuri'. ‘I'he cause manifold: old ago 

iH eonsetiucnts, halfdeafness, loss of memory, and diin- 
if sight, condmied wilh the vast size of the. theat.re. X 
jn.st rend the glorioii.s tragedy, or 1 should have under- 
nothing. 'I'he ticeite with 11 uiiert and Arthur was deeply 
‘lie. 'I’he reeolleetien of .Mrs. Siddons as (Sonstauee is au 
ineitl in ibself, I reineiuher one scene in parl.ie.ular, where, 
ling lier.self on Ihe gr<»und, .sht; calls herHcU' “ tlie (^>neen 
rrow," and bids kings come and wovshi[) iier! On the 
til oeciiNion all the uetor.H were nlike, to me. Not, a single 
could I distinguisli from anollu'r, though I was in tho 
row of flu' urehe.slr.'i slalLs. ‘Fhe after piee.e was “Tho 

lin Hulk I'Xti'iiiti'i! over a liliM', mul IIhi Dliiiy iMMitloiis 

vi.|l- lo'iit Mr. He Mureioi, !<i ri'i;<!i‘r hW iiiHivtmief'. 

I ii teU*-r ilntfil .Sejitciiil'er ao, .Sir Kmli'i'ii'k oiy.H tif Hiew ('cmvorsa- 
*• Vt.t! !U'* rnUly ii wimilrrl'iil jierimi. I think lie other Itvleg porsoii 
httVr tiU i'liitr iigii) nniliien'il such ilhrinu'xOH." 
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Comedy of En’ors,” and the two Dromios gave mo pleasure. 
On the whole, the gi'eatest benefit I have derived from the 
evening is that I seem to be reconciled to never going again. 

October 28th .—At Worsley’s in the evening, where I took tea. 
Afterwards, when music began, I proposed to Richard Worsley 
to accompany me across the road to Mrs. John Martiiieau’s, 
where I wished to chat with Emily Taylor. Here J found, 
unexpectedly, Mrs. Edgar Taylor, widow of the solicitor. I 
was interested in renewing an old acquaintance. 

October Slst. —The topic of the day was the Professorship 
of Mental Philosophy and Logic, at University College. Nor 
can I think of anything else till the meeting of the Council. 

November 1st. — Samuel Sharpe called on me, and gave me 
the assistance of his ai'm; so, going by the Hall, I got to 
University College just as the chair was taken. The formal 
business was soon despatched. The real business of the day 
was the filling up of the Chair of Logic and Mental Philosophy. 
The right of putting Martineau in nomination, notwithstanding 
his non-election at the former meeting, was at once admitted. 
I could not help speaking during this discussion, in answer to 
the remark that the neutrality of the College would be vio¬ 
lated if so able a leader of one religious sect were elected. I 
endeavored to enforce the thought, but failed to do it with 
ability, that neutrality ought not to mean indifference to friend 
or foe.* It was at one time hoped that every sect would have 
its pai’ticular college, and that thus t.here would be a mtmber 
of colleges clustering around University College as their com¬ 
mon centre. Only one came : and now a gentleman connected 
with that one institution is to be rejected, thoxigh a man of 
acknowledged ability, axid, as such, the first to be recommended 
by the Senate. [The meeting closed without filling up the 
Chair, Mr. Mai'tineau not having been elected.] 

November 11th. — Read Macdonald’s “ Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhoodj” “ The Coffin,” &c. Macdonald exhibits great 
power in this department of composition. But I get through 
no work. That is my great vice. My letters are in their 
primitive disoi'der. I 'shall be a fatalist, unless I can get over 
it soon. 

* The favor shown to tlie principle of a neutrality of exclusion and not of 
comprehension, led to the resignation of the eminent Professor of ^Mathematics, 
De Jlorgan, and was a disappointment to many friends of tlie College, who 
had hoped that professors would be selected from the most ominent men, 
regardless of denomination, and not simply from those who either belong to no 
religious body, or, belonging to a religious body, do not take a prominent 
position in it. 
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Noveniher 18th. — Had a tolerablo pai'ty at breakfast, though 
ilj onG of my old habitues present. These breakfasts, after 
1, do ubt increase in their atti’actioms. Tlicy begin to boro 
G ; but everything tires in life. 

JDecenihe.)' 8th. — To-day tho decision was finally given (on 
e election of Professor of Logic, at University (Jolloge). And 
hope that I shall now be able to reconcile myself to what is 
.evitable. I must not allow myself to waste too much time 
. recording the incidents of this sad occuirence. J. spoko 
ith more passion than propriety.* 1 was deeidy mortified at 
e restdt of the meeting, from a senso, not only of my own 
eakness, but also that of my friends. 

December 0th. — Ihiis was a day of melancholy brooding over 
c defeat of tho ])recodiug day. Imckily, 1 haxl no one to 
’eakfa.St with mo ; but 1 had an invito to Aliss tSturch’s lunch. 
Dec.eml>er DJlh. — 'fliis is one of the dark days of one’s ox- 
touce ; to be so considered (Ui account of a rapid seizure, so 
.j)id that I cotdd not manage to reach, in time, a ])laco of 
iety, within a few yanls. Such a seizure gives a general senso 
‘ insecurity, which takes away all pleasure in visiting, cxcopt- 
g old friends, tt) whom t»no may confess any and everything. 
December 'dJd. ■■■■ - 1 hiid engaged to take luuchoou with tho 
dies of the Ladies’(lollogo, at 10 Moruington R(»ad. With 
om Misses Martin and lieuson. With them T. met tho now 
roat publisher Macmillan, of CJambridgo and London. Ho 
)oko of mo in (ionuoction with Julius Hare. After two hours’ 
lat, [ cabbed it homo. 

. IL a. R. TO W. S. COOKSON. 

Dceombo.r 22, 1800. 

.... lam mmfeelimp old ago. Till latel}’-, I was only 
Ikim/ about it. What 1 most feel is a loss of memory, aiul 
1 increasing defect of sigh t and hearing. 

Christmas dai/. —A fast day rather than a day of rejoicing, 
hich tho (Ihristian narrative HU])])o.seH. ’fho houHii of Mrs. 
obiuson, my niece, is the one at whie-h T fed most at homo, 
knew Jackson prefernal btung with his own relatiouH, so T 

♦ 11. C. IL'rt R[)('cch oil this wivs (tun of nmuii li'.ii}i;tli, timl full of 

fj:or ; mill Im Ktoml U|i to ilclivor il, instoiul of Hittiiif' ijh lui niigUt. liiivc doiio. 
WHS lhoii''ht by sonm thnt. this ollort wmiltl jirovii iiijorionH to him in liis 
chic liodily sliilt’. Tliis prolmhiy whs tho oaso ; but niHuy tliiiigH botolcoiicil 
iU hi. lifu w.is ib'a\viii|' to a close. 






usual consequent collapse. But it was a quiet clay. I find 
much reading in store, almost too much. I made small pro¬ 
gress in setting my room right, — that is, putting papers in 
order and arranging letters. 

December %7th. — This was a day of calls, and at my age 
these are of a melancholy kind. I am sensible of being no 
longer a desirable companion.* But I do not complain of this 
as a wrong. It is in the natm-e of .things, and of course. 

1807. 

Jamiary 1st .—This day Charles Lamb calls every man’s 
second birthday. And it is true. Yet this was to me as little 
of a festival as Christmas was. 

Jamiary Jftli, — In December, last year, I sent to purchase 
the old Ipswich pocket-book, which, with scarcely an interrup¬ 
tion, I have kept since the last century. I was told that tlie 
publisher was dead, and the periodical has ceased. There was 
something melancholy in this breaking up of the oldest custom 
I was conscious of.f Answered two of the three black-edged 
letters lying on my table, one to Cookson on his wife’s death, 
one to Harry Jones oir his mother’s. 

H. C. B. TO Rev. Harry Jones. 

30 Russell Square, W. C., 4th January, 1867. 

You are much more to be envied for the recollection of such 
a mother as you had, than pitied for the grief at her loss. 
The one is alleviated by everything that brings her back to 
your mind, — the other is imperishable. I speak from experi¬ 
ence. I had an excellent mother, although she was unedu¬ 
cated, and was not to be compared for a moment with yours 
in intellectual attainments. She died at Bath of a cancer, 
amio 1792, and her memory is as fresh as ever. I am not 

* A sentiment in which liis friends would have entirely differed from him. 

f “ Tlie Suffolk, Norfolk, Kssex, and Cambridgeshire Gentleman’s Pocket- 
Book." In this pocket-book IT. C. R. jotted down memoranda for the Diary. 
The entries arc a mi.xtnre of Gorman lind Engli.sh, and written partly in short¬ 
hand, of which ho habitually made considerable use. The pocket-books are 
sixty-four in number. 



} ])(' (iHhunu'd 1,(1 write in Huh style to persons in or- 
.itiuHtances. I make no apoli>fj[y to yon. 
nfU livini,' Home thirty or iorty yearn lu'nee, yon may 
(ids, that eiu' <»t' the ;.;n'at. enJuymenlH of your lil’o 
. lulkinj.!; ahout your mother, her words and ways, 
jpi^wvei'i' weather I shal! not leave the lumse, -or 
jHi’s, uliieh are many ; ainon;.? thes(> is my deeliniuf; 
^yldeh makes me seldom trustworthy, and Iuik played 
,wards you eapeeially, of whitdi 1 am really uHhniued. 
,v mindoiti^rt, I <lun' make no promiHeH Tor tla^ 
iuf. 1 hope (hat I Hindi liavu the pleasure of a call at 
leisure. 

,/During tlu'laHttwt! days T have read (ho 
till (hi' qualilieationH of the proHoid. a;'e for eritieism. 

> ri'HislH the e\au:!4orated Heovn of eritieiHui, and niain- 
(i)inl. ahly. A Hinist* of ereative jsower he (Uadares 
to he, and Arnold maiiitainH that ;j;eniiim' ('ritieism 
litikH of (Jeriuauy as lie ouj^ht, and of (Jia'the with 
iralion, On (hiH iioint' I eau possihly j^ive him aH- 
vhieh he will ‘.dadly 

Hut 1 I'eel ineapahle to j^o on. 
iH the laHl entry in the Diary, 'I’lie nusunnij; is ipnio 
iph the wordinjt: is Homewhat, eonfuseil. The names 
ii-n, ulio wei'i' mo.st honorcil hy Mr. UohluHon, were 
• lu.-it words written hy him. On Saturday, the 2 d 
iry, liiH illuess assunn'd an alarmin'jc oharaeter. Jlis 
. Sievl’kinij:, was Hent for, to do all that wuH poHsihle to 
ill. Hut (lie KtiN'iigth of file jiatieut was (,dviug way 
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boyond renewal. The illness was short, and not a painful one. 
lie dozed a considerable part of the clay, but at times was able 
to talk ehocrfully and aftectionatcly to friends, even so late as 
the /norning of the 5th, the day on which he died. Then 
came the cloud of insensibility, in which he passed out of this 
world. 

Idle intennent took place at the Highgato Cemetery. Many 
friends, as well as the relatives, wei-c present. The funeral 
servdee w'as read by the friend whom, it was believed, he him¬ 
self would have preferred, the Rev. J. J. Tayler. The foUow- 
iug is the inscription on the tomb ; — ■ ^ 

lUCNKATU TUTS .STON15 
I.IKS ISVICUIUCI) TUli 1K)DY OF 

IIKNUY CUA15U ROBINSON, 

Bohn M.vy Ifi, 1775 ; Dnto Ficu. 6, 1867. 

FlilKNl) AND .V.S.S(!OIATli OP 
OOKTITK AND WOUDSWOHTII, WIELAND 
AND COl.EKIDOK, Pf.AXMAN AND ULAICE, 

(U.AUKSDN AND CUAliUC.S I.AMH; 

IIK UONDUKD A^^D I.OVICD THE CHEAT 
AND NDUI.E IN TllKUt TDOUGUTS 
AND CItAUACTEUa ; 

ItIH WAK.MTII OP IIHAUT AND 
OKNIAD SYJII'ATIIV KMIlUACED ALL 
WtlOM ItK COULD SICUVE, 

ALL IN WnO.V HE POUND KE.SPONSB 
TO lUM OWN ItEALTUY TASTES 

AND OKNEIIOUS SENTIMENTS, 
ms KELKUON COUUIOSl'ONDED TO lltS LIFE ; 

HEATED IN THE llEAUT, 

IT FOUND EXl'UlLSSlON IN THE THUEST 
CDUISTlAN llENKVOLENCE. 


Note. 

Mr. Kohinson, in tlio year 18C8, placed, in the names of himself and two 
Fcntlcmcn whom ho had chosen to ho his cxccutovs, the sum of .C2,000, which 
he dcs|fpmtc(i “Tim Flaxman Fund," and he at the snino time tninsferred into 
tile same tlircc names another snin of .C 2,000 (aftorwards increased by him to 
.t .‘t.niiO), which he callt'il “Tim University ITall Fniid,” and he executed a 
deed liv which he declared that his olijec.t'had liecu to c.rcato two pennanent 
trust (nods, which dirccllv and (throuldi other institutions move or less coii- 
nertrd therewith) iiidiivcily miitht (mhir',m ihe sidicre of utility, and at the 
same tinu' improve the eharueler and advance, the, salutary inducucc of Um- 
ViTsilv t’nliej'e. 

IViili reminl to " Tim Flnxnmu Fund," Mr. Rohiiison declared his intontiou 
nod desire to he that the income should he applied, with the approbation of the 
CoUneil of University (lollejie. towards the preservation, eii.stody, more con¬ 
venient and complete exliiliil inn to tho puldie, and iiimmontation of tlio Flnx- 
inan iFillerv in Unlver-itv OolleKe ; and wlunild there be at any time a suvplui^ 
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of income remaining unapplied for the purposes before mentioned, such sur¬ 
plus might be applied-^n the decoration of the Flaxman Gallery, and in the 
purchase of books, engravings, drawings, and works of art, which might ad¬ 
vance the study of the fine arts in the College, and promote any of the sciences 
connected therewith. 

With regard to “ The University Hall Fund,” Mr. Robinson declared his in¬ 
tention and desire to bo that the income should be expended with the approba¬ 
tion of the Council of University Hall, in rendering the abode of the Students 
there more eligible, and in promoting their domestic comfort, rather than in 
lessening the necessary costs and charges of such abode. 

Mr. Robinson added, that if it should at any time bo deemed expedient by 
the Council of University Hall to unite more closely than at present their 
institution with Manchester New College (which Mr. Robinson observed was 
removed from Manchester to London, in order that the Students of tliat Col¬ 
lege-might enjoy the advantage of attending the educational classes in Univer¬ 
sity College, and v/hose principal Professors and Students' avail themselves of 
University Hall for educational purposes), so that the two institutions might 
be brought under one head and government, he declared it to be his intention 
that Iris trustees should give their aid to any scheme of union of the two insti¬ 
tutions, by applying “ The University Hall Fund” to tire Students of Marr- 
chester New College as well as those of University Hall, or to the Students of 
arry institution composed of or springing out of the union. 

Mr. Robinson felt a strong reluctance to any publicity being given during his 
life to these donations, and e.xacted a pledge from the two friends whom ho 
had associated with himself, that the trusts should not be disclosed by them 
irntil after his death, and he therefore made provision that the income of both 
firnds should during ten years be accumulated for the permarrent augmentation 
of the funds. He, however, empowered the tr-ustees, on any special occasion 
or emergency arising, to apply the income to any of the objects indicated by 
him, .and a considerable portion of the income was so applied in his lifetime ; 
but means were used to avoid disclosure of the source from which the money 
was derived. 

After the death of Mr. Robinson, his two surviving friends and trustees 
informed the Council of University College that it would give them sincere 
pleasure, with the permission of tlie Council, to exercise a power confen-ed on 
them by their venerable friend, of transferring “The Flaxman Fund” to the 
College, in order that the trusts might thenceforward be executed by the 
Council. They, however, felt it to be their duty to mention that, since the 
trust-deed was executed, the Flaxman Gallery had been dealt with in a man¬ 
ner which was not wholly satisfactory to their friend. He had expressed 
doubt of the taste and judgment evinced in the decoration and coloring of the 
Gallery ; and the painting of the backgrounds of some of the bas-reliefs a year 
or two previously (which he was aware had been done without the penuis^sion 
of the Council) was extremely displeasing to him. 

The trustees went on to s^y : “ Mr. Robinson had misgivings, how firr any 
public body like yours, the members of which change from year to year, and 
where the attendance at your meetings varies from day to day, could adrriinis- 
ter satisfactorily a fund dedicated to objects such .as he h.ad in view, without 
the aid of special artistic advice on all occasions where a knowledge of art was 
required. During Mr. Robinson’s life, IMr. Foley, R. A., was, by his desire, 
consulted on every .such occasion. 

"We feel, ther-efore, that it would have been very agreeable to Mr. Robin¬ 
son, and we venture to hope that it may be to the Council, that some regula¬ 
tion should be made to the eifect that the Gallery may not be in any way 
interfered with, without the express sanction of the Council,-or the Committee 
of Management, and that previous to any important expenditure of the income, 
or any operation of any kind on the works of art, the opinion and advice of 
somq eminent sculptor should be from time to time obtained ; such opinion and 
advice being for the consideration of the Council only, and of course by no 
means to control it in the free execution of the ti-ust.” 
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'I’lio Council of University College clieorfully concurred in the views eX' 
])ress(Hl i)y the trustees, aiul the finul was transfon-ed by them to the College; 
and the ti0uu(!il have since made arrangements for opening the Galiery tothe 
public (111 Saturdays. 

Mr. Uoliiusou empowered his trustees, if they should at any time deem it 
expedient so to do, to alter the name of “ The University Hall Fund,” and 
to give it any other name or designation they might consider preferable; 
and siiico his cleatli they have changed the name to “ The Crabb Robinson 
Pmul.” 

lilr. Robinson’s genial sympathy with young men in their amusements, and 
in ])rouioting healtliy recreation, continued to the end of his life. A striking 
iii‘'lniice Ilf this kiudly feoUiig occurred shortly before his death, in a gift of 
nearly X towards the erection of a Racket Court for tho Students of the 
College and the Ihill. In this case also, care was talien by him that tho name 
of the (Ionov should not ho disclosed. 

_ Though Mr._ Robinson noted most trivial things about his own affairs in his 
(liai'i('s, tluire is an imnortimt class of actions entirely without mention there. 
lt(' usi'd often to say (luring the last year of his brotlier Thomas’s life, and 
•\vl\en llie lulter was not in a state to muko a new will, liow much ho desired to 
survive ids lirotlier, for a reason wliioli many miglit misconstrue, viz.: tiiatjio 
kis'w wliiit Ids iinither’s will was, and that, if he survived ho should be ids 


ri’siilnurv l('giitee; and that he desired to survive, because if lie did, he could 
deal witli liie large property wliicli would come to him in the way he knew ids 
lirnlher would desire. Vei>’ sliortly after his brother’s death, he (iaused instru¬ 
ments 1(1 lie jirepared, by wldoli lic at ouco made important deeds of gift, taking 
iuuiimliale effect in possession to members of the family, &c. The particulars 
it would lie uulieemiihig to mention, but tlie suppression of the fact would bo 
(•(ptallv iiiilieeiimiiig. in tliis way, lie almost immeclintcly dispossessed lihn- 
si'lf (•['what, was really in itself, to one in his position, an important fortune. 
His gilts 1(1 strangers and to pnlilic objects he confined to the surplus of ids 
own iiieoiiie, frum Ids own savings. 

Ill Ids will, Mr. Jhiliiiisoii left to special friends pecuniary lcg.acies (not fov- 
gi'ltiiig Rvdal James) and those art treasures wldcli ho hacl Idmself loved. To 
G. E. Slivi't, tlie eoiiv, liv Iilrs. Aders, of tlio “Worship of the Lamb.” To 
E. W. Field, llie pi'ii-iiiul-iiik dnnving, liy Gotzenlierger, of tho characters in 
“ Fiui-l," the (Iriiwiiig of “ A Cascade in Wales,” by Vaimev,* several eugniv- 
iiie-. and easts, and llie nionld of the imst of Wielaml. To W. S. Cookson, tlio 
easts fniiu IGexiiuiii, Uaplinel, mui Mieliiuii Angelo, and Flaxman’s • Mercuiw. 
Mrs. Nivi-n, Mrs. liuvue, Mrs. Fislier, Rev. .1. .T. 'laylor, Miss raylor,_Miss 
v^wimwiek. Miss Anna Swiuiwiek, Ilonry Rutt, J. P. Collier, Jacob 1 attisson, 
weiv also recipients of speoilied articles of virtu. As has already been 
menti.ined in a note', Mr. Uoldnsoii liad a great dislike to the thought of luiv- 
thing being «e/(/ wliicii hud been his. In connection with the legacies to the 
Wordswortli fninilv, lie mentioned ns a “ mere siiggesticin, without meaning to 
raise a trust,” tlnit a portion of the money miglit ]^e well invested in an cchtimv 
of the pcoselwrUiiigs of tlie great poet, if this justice to ins memory and to tlai 
Tinlilic llioidd not Inive alreadv been rendered. Tlio following bequests should 
he slated ill Mr. lloluiisdu’s own words (tlio will was m his own liaiidwntiiig): 
'• I (li'sire inv ('.Keeutors to olVer to llie 'I'nistces of tlio National Portrait Gii - 
h'fv, iiH gifts front nu', my portrait, liy Breda, ofiny into fricml Tlioiiias Claik- 
wni, till' llrst great figitalor ol' tlie iilioliUoii of tlio .slave-trade and also iiiy 
m rd ,l vI.’iHlu.r,(if Wall(-r Savage Laiulor, nont am gennd prosc-wnter 

l uin W.diiiar, in 1.S2!), l.ecii requested l.v tlio poet Goethe to provide f.ir 
the retm-M lo Weinmr of my marble Inist of Wielimd, by bcliiidow, 1 "O'U m 
disrliiirge of tlie iiroinise I then made liim, give tlio same to the Giand Du e 
(If W.-iinar, for tlie lime being, trust, that lie will cause tlio same to Im 

(Ibuributod amomr his Irionds 


* 'I’ho friend of Bluka. 
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lis cloatli. In uniiiy iustnncds the soloetion ofbooks for particular friends 
lund to luivo been iiulicatod by biinsolf. A like disposition -was made 
h of his jiicturOM and other works of art as ho had not specified in liis 

sldition to the bust by Kwinp;, already mcniioned, there is a bust made 
iss Coutts, by Adams, after Mr. Ibibiuson’s death. There are also two 
eut pliotoftruphs, liy Mindl mul I’ulyblunk, taken lute in life, one of 
lias been made use of fur the engr'iving at the lieginning of those 

the Anniversary Mi>eting of the Seeiely of Antiquaries of London, 
.'id, 1K(;7, llie Address of the I’resident, the Right Honorable Earl 
ope, eontaiiis the following referemee: “Mr. Henry Grabh Ihdiinson was 
d a I’eljow of this .Soeioty in IKUt), and in ISiiS lic laid before us a 
iron ‘Tho I'.tyinology ol tho Mass,’ which was suhsccpunitly piiblisliod 
thirty-sixth voliune of the * Arelueologia.’ The ohjeet of this Memoir 
refute tin' generally reeeived oijiiiion that tho word ‘mass’ in the 
n tlathidie t’dmreh is derived from tho words Jte missa est, and to 
fy it with the anas whieh terminates our word Christmas, ami is found ns 
piiiet in the. nnmes of other eeelesiiiatie.al feasts. On the. merits of this 
ilogv I slmll not oiler an (qiiuiou. No one, however, can read Mr. 
son's Memoir, vvilhonl being imin-essed with the writer’s dojith of re- 
1 and felii'ily iif expression. Tins ‘Memoir, togelhov with a pamphlet 
died ill IH-jn, in reply to some misrepreseiilathai about his friend Mr. 
son, eoiislitnle everylhing, as I believe,that Mr. Robinson over pnb- 
. Uni his liie, whieh extemb'd to the veneralilo age of niaety-ono, was, 
.!;lnmt its eoiifse, dignilied iiial griuM'd by his familiar intorconvso with 
il of those (unoiig his eoiiteiupm-iiries who have been most eminent for 

onsidi'nilde ninnber of Mr. RoIuiisoii’h Hurviviiig friends havo arranged 
el a nnaiiorial to him in University Hnll, Oordoii Square, of whieh ho 
lie of llie inosl aelive I'oiiinler.s, and whieli he hnd in his lifetime largely 
,'ei|. It is inleinled lo put iij) llie iirm.s of Mr. Riihin.soii and Ids brother 
> eenlre eoinpartnieiits of the hiiy-winihnv of the Dining Hall, and to 
re by eoliired borders or otherwise, nil tlio windows of tho room for 
dug the arms of other foundi'r.s; und uk (he ediiof memorial, and prin- 
iippllenlton of the funds, it is intended to (Uieovato the ends and sides of 
oni, wliirh are widl snited for the purpose, with a Mural I’ainting, in 
diroiiie, by Edward Anuitage, Esq., A. R. A., having for its subject 
,* C.raldi Robinson, siirrouiuhnl by many of bis moat distingnishod literary 
rtlutie friends. Tiie aim will lie In represent these distingnisbod iiorsons 
ns they may have been graven on Jlr. Robinson's memory, and have 
ited tlieinselVes to him ill his happiest revorios, than with roforonco to 
hroiudogical or local iiirangcmciit. 


n his own name. Vavlmifi other works by 11. C. R. havo boon roforrod 
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lu\H much |)l('!i.snro. in lu-in}' alilo to add (lu' fidlowiiip 
y Mr. I)('. Morgan, lad' ProU'M.sor of Matlu'umlit'.s iu 
‘g(>, Lnudou. llo wa.s oiu> of Mr. Kobiu.soii'.M ino.Ht 
intaiKic during hi.s lad'r ytuir.s, and a v<'ry highly 


(Vahh Rohin.'^on, a iiK'inhor of thi' (Mnncil, 
iid ii'cling a I’i'ittr.s'siir. ll(' wn.'^ a ooiiiicctiiig link 
dauugiiig (’oiiucil and tho I’rorc.^soriid Sc'niilo, of 
'i\:i a Vii-c-'l’rcsidfut. I'or a groal, luuny years logolhor. 
:snriatii)ii:i always [Hit. a 'cullcgc hclorc his mind us 
her.-i :uul |iU|)ils, :md all ulher parts of the organiza- 
iliplisuisilary. 1I'‘ vvas ninri’ tlu' coiuiianion of tho 
iuiv of till' jiolilical aiid ('unnuorciiil inoiuluM's of tho 
ally t'uough, for thoro Wir; no gulf liotwcou his imr- 

i {)(>r.soit of Ihi.s kind in a iiH'frojiolilau collogn (’an 
4lat(‘(!. Ill NMoh a {diici*, niul in our tiino, th(*r(* is no 
* touchers who know, m a liody, wdiat. tlu' wuufM of 
, \ worthy' nii'i'oiuitili' man or puhlio oUioor, hearty 

I’uuse, he kuow.s it. is a good euiise, i.s often .singularly 
judinuent. on what, eoiiie.s la-fore hilu. Kor iu.stanei’, 
■y hook eseejit. a dielionnry- is a ihittfc to rem/, 
•a of the waiit.s of )'f/vr<‘ii<r, Such a one .said, on a 
.some liook.s for tin' n.se of tin' I’nd’e.s.sor.s, I think 
ought to get till' houk.s they want, fur tliein.si'lVes." 
l•ofe'-•.sor of tireek, for in.sl.’inei', .'ilnadd liuve all tho 
elioiiiu'ie.i of ri'.seareh. all the work.s on jddlology, all 
[id iihilosoiihieiil diseiKsion;!, money to huy them, and 
llusn. The idea id' the worthy ohjeetor wa.s that (ho 
ed no hooks i'xeept. (he three of liiur whieh lay on 
lis class room. A man like II. (1. It. i.s wanted in 
lent of a metro|to!itan college, to giv(' the only thing 
lacking in the luiinls of M)ine of the memhiT>, nmiiely, 

‘ is, .\ .'icliool initfhl III he a iilaee in wliieli a teiu'her 
i of teaching huunelf, hut a eidlege imml lit. mieh a 
I) college ut all. 
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As a master of the art of conversation, — that is, of power of 
conversation without art, — H. 0. E. was a pan of few rivals. He 
could take up the part of his friend Coleridge, whom Madame de 
Stael described to him as tremendous at monologue but incapable 
of dialogue. If any one chose to be a listener only, H. 0. R. was 
his man; he had always enough for two, and a bit over. _ And he 
appreciated a listener, and considered the faculty as positive, not 
negative, virtue. Hut this did not mean that he cared little whether 
he was talking to a man or a post, and only wanted something 
which either had no tongue to answer, or would not use it. Cole¬ 
ridge, or some oire like him, is said to have held a fripid by tip 
button until the despairing listener cut it away, and hnished his 
walk. On his way back he found his talking friend, holding up the 
button in his hand, and still in the middle of his discourse. This 
would not have happened to H. C. R., who took note of his auditor. 

“ I consider-,” he said, “ as one of the most sensible young men 

I ever knew.” — “ Why! he hardly says anything." —; “ Ah! but I 
do not judge him by what he says, but by how he listens.” But 
II. C. R. could aiid did converse. When he ^au.sed — and he did 
pause — there was room for answer, and the answer suggested the 
rejoinder. What you said lighted up some consequence, no matter 
what he had been just saying. To use the whist phrase, he followed 
his partner’s lead. This is true conversation : the class of persons 
who begin again with, “Allow me to finish what I was saying,” do 
not converse; they only expound, treat, dissert, &c. And no man 
alive knows to which class he himself belongs: and no man misses 
the difference in others. It should be remembered that conversa¬ 
tion is to be distinguished from argument: there may, indeed, be 
conversational arguments, but there are no argumentative conversa¬ 
tions. II. C. R. was one of those who keep alive the knowledge 
that there is such a thing as conversation, pad what it is._ In our 
day, what between the feuds of religion, politics, and social prob¬ 
lems, and the writers who think that ipuing a book is giving 
hostages to society never to be natural again, conversation is almost 
abandoned to children. 

No person can converse without power of language, love of talk¬ 
ing, and love of listening. The two first are_ necessary to the 
talker, the proscr, and the disputairt; the addition of the third is 
essential to the convcrscr. Let him also be able to forget himself in 
his subject, and his character is made ; he can converse on what he 
knows. 

The elements of conversational poAver .in TI. C. R. were a quick 
and witty gra.sp of meaning, a Avide knoAvledge of letters and of 
men of letters, a sufficient, but not too exacting, perception of the 
relevant, and an extraordinary poAver of memory. _ His early edu¬ 
cation was not of a very high order of the classical, nor did his 
tastes induce him to cultivate ancient literature ; in truth, his Ger¬ 
man and Italian opportunities used up his love of letters, Avhich was 
very decided. He was fond of the drama, and of ballad composi- 
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M. For his profession, the law, he had more turn than taste 
ith his memory, he got ample knowledge for a practitioner 
aper than most; and his mind was able to form and argue dis- 
ictions. So he was a successful barrister: he made the law a frood 
rse, but never a hobby. ° 

His intercourse with the school of Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
uthey, Charles Lamb, &c., and with the German school, from 
lethe and Schiller downwards, to say nothing of others, gave him 
vide range of anecdote and of comparison. By the time he died 
B tablet of his memory had more than sixty years of literary 
collections painted upon it; and painted with singular clearness, 
c had a comical habit of self-depreciation, which, though jocose In 
pression, took its rise in a real feeling that his life had been thrown 
my. It had, in fact, been of a miscellaneous character, and, save 
ly in his legal career, had nothing to which a common and u’nder- 
)od name could be attached. 'Accordingly it was, “ I speak to 
ai with the respect with which a person like myself ought to 

ak to a great-.” Here insert scholar, mathematician, physi- 

n, &:c., as the case might be. Or, perhaps, “ I am nothing, and 
ver was anything, not even a lawyer." Sometimes, " Do not run 
/ay with the idea that I know that or anything else.” But the 
max _was reached when, after giving an account of something 
iiich involved a chain of anecdotes, running back with singular 
nnection and clearness through two generations, he came at last 
a loss about some name. It would then be, “ You see that my 
emory is cpiite gone; though that is an absurd way of talking, 
-• I never had any.” 

His memory was very self-coirsistent. Those who watched his 
versation would find that, though at different times the same 
cedote would occur in very different illustrative duties, it was al- 
lys the same. And this continued to tlie very last. He died on 
icsday, February 5, 1867; and up to the preceding Saturday his 
nversation and his memory continued in vigor. On the morning 
the Saturday the writer was with him, and saw no change until 
.er his luncheon, when he appeared somewhat lethargic. His 
idical attendant was summoned, and it was soon found that the 
d had begun. 

He was, like most vigorous old men, apt to task his strength too 
ach. A few weeks before his death he insisted on going out, at- 
irded by his usual servant, in very bitter weather. This was im- 
udent; but no one can undertake to say that it accelerated his 
d. Much more force of suspicion attaches to a bad habit of many 
lar.s,—too long protraction of the interval between meals: a 
’ng many old men will do because they have always done it, for- 
ttiiig that they were not always on the wrong side of threescore 
d ten. At eighty-eight years of age he used to take notliing but 
biscuit and a glass of wine — a sort of luncheon often forgotten — 
tween a ten-o’clock breakfast and a six-o’clock dinner. At the 
monstrance of the writer, and probably of other persons, he put a 


uniirKluuic luuflif'tiu in{f» tlu* iiilctTul, niid lonnd fho lipnofil: 
111 ' il. Hut if may l'(« Htisju'clfd that. lu‘< sy.'«tcm \v:us Wfaki'iicd by 
Hb^liufuiM': tlusuji'h il i.-- uni iicri‘,-.s;u-Y to pi'ovr u cauat' of 
lU-alli ^\hf'U aud t<'U i-; 

Ur ^Yna I'iidnv w lu'n hr hryiiti to havr that, suspirioti of ix'vsoiuil 
Eitti’Utiiins hriii;^ il tnliulo tn ium'a-inn yours wiiioli ,susci«j(iibl(t nicu 
liiko up at hiNly. lie hiul nitojilolod tho oxirii souro wliou tluj 
writer {impn'.i'd in liolp him nti with his ^.ci'rat-onat iil'tor a diiuu'r. 
Wa\iui': him nil', ho .'aid, "I look ovory man who un'ors to 

iiolp me wish toy mat !oi mv doadly oiiomy.”' -'’Du you moati that) 
a Into jnk.- i; iiu inkoV" "'fhat 's j\ist I’t.” 

'I’hr u nlor iii'ViT laid his fnil idea of tho jtront. hulk of tho ntook, 
[tad nf iho road\ maiuior iu uluoh it win dis|in\;('d for u.so, uutil tho 
aimiucr [iromduisf tho donih nf 11, tIL,, wltnm ho llioti !i.s.si,stod in 
loarr.tiomur hnnk-:, and advi iii!.' in tho di.s[»n',i(inn of somo part, of 
iho Ishrarv. H. I', iL.'.s ^har<' in tlu' mullor wiw In .sit in hi.n ohuir 
Old toHu,'tni\ id«nii! r'kory hnnk nr at lomt ahunt. four out. of 
li^o a<if wa-namod. It mtohi. ho about tho author, i>r 1 hi'oou~ 
lojit... nr tlio toimor pn o-sor, nr .-.omo iuoidoul, of lUo parlioular 
•np\ ; hut wli.ifovor it vuo-, ihoro if- win, and out it nuno. Turn- 
i|u«-> nil O.ioh nf!»oi ' , horl iho S' .UnfioH dfovo ouo anutliof out of 
uoianiy ; hut iho uiilor vva; tnroilily mtd ropoutodly romiudod of a 
tniy told him by a I’ollnw of Trinity C'nilof^o, luuro than forty 
roan ip'n. nhoul au old .Sotiior Kollow of tho wuuo t'olli'go, thou 
duo, Tlio snonr.iiou sprauff up uu hoariu|( twooimts of Imok tdloi' 
i'onk uhioh H, f\ U, hud ipiiio fot'itotlou that lut po.sso.'isod, tmd 
uad not iliMijylit of thru hfolisno, 

Mr, .dm .■rninr in i[no aiou, hud in hi i youth Imuod him- 
•rlf «ith (hr at r.ur-rtuoul of iho t'amhriiloo Idu'.u’y, In w hioh Im 
is. id .i!(* ad> d mud is- muid .-.ulforod, and ho ua*-. |hr anuto timo 
ir-idr; lurd’.r d o.ur, Il ooUl ! lluil U iaoljlly nf oSmodinp koiUUtOs.'J 
ii.E-l I'l l u d.iit •*-: ni)'h" n\ orwrnuidil. A prout muuy u’ium aftor - - 
[hn .r n-.H h.o m - h. rii p.i, nl ui liilh* tunro than a .'hnufi'ih luiiinnl 
ifr, isluin f oniiii-h uidiMut ro.idim- -a Ifiond u hn mol him iu tho 
.Ssoi-i' .od. '• .\h . Ih.iio horn all Iho umi uui*'’iu I ho lihrary, 

link a » Imi' .i ti !.«•*," Ao,, Ao.. uauuuo' au ntoouro untiu.o: nf tho timo 
»t t'si.iiif, I, ■' 1 imnw whom it j aaid, , *‘t»n to ooui- 
i.utmrus M. ,.hrSf 1'.'.," nr u hatovor il \v»i;; “hut ymt mu ,1 laku 
’um. I'nc Ihoro mo lun onj,},••:, ,■ ulo hy .'udo, aud thov dilfor iu onu- 
lotp *, niio im . un ttj ifiU '', aud tho olhi’r hu-‘> llio iiuliah, S. T.’’- > 
•{III- :ioo!‘‘ ...ud l!m nllior, “ hnvv iUnuioo thul nm shnuld havu 
■oi-u aOiT llto \r,\ li-in!. I '■ "1 atioj tho iinnk'/” will dm au-avor; 

' I lialo Unt rru r.nl hr.ud nf il for f'nliy VOit! ,1” 

.\f Ihr hi ! ImajiO'nf shi . u hmh iho oniumnu frioud |nld 

.} ..,jr I'cH.m,' mI Tniii!; (n aiiniiiri, h>i(ii uhtuu iho wnlor rool'iiod 
f, ir- u.iiiiialh .u-poi'ird o\,»"'.*>-iafiilit, ihnuph hi ' imthniiiy Wiw 

MU'. ..i, \\ laon ho hoaid If.t'. )L, liu'nu nij! oirounisIniioo.H a?! 

a-i.'sf*'hxnk i at Inuy uiorrjt, at ihoaio nf mnoty nun and a 
tnaifrtjho hiypiu to thuik hia 'n'riita run luul Iw'ou oUt of piano. 
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y of the man of sovcmt.y, or thereabout'i, is not one whit 
;eptional than that of Jl. (■. li. The, writ.er hardly kuow.s 
' his stories is wanted to conlirm the other. Ih^ will tliero- 
that his scepticism would have been iimeli j^a-eat(«r if it had 
tor another an<;<;dote of J\Ir.—™“, told him by (he same 
>, as having taking place in Ida own pre.st>iiei>. As Ibllow.s: 
: dined at Trinity College. Mr, wlu'U ht' heard 

, present, obtained an introdiietion, j)ljieed lum.acdf !U‘xt the 
,nd rons<Hl him.si'lf to talk on Uteruluri'. When Mr, 

'.s eustoni, got up to go to Ida own rooiu.s (N. Jl.*—There 
f port in the common room, and Mr. — thought hi.s 
ired a litth'. braiuiyl, lit; took Dr. J’arr by (he luuul aiul 
irl I am ghul to have; nud. yon^ and 1 will lakt^ my haive 
e\v words which may not bci .strange Ut your eara,’’ 
ted mure tluui an octavo jjage —during which Purr alunved 
g aat.oni.shmeut“-~and walkcul otf. When he. was gone, 
1: “Wi'll, giuitleuu'u 1 1 nmat have', htsu'd (luit to have 
it. That (piotaliou ia from a review which 1 wrote when 1 
■y young man, and (pdtt^ unknown. ,1 c(»uld not have .snp- 
.st)ul alive would lunv have; known I hail written .such a 
ul 1 do believe that JMr. — has tpuded it word for 

It. had also a remarkable ])ower of eloso verbal (imitation, 
rea. 'I'iii' writer Itna verilied (bis by huoks, and judges that 
ory w.'is equally good at repeating eonvem.’Uion.^-. lie h1;:i) 
that, an anecdote, eoutaining a retort, or a /noi nial^ wni 
iven in the saint; words. Tliere are men who are ;'.trotig in 
on of the .sulwtaiiee of what was said, hut who sviiony” 
.. merely words, Imt idioiuK and proverlw. You end with, 
sis of one. and half a do'/.i'u of (he other," and are, reported 
mtiing, “ It wa,s all of a pieei'.’’ Yon say, *' Do will eoam 
allow.s," and “He will die in his slioe.s “ is eurried away, 
lai’omnmuda 11. C. U. \vu.s iueapable, 

lower.s of immiory do ('xi.si, and it timy hi' su.speelcd that, 
•y exi.st, tliey often dtdenniue the bent towards eonver.sa- 
her than writing. ^Ve may almo.st think, whim.sieal u.s it 
'ar, that, the .slowness of writing would he an imuilferahlo 
, per.son'who eomhined so rapidly, and remembered .su fully, 
.slmnld have been a shurtlmnd writer, and .‘.Iioidd have bud 
iber at his service. Hut so far from having this qimlity, hi.s 
handwriting was .slow and deliht'rule; it. eontimii'd foil, 
nd legible to (he last. This appears in the letter written 
locretary of Univernily (ktllege, on his retirement tVoni tlu) 

!epn>eiati(!U of himself .show.s (hat. the habit was not 
I joke, hut (hat the li'eling interl'ered on gnue and even 
g oecfusiona. It should he. reineuihered, that for nearly 
sars he had, with his sound judgment and genial feeling, 
moat intimate part in tlm management. And yet ho 
22 ♦ on 
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seems to remember nothing but tlie advantage — not small — 
vvliicli had been derived from his living near the College, and 
being obtainable for a quorum at any notice, and with most cheer¬ 
ful acquiescence. 

Those who have breakfasted and dined with H. C. E. will find it 
impossible to describe the charm of those social meetings. We 
have heard of a difficult host, whose parties were celebrated for 
unrestrained association, which Avas accounted for by a saturnine 
guest as follows: “ O, any tAVo persons who can get on with him 

are sure to be able to get on with one another! ” In this case, 
however, assimilation Avas powerfully aided by the genial good- 
humor of the host, and effectually prepared by his choice of asso¬ 
ciates. For there was nothing like general society at his table ; the 
guests Avcre a cluster of persons Avhose minds had affinities with his 
OAvn. We all knoAV that an English convivial meeting Avill, about 
as often as not, have its barricades erected by one set and another 
against those of the wrong set. It is not quite the majority of 
cases in which all the guests unfcignedly believe in the power of the 
host to choose the proper collection. But at the house of H. 0. E. 
(that all Avho frequented it kneAV the secret is more than the Avriter 
Avill undertake to say), each man felt the assurance that every guest 
Avould be_—^in the opinion of a discerning and experienced host, 
who cultivated acquaintance only according to liking — a man 
whose society was personally agreeable to that host Hence what 
may be called a prejudice in favor of the lot, Avhich is a great step 
toAvards easy association. And . so it happened that these meetings 
Avere pleasant and social, ah ovo usqne ad mala : tree of that annoy¬ 
ance Avhich, though well enough accustomed to it, we never could 
name by an English word, but characterized as tedmm, gene, or en- 
md, until some master of language invented the word hore, Avhich 
takes in all the others in agreements and differences both. As to 
li. 0. E. himself, at the head of his table, he managed to secure 
attention to his guests without the guests themselves feeling that 
the}'- Avere on his mind. It is a great drawback on many pleasant 
parties, that one unfortunate individual — the one Avhom every 
other would wish to feel at ease — seems to be but a director of the 
servants, indulged with a seat at the table. It would sometimes 
have been a comfort to the Avriter if he could have been made sure 
that his host had had, before dinner, what the tale calls a “ snacl* by 
Avay ofi a damper.” But this uneasine.ss never arose Avith respect to 
H. 0. E., who made his meal and carried on his conversation, Avhile, 
somchoAV or other, — the most satisfactory AAmy in which many 
things can happen, — his guests Averc perfectly Avell serA'ed, as he 
knew and saw. And so these parties were too pleasant in all de¬ 
tails to alloAv any remembi'ance of one part by its eontrast with 
another. The Avriter Avould find great difficulty in any attempt at 
closer description; he Avas far too agneeably engaged to take note' 
of particulars. To be inserted between tAvo conversible folloAV- 
guests is destructive of the power and the will to watch many other 
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letails: that can only be done with effect by a person'who is seated 
)etween his foe and his bore. 

It has been noticed that H. C. R. had not much of a classical 
iducation in his school-days. Perhaps no person alive can authen- 
.icate this better than the writer; if, as stated in the Inquirer^ and, 
ndeed, us remembered by the writer from his own lips, his only 
daasical instructor was-his uncle, the Rev. John Ludd Fenner. The 
vriter used to astonish various persons by stating that he was an 
)ld school-fellow of H. G. R., but he omitted the trifling addition 
hat more than thirty years elapsed between their dates of pupilage. 
Che writer was, in truth, a pupil of the Rev. J. L. P., who had sub- 
iided from his school at Devizes into a petty day-school in a differ- 
;nt part of the country; and from him the writer learnt his first — 
brtunately not his last— notions of Latin and of Greek, with some 
vriting, summing, how to mend a pen, and the first four verses 
)f Gray’s “ Elegy,” with a wonderful emphasis upon the “ moping 
)wl." He thinks, too, that he pitied the sorrows of a poor old 
nail; but on this his memory is not so clear. H. C. R. could hardly 
elieve this coincidence; the well-remembered names of J. L. F., 
ind his being a Unitarian minister, were not enough; though Ludd 
s scarce. At last the writer remembered that Mrs. F. was called 
3y her husband Utij^ or Utie. “ That was her name,” said he: 
which was more than the writer knew; for the boys had settled 
imong themselves that it was a corruption of Beauty, and had cir- 
lulated the account in their homes, to tho great amusement of 
many. Poor lady! the only amends the writer can make to her 
memory is to declare his full conviction that, let what may be said 
rbout her husband’s Latin and Greek, there was no lack of good 
’ceding and motherly care. And it is much to the purpose; for 
such a pinch-commons as was often found in the schools of 1790 
might have made H. C. R. sure enough not to live past ninety-ono 
;rears of age. But Mrs. F., who was as good a soul as ever took 
muff, — and not a little of it, — was very much impressed with the 
dea that boys must eat, and men too. Mr. F., Avho was as worthy 
xs his wife, was a painstaking scholar of the humblest class of 
xcquirement, and of solemn and somewhat pompous utterance. 
When the writer had picked up a trifle of Latin, he was promoted 
jO Greek. He asked for a dictionary, and was assured that there 
wei% no such things as Greek dictionaries, but that he must have a 
lexicon. So he was soon pub to easy sentences out of the Testa¬ 
ment: one was i John v. 7. He got on fairly until he had mastered 
iraTTjp, and then, taking the rest for granted, concluded that Xoyos 
must be the Son. When he came up to his lcs.son, he was set right 
thins, “No! learned men translate Xwyos by the Word." H. C. R. 
used to tell how he accidentally found the translation from which 
his teacher used to prepare to hear him construe. Ho accordingly 
u.sed it himself; and by knowing his master's crib was never taken 
or an ass. The worthy minister liad, in Greek, a kind of scholar¬ 
ship not at all uncommon even among the established clergy of the 
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with Wieland, and ending with yesterday’s visit from-, or 

perhaps vice versa, would send all megrim to the rightabout. 

The last of the Lake School — for, though H. 0. E. did not serve 
at the altar, he was free of the Inner Court — was, strange to say, 
not a poet, not apparently enthusiastic about poetry, move interested 
in the real life than in the ideal, tolerably satirical in thought and 
phrase, and a man whose very last wish would have been for the 
“ peaceful hermitage ” to end his days in. This is the report of 
one: how was it with others ? Did the mind of H. C. R. take color 
from that of the person with whom he conversed? Would he 
have been other things to otlier men ? Such a power, or tendency, 
or what you please, may go a little in aid of the writer’s impression 
that he was fit for success in anything, — in different degi'ees for dif¬ 
ferent thing.s, but with suQicient for utility and note. In whatever 
he tried, he gained opinion, whether in what he liked, or in what he 
disliked. It is much to be regretted that he had not an absorbing 
literary pursuit; but there arc instances enough in which the pecu¬ 
liar talents which are best displayed in conversation have turned 
the others to their own purpose. 

IT. 0. R. talked about everything but his own good deeds. But 
even here he was not always able to prevent a hint from slipping out. 
A lady applied to him about the truth of a story told by an unfor¬ 
tunate person who, though greatly reduced, claimed to have known 
H. C. E. in better clays. He remembered all about it, and deter¬ 
mined to give some relief. Expressing this determination, it came 
out in half-soliloquy : “ I have £, 500 a year to devote to charity, 
but I am nearly at the end. I cannot do much this year.” 

If it were required to illustrate the peculiar parts of II. C. E.'s 
mind, it could be best done, not by his reverential talk about 
Goethe and Wordsworth, but by the humorous appreciation, mixed 
with respect, Avith which he spoke of Eobert Eobinson of Cam¬ 
bridge, the author of the “ History of Baptism,” and of George 
Dyer, the “ G. D.” of “ Elia’s Essays.” H. 0. E. did not pei’sonally 
knoAV Eobinson (oh. 1790), but several common friends of his, and 
of the Cambridge Nonconformist, had furnished him Avith materials 
for a small collection of Anecdotes, Avhich he publi.shed in the Chris¬ 
tian Reformer for 1845, Among these friends Avas Dyer, who Avas 
himself the first biographer of Eobinson. This Life (179G), though 
the Memoir.in the “Banyan,” i. e. Baptist Library (1861), Avhich 
may be called the official account, pronounces it “ not satisractory," 
Avas declared by Samuel Parr, and also by Wordsworth (^testell. 
C. E.), to be one of the best biographies in the language. Perhaps 
the charm of the book is that Robert Robinson’s peculiar humor 
Avas wholly unapprcciatc’d by the simple-minded biograplier, Avho 
enters gems of satire which Avill be, as they have been, reprinted 
again and again, Avith remarks of the most impercipient tameness. 
It is a resemblance, on a small scale, of Avhat had happened a few 
years before, but without imitation. Dyer Avas to Eobert Robinson 
very like what Boswell was to Johnson, with several important dif- 
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fcroncjos. Ncnv, Robert. Robiusini li:ul :i fiunilly of sutirioal* humor, 
sndi as n\atlc! a part, of the furniture of tlu^ mind of Tl. C. R.; and 
the IVicnil of both, (R'orj'c* l) 3 'i‘r, was a man in whom want of 
humor aiuannt.ftl lo a jKi.siiivt* taulotvimmt. The juxtaposition of 
tlio two, with H. C. lb as tlu' approximator, was a tnait. Charlas 
laimb would have Sfivim tlu'. subjert an essay ; ami it is to lie rep;ret- 
t(Hl t.liat, n. (1 R. did not imitate, Ids Irieiid ; that is to say, nus may 
suppo.se it to be ri'pretted ; but we may be wnniff; it may be that 
iu! (;ould not havi; written initrh wlneh would have reminded us of 
the. manner in which he (tlintifs talked. 

And to tliis point, tliere poes auotluu- word. Tlio elements of his 
])owc‘r of eouver.sation have' been emum'rated, but all put topfother 
will not exi)luin t.lu' eluirm of his sendety. .L'or this we must refer 
to tdlK'r ])oiuts of eharatder whitdi, umussi.sted, are eompatihle with 
duhu'.ss and taeit.iirtdl.y. A wide ranpm of .sympathit.'s, and sym- 
])atlues whielx were; imstautaneonsly awake wlu'U oeeasion arose, 
formed a pn'al part of the wliole. This ea.sily (‘xeited interest led 
t,(( tliat let'lhpj of eoimmmion wltieli draws out others. 

Nothiuj>: eau better illuslrale this than lad’en'uee to liie old moan- 
iip? of coniH'mttnin. Up to the middle of tlui last century, or near 
it, tin; word never meant ('{illiKjini aUtm;; it was a p(!rfe<!t Kyuouyino 
I'iM' viiin/itiiiion.ship. So it wa.s with (irahh Ihdtinson; his conver¬ 
sation was eumpaniouship, luid his eompaidonsliip was c:ouver.sal,ion. 

* Ovi'i' mill tilmve wtiat ll. k. lia i eoheelwl, a liUle. cveit luiRlit vainciil 
out. Ilf the ditViMeuI Wi.i'le. uiiil e<iiii''.|iuiiilema‘. WiiliuK In ■I'oulmiu, Uoliert 
Kuliinioii give-i tlu'lullmvia}.t: "Say' a jirava lu'iillu'r, ‘ Kriimil, I aeviir liearil 
Vint preueli (»u the TviuUy.' I reiilied, ‘<*,1 ititeiiil in du mi a.s .mma as 
ever I umirrstaiiil it!'" l\ver would have rerurdeii tlie iuUniliea, perhaps 
with Hiilemu roiaai'ktt on tlie jm<iirii'ly nf tins delay for Uio reason given. 
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